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Now for the writing of this werke, 
I, who am a lonesome clerke, 
Purposed for to write a book 
After the world, that whilome took 
Its course in oidd days long passed : 
fiat for men sayn, it is now lassed 
In worser plight than it was tho, 
I thought me for to touch also 
The world which neweth every day — 
So as I can, so as I may, 
Albeit I sickness have and pain. 
And long have had, yet would I Mn 
Do my mind's best and besiness, 
That in some part, so as I guess, 
The gentle mind may be advised. 

GowEB, Pro, to the Confess. Amantis. 
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ESSAY XV. 

Jo, ich bin der Atheist und Gottloae, der einer ifnagindren Berech' 
nvngslehref einer hlossen Einhildung von allgemeinen Folgen, die nie 
folgen hdnnen, zuwider — liigen wiU^ wie Desdemona aterbend log; 
lUgen und hetriigen will, wie der fur Orest sick daratellende Pylades ; 
Temptlraub untemehmen, wie David; ja, Aehren aueraufen am 
Sabbath, auch nwr darum, weil mich hungert, und daa Gesetz um det 
menschen willen gemaoht ist, nicht der Mensch um des Oeaetzes 
frillen. 

Tes, I am tliat atheist, that godless x)ersoD, who in opposition to an 
imaginary doctrine of calculation, to a mere ideal fieibric of general oon- 
tequences, that can never be realized, wonld lie, as the dying Desdemona 
Hed ;* lie and deceive as Pylades when he personated Orestes ; would 
commit sacrilege with David ; yea and pluck ears of com on the sabbath, 
for no other reason than that I was fiunting from lack of food, and that 
the law was made for man and not man for the law. 

Jacobi's Lbttbb to Fiohtb. 

If there be no better doctrine,—-! would add ! Much 
and often have I suffered firom having ventured to avow 
my doubts concerning the truth of certain opinions, 



* Emilia, — who hatii done 
This deed ? 

Dead, Nobody ; I myself; &rewell ; 
Commend me to my kind Lord. — — ^farewell 

Othello, — You heard her say yourself, it was not I. 

Emilia, — She said so ; I must needs report the truth. 

Othello, — She's, like a liar, gone to burning heU ; 
'twas I that killed her. 

Emilia, — Oh ! the more angel sbe I 

Othello^ Act Y. sc. 1. 

VOL. n. B 



2 THE FRIEND. 

which had been sanctified in the minds of my hearers 
by the authority of some reigning great name; even 
though in addition to my own reasons, I had all the 
greatest names from the Reformation to the Revolution 
on my side. I could not, therefore, summon courage, 
without some previous pioneering, to declare publicly, 
that the principles of morality taught in the present 
work will be in direct opposition to the system of the 
late Dr. Paley. This confession I should have deferred 
to a future time, if my opinions on the grounds of inter- 
national morality had not been contradictory to a funda- 
mental point in Paley*s system of moral and political 
philosophy, I mean that chapter which treats of general 
consequences, as the chief and best criterion of the right 
or wrong of particular actions.* Now this doctrine I 
conceive to be neither tenable in reason nor safe in 
practice: and the following are the grounds of my 
opinion. 

First: this criterion is purely ideal, and so far pos- 
sesses no advantages over the former systems of morality ; 
while it labours under defects, with which those are not 
•justly chargeable. It is ideal: for it depends on, and 
must vary with, the notions of the individual, who in 
order to determine the nature of an action is to make 
the calculation of its general consequences. Here, as in 
all other calculation, the result depends on that faculty 
of the soul in the degrees of which men most vary from 
each other, and which is itself most affected by accidental 
advantages or disadvantages of education, natural talent, 
and acquired knowledge — the faculty, I mean, of fore- 
sight and systematic comprehension. But surely morality, 
which is of equal importance to all men, ought to be 

* Moral and Political Philosophy. B. II. the first eight chapters. 
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grounded, if possible, in that part of our nature which 
in all men may and ought to be the same, — in the con- 
science and the common sense. Secondly : this criterion 
confounds morality with law ; and when the author adds, 
that in all probability the divine Justice will be regulated 
in the final judgment by a similar rule, he draws away 
the attention from the will, that is, from the inward 
motives and impulses which constitute the essence of 
morality, to the outward act ; and thus changes the 
virtue commanded by the gospel into the mere legality, 
which was to be enlivened by it. One of the most per- 
suasive, if not one of the strongest, arguments for a 
future state, rests on the belief, that although by the 
necessity of things our outward and temporal welfare 
must be regulated by our outward actions, which alone 
can be the objects and guides of human law, there must 
yet needs come a juster and more appropriate sentence 
hereafter, in which our intentions will be considered, 
and our happiness and misery made to accord with the 
grounds of our actions. Our fellow-creatures can only 
judge what we are by what we do; but in the eye of 
our Maker what we do is of no worth, except as it flows 
from what we are. Though the fig-tree should produce 
no visible fruit, yet if the living sap is in it, and if it 
has struggled to put forth buds and blossoms which 
have been prevented from maturing by inevitable con- 
tingencies of tempests or untimely frosts, the virtuous 
sap will be accounted as fruit ; and the curse of ban*en- 
ness will light on many a tree from the boughs of which 
hundreds have been satisfied, because the omniscient 
judge knows that the fruits were threaded to the boughs 
artificially by the outward working of base fear and 
selfish hopes, and were neither nourished by the love of 
God or of man, nor grew out of the graces engrafted on 

B 2 



4 THE FEIEND. 

the stock by reUgion. This is not, indeed, aU that is 
meant in the Apostle's use of the word, faith, as the 
sole principle of justification, but it is included in his 
meaning and forms an essential part of it; and I can 
conceive nothing more groundless, than the alarm, that 
this doctrine may be prejudicial to outward utility and 
active well-doing. To suppose that a man should cease 
to be beneficent by becoming benevolent, seems to me 
scarcely less absurd, than to fear that a fire may prevent 
heat, or that a perennial fountain may prove the occasion 
of drought. Just and generous actions may proceed from 
bad motives, and both may, and often do, originate in 
parts, and, as it were, fragments of om- nature A la.- 
civious man may sacrifice half his estate to rescue his 
friend from prison, for he is constitutionally sympathetic, 
and the better part of his nature happened to be upper- 
most. The same man shall afterwards exert the same 
disregard of money in an attempt to seduce that friend's 
wife or daughter. But faith is a total act of the soul : 
it is the whole state of the mind, or it is not at all ; and 
in this consists its power, as well as its exclusive worth. 

This subject is of such immense importance to the 
welfare of all men, and the understanding of it to the 
present tranquillity of many thousands at this time and 
in this country, that should there be one only of all my 
readers, who should receive conviction or an additional 
light from what is here written, I dare hope that a great 
majority of the rest would in consideration of that solitary 
effect think these paragraphs neither wholly uninteresting 
nor altogether without value. For this cause I will en- 
deavour so to explain this principle, that it may be intel- 
ligible to the simplest capacity. The Apostle tells those 
who would substitute obedience for faith (addressing the 
man as obedience personified), Know that thou hearest 
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not the rooij hut the root thee* — a sentence which, me- 
thinks, should have rendered all disputes concerning faith 
and good works impossible among those who profess to 
take the Scriptures for their guide. It would appear in- 
credible, if the fact were not notorious, that two sects 
should ground and justify their opposition to each other, 
the one on the words of the Apostle, that we are justified 
by faith, that is, the inward and absolute ground of our 
actions ; and the other on the declaration of Christ, that 
he will judge us according to our actions. As if an 
action could be either good or bad disjoined from its 
principle ! As if it could be, in the Christian and only 
proper sense of the word, an action at all, and not rather 
a mechanic series of lucky or unlucky motions! Yet 
it may be well worth the while to show the beauty and 
harmony of these twin truths, or rather of this one great 
truth considered in its two principal bearings. God will 
judge each man before all men: consequently he will 
judge us relatively to man. But man knows not the 
heart of man ; scarcely does any one know his own. 
There must therefore be outward and visible signs, by 
which men may be able to judge of the inward state ; 
and thereby justify the ways of God to their own spirits, 
in the reward or punishment of themselves and their fel- 
low-men. Now good works are these signs, and as such 
become necessary. In short there are two parties, God 
and the human race ; — and both are to be satisfied. First, 
Grod, who seeth the root and knoweth the heart : there- 

* Bom. xi. 18. But remember — a yet deeper and more momentous 
sense is conveyed in these words. Christ, the Logos, Deitas ohjectiva^ 
centered humanity (always pre-existing in the Pteronia) in his life, and 
so became the light, that is, the reason, of mankind. This eternal, 
(that is, timeless) act he manifested in time— o-^pl iytvtro^ and dwelt 
among men, an individual man, in order that he might dwell in aU his 
elect, as the root of the divine humanity in them.— 1625. 
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fore there must be faith, or the entire and absolute prin- 
ciple. Then man, who can judge only by the finits: 
therefore that faith must bear fruits of righteousness, 
that principle must manifest itself by actions. But that 
which God sees, that alone justifies. What man sees, 
does in this life shew that the justifying principle may 
be the root of the thing seen ; but in the final judgment 
God's acceptance of these actions will shew, that this 
principle actually was the root. In this worid a good 
life is a presumption of a good man : his virtuous actions 
are the only possible, though still ambiguous, manifesta- 
tions of his virtue : but the absence of a good life is not 
only a presumption, but a proof of the contrary, as long 
as it continues. Good works may exist without saving 
principles, and therefore cannot contain m themselves 
the principle of salvation ; but saving principles never 
did, never can, exist without good works. On a subject 
of such infinite importance, I have feared prolixity less 
than obscurity. Men often talk against faith, and make 
strange monsters in their imagination of those who pro- 
fess to abide by the words of the Apostle interpreted 
literally : and yet in their ordinary feelings they them- 
selves judge and act by a similar principle. For what is 
love without kind ofl&ces, wherever they are possible ; — 
(and they are always possible, if not by actions commonly 
so called, yet by kind words, by kind looks ; and, where 
even these are out of our power, by kind thoughts and 
fervent prayers) — yet what noble mind would not be 
offended, if he were supposed to value the serviceable 
offices equally with the love that produced them ; or if 
he were thought to value the love for the sake of the 
services, and not the services for the sake of the love ? 

I return to the question of general consequences, con- 
sidered as the criterion of moral actions. The admirer 
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Of Paley's system is required to suspend for a short time 
the objection, which, I doubt not, he has already made, 
that general consequences are stated by Paley as the 
criterion of the action, not of the agent. I will endea- 
vour to satisfy him on this point, when I have completed 
my present chain of argument. It has been shewn, that 
this criterion is no less ideal than that of any former 
system ; that is, it is no less incapable of receiving any 
external experimental proof, compulsory on the under- 
standings of all men, such as are the criteria exhibited in 
chemistry. Yet, unlike the elder systems of morality, 
it remains in the world of the senses, without deriving 
any evidence therefrom. The agent's mind is compelled 
to go out of itself in order to bring back conjectures, the 
probabiUty of which wiU vary with the shrewdness of 
the individual. But this criterion is not only ideal ; it 
is likewise imaginary. If we believe in a scheme of 
Providence, all actions alike work for good. There is 
not the least ground for supposing that the crimes of 
Nero were less instrumental in bringing about our pre- 
sent advantages, than the virtues of the Antonines. 
Lastly ; the criterion is either Hftgatory or false. It is 
demonstrated, that the only real consequences cannot be 
meant. The individual is to imagine what the general 
consequences would be, all other things remaining the 
same, if all men were to act as he is about to act. I 
scarcely need remind the reader, what a source of self- 
delusion and sophistry is here opened to a mind in a 
state of temptation. Will it not say to itself, I know 
that all men will not act so ; and the immediate good 
consequences, which I shall obtain, are real, while the 
bad consequences are imaginary and improbable ? When 
the foundations of morality have once been laid in out- 
ward consequences, it will be in vain to recall to the 
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ttiind^ what the er>iu$er|iieiicai would be, were all men to 
ri!aiir>n in the gome waj: for the tot excuse of this 
mind to Jtitelf !«, that neither its action nor it6 leasoning 
in likeljr to hare any consequences at all, its immediate 
object excepted* Bnt suppose the mind in its sanest 
state. }f rm can it pofmblj fonn a notion of the nature 
of an action c^msidered as indefinitely multiplied, unless 
it has previously a distinct notion of the nature of the 
suiglo actirm itself, which is the multiplicand? If I 
conceive a crown multiplied a hundred fold, the single 
crown enables me to understand what a hundred crowns 
aro ; but how can the notion hundred teach me what a 
crown in ? For the crown substitute X. Y. or abracadabra^ 
and my imagination may multiply it to infinity, yet re- 
main as much ut a loss as before. But if there be any 
moims of ascertaining the action in and for itself, what 
ftarthor do we want ? Would we give light to the sun, 
or look at our own fingers through a telescope? The 
nature of every action is determined by all its circum- 
stanoos: alter the circumstances and a similar set of 
motions may bo repeated, but they are no longer the 
Muno or a similar action. What would a surgeon say, if 
ho woiD lulvisod not to cut off a limb, because if all men 
woro to do the wuno, the consequences would be dread- 
ftil? Would not his answer be — "Whoever does the 
wuuo under tl\o stuue cireumstunces, and with the same 
motivv>«^ will do right; but if the circumstances and 
w\otm>» aiv dittVront^> what have I to do with it ? " I 
c^lft^ uij'^olf unablo to divine any possible use, or even 
)U<^\u^« itt this dwtritto of general consequences, unless 
it Im\ XlmX ill all our actions we aiv bound to consider 
Ih^ i^flVvt ixf our example^ and to gtianl as much as 
|X>mM^ <ii^iisl thi> luuuuxl of their being misunderstood. 
1 will ih>l $lau^t^ a hauls ^^ dr\>im a litter of kittens, 
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in the presence of my child of four years old, because the 
child cannot understand my action, but will understand 
that his father has inflicted pain upon, and taken away 
life fix)m, beings that had never offended him. All this 
is true, and no man in his senses ever thought otherwise. 
But methinks it is strange to state that as a criterion of 
morality, which is no more than an accessory aggravation 
of an action bad in its own nature, or a ground of caution 
as to the mode and time in which we are to do or suspend 
what is in itself good or innocent. 

The duty of setting a good example is no doubt a 
most important duty ; but the example is good or bad, 
necessary or unnecessary, accordingly as the action may 
be, which has a chance of being imitated. I once knew 
a small, but (in outward circumstances at least) respect- 
able congregation, four-fifths of whom professed that they 
went to church entirely for the example's sake ; in other 
words to cheat each other and act a common lie ! These 
rational Christians had not considered that example may 
increase the good or evil of an action, but can never con- 
stitute either. If it was a foolish thing to kneel when 
they were not inwardly praying, or to sit and listen to a 
discourse of which they believed little and cared nothing, 
they were setting a foolish example. Persons in their 
respectable circumstances do not think it necessary to 
clean shoes, that by their example they may encourage 
the shoe-black in continuing his occupation : and Chris- 
tianity does not think so meanly of herself as to fear that 
the poor and afflicted will be a whit the less pious, 
though they should see reason to believe that those, who 
possessed the good things of the present life, were deter- 
mined to leave all the blessings of the fiiture for their 
more humble inferiors. If in this I have spoken with bit- 
terness, let it be recollected that my subject is hypocrisy. 
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Jt is likewise fit, that in all our actions we shonld 
hare considered how fss they are likely to be misunder- 
stood, and fix)m superficial resemblances to be confounded 
with, and so appear to authorize, actions of a very difPe- 
rent character. But if this caution be intended for a 
moral rule, the misunderstanding must be such as might 
be made by persons who are neither Yery weak nor very 
wicked. The apparent resemblances between the good 
action we were about to do and the bad one which might 
possibly be done in mistaken imitation of it, must be 
obvious ; or that which makes them essentially different, 
must be subtle or recondite. For what is there which a 
wicked man blinded by his passions may not, and which 
a madman will not, misunderstand ? It is ridiculous to 
frame rules of morality with a view to those who are fit 
objects only for the physician or the magistrate. 

The question may be thus illustrate At Florence 
there is an unfinished bust of Brutus, by Michel Angelo, 
under which a cardinal wrote the following distich : 

Dum BrvJti effigiem sculptor de marmore finxU^ 
In mentem sceleris venit, et ctbstinuU, 

As tbe sculptor was forming the efl^ of Bmtas in marble, he recol- 
lected his act of guilt and refrained. 

An English nobleman, indignant at this inscription, 
wrote immediately under it the following : 

JBrutum effinxisset sculptor^ sed mente recursat 
MuUa viri virtus ; sistit et obstupuit. 

The Bcolptor wonid have framed a Brutus, but the vast and manifold 
▼irtue of the man flashed upon his thought : he stopped and remained 
in astonished admiration. 

Now which is the nobler and more moral sentiment, 
the Italian cardinaPs, or the English nobleman's ? The 
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cardinal would appeal to the doctrine of general conse- 
quences, and pronounce the death of Caesar a murder, 
and Brutus an assassin. For (he would say) if one man 
may be allowed to kill another because he thinks him a 
tyrant, religious or political frenzy may stamp the name 
of tyrant on the best of kings : regicide will be justified 
under the pretence of tyrannicide, and Brutus be quoted 
as authority for the Clements and EavaiUiacs.* From 
kings it may pass to generals and statesmen, and from 
these to any man whom an enemy or enthusiast may 
pronounce unfit to live. Thus we may have a cobbler of 
Messina in every city, and bravos in our streets as com- 
mon as in those of Naples, with the name of Brutus on 
their stilettos. 

The Englishman would commence his answer by com- 
menting on the words " because he thinks him a tyrant." 
No ! he would reply, not because the patriot thinks him 
a tyrant ; but because he knows him to be so, and knows 
likewise, that the vilest of his slaves cannot deny the 
fact, that he has by violence raised himself above the 
laws of his country — because he knows that all good and 
wise men equally with himself abhor the fact. If there 
be no such state as that of being broad awake, or no 
means of distinguishing it when it exists ; if because 
men sometimes dream that they are awake, it must follow 
that no man, when awake, can be sure that he is not 
dreaming ; if because a hypochondiiax} is positive that 
his legs are cylinders of glass, all other men are to learn 
modesty, and cease to be certain that their legs are legs ; 
what possible advantage can your criterion of general con- 
sequences possess over any other rule of direction ? If 

* Jacques Clement, a monk, who stabbed Henry III. of France, and 
Fran9oi8 Eayailliac, an attorney, the weU-known assassin of Henry IV. 
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no man can be sure that what he thinks a robber with a 
pistol at his breast demanding his purse, may not be a 
good Mend inquiring after his health ; or that a tyrant 
(the son of a cobbler perhaps, who at the head of a regi- 
ment of perjured traitors, has driven the representatives 
of his country out of the senate at the point of the 
bayonet, subverted the constitution which had trusted, 
enriched, and honoured him, trampled on the laws which 
before God and man he had sworn to obey, and finally 
raised himself above all law) may not, in spite of his own 
and his neighbours' knowledge of the contrary, be a 
lawfiil king, who has received his power, however despotic 
it may be, from the kings his ancestors, who exercises no 
other power than what had been submitted to for cen- 
turies, and been acknowledged as the law of the country; 
on what ground can you possibly expect less fallibility, or 
a result more to be relied upon, in the same man's calcu- 
lation of your general consequences ? Would he, at least, 
find any difficulty in converting your criterion into an 
authority for his act? What should prevent a man, 
whose perceptions and judgments are so strangely dis- 
torted, from arguing, that nothing is more devoutly to 
be wished for, as a general consequence, than that every 
man, who by violence places himself above the laws of 
his country, should in all ages and nations be considered 
by mankind as placed by his own 2^t out of the protec- 
tion of law, and be treated by them as any other noxious 
wild beast would be ? Do you think it necessary to try 
adders by a jury ? Do you hesitate to shoot a mad dog, 
because it is not in your power to have him first tried 
and condemned at the Old Bailey ? On the other hand, 
what consequence can be conceived more detestable, than 
one which would set a bounty on the most enormous 
crime in human nature, and establish it as a law of religion 
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and morality that the accomplishment of the most atro- 
cious guilt invests the perpetrator with impunity, and 
renders his person for ever sacred and inviolable ? For 
madmen and enthusiasts what avail your moral criterions ? 
But as to your Neapolitan bravos, if the act of Brutus 
who 

In pity to the general wrong of Rome, 
Slew his best lover for the good of Rome, 

authorized by the laws of his country, in manifest oppo- 
sition to all selfish interests, in the face of the senate, 
and instantly presenting himself and his, cause first to 
that senate, and then to the assembled commons, by them 
to stand acquitted or condemned — if such an act as this, 
with all its vast outjutting circumstances of distinction, 
can be confounded by any mind, not frantic, with the 
crime of a cowardly skulking assassin who hires out his 
dagger for a few crowns to gratify a hatred not his own, 
or even with the deed of that man who makes a com- 
promise between his revenge and his cowardice, and stabs 
in the dark the enemy whom he dared not meet in the 
open field, or summon before the laws of his country — 
what actions can be so different, that they may not be 
equally confounded? The ambushed soldier must not 
fire his musquet, lest his example should be quoted by 
the villain who, to make sure of his booty, discharges his 
piece at the unsuspicious passenger from behind a hedge. 
The physician must not administer a solution of arsenic 
to the leprous, lest his example should be quoted by pro- 
fessional poisoners. If no distinction fiill and satisfac- 
tory to the conscience and common sense of mankind be 
afforded by the detestation and horror excited in all men, 
(even in the meanest and most vicious, if they are not 
wholly monsters) by the act of the assassin, contrasted 
with the fervent admiration felt by the good and wise in 
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all ages when they mention the name of Brutus : con* 
trasted with the fa<}t that the honour or disrespect with 
which that name was spoken of, became an historic 
criterion of a noble or a base age ; and if it is in vain 
that our own hearts answer to the question of the poet — 

Is there among the adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom, as when Brutus rose 
Befulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid tlie crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
Wheil guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
On Tuily's name, and shook his crimson sword, 
And bade the father of his country, hail I 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust 
And Eome again is free ! • 

If, I say, all this be fallacious and insuflficient, can we 
have any firmer reliance on a cold ideal calculation of 
imaginary general consequences, which, if they were 
general, could not be consequences at all : for they would 
be effects of the frenzy or frenzied wickedness, which 
alone could confound actions so utterly dissimilar ? No ! 
(would the ennobled descendant of our Russells or Sidneys 
conclude.) No! calumnious bigot! never yet did a 
human being become an assassin from his own or the 
general admiration of the hero Brutus ; but I dare not 
warrant, that villains might not be encouraged in their 
trade of secret murder, by fin^ding their own guilt attri- 
buted to the Eoman patriot, and might not conclude, 

* Akenside. Pleasures of the Imagination, 2nd ed. B. II. p. 861, 

** and shook the crimson sword 

Of justice in his rapt, astonish'd eye, 
And bade,'* &c. 

@o in the original. S. C. 
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that if Brutus be no better than an assassin, an assassin 
can be no worse than Brutus. 

I request that the preceding be not interpreted as my 
own judgment on tyrannicide. I think with Machiavel 
and with Spinosa, for many and weighty reasons assigned 
by those philosophers, that it is difficult to conceive a 
case, in which a good man would attempt tyrannicide, 
because it is difficult to conceive one, in which a wise 
man would recommend it. In a small state, included 
within the walls of a single city, and where the tyranny 
is maintained by foreign guards, it may be otherwise ; 
but in a nation or empire it is perhaps inconceivable, 
that the circumstances which made a tyranny possible, 
should not likewise render the removal of the tyrant 
useless. The patriot's sword may cut off the Hydra's 
head; but he possesses no brand to stanch the active 
corruption of the body, which is sure to re-produce a 
successor. 

I must now in a few words answer the objection to the 
former part of my argument (for to that part only the 
objection applies,) namely, that the doctrine of general 
consequences was stated as the criterion of the action, 
not of the agent. I might answer, that the author him- 
self had in some measure justified me in not noticing 
this distinction by holding forth the probability, that the 
Supreme Judge will proceed by the same rule. The 
agent may then safely be included in the action, if both 
here and hereafter the action only and its general conse- 
.quences will be attended to. But my main ground of 
justification is, that the distinction itself is merely logical, 
not real and vital. The character of the agent is deter- 
mined by his view of the action : and that system of 
morality is alone true and suited to human nature, which 
unites the intention and the motive, the warmth and the 
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light, in one and the same act of mind. This alone is 
worthy to be called a moral principle. Such a principle 
may be extracted, though not without difficulty and dan- 
ger, from the ore of the Stoic philosophy ; but it is to be 
found unalloyed and entire in the Christian system, and 
is there called faith.* 

* It may, perliaps, be not nninterestiDg to insert in this place a note 
which Mr. Coleridge wrote in his own copy of The Friend : — 

' This last paragraph falls off from all the preceding. The reasoning 
is just, but it is dimly stated, — not lHX)ught out, nor urged to the xx)int. 
Want of space was the original cause of this deficiency. The Friend 
appearing on stamped sheets, and the author having reached the six- 
teenth page in the treatment of the moral question, he was forced to 
compress the promised answer to the objection into the remainder df a 
single iiage ; — and in the attempt slurred it over.' 22nd June, 1829. 
—Ed. 
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The following address was delivered at Bristol, in the 
month of Febraary, 1795. The only omissions regard 
the names of persons : and I insert it here in support of 
the assertion made by me, in the beginning of Essay II. 
of this volume,* and because this very address hsis been 
referred to in an infamous libel in proof of my former 
Jacobinism. DiflTerent as my present convictions are on 
the subject of philosophical necessity, I have for this 
reason left the last paragraph unaltered.f 

'Afi yitp r^s iXeuOeptas c^U/icu* tSkKu 8^ iv Koi roti ^t\€\(v9fyois 
futntriif ian-€\€vdfpa. 

For T am always a lover of liberty ; but in those who would appro- 
priate the title, I find too many points destructive of liberty and hateful 
to her genuine advocates. 

Companies resembUng the present will, from a variety 
of circumstances, consist chiefly of the zealous advocates 
for freedom. It will therefore be our endeavour, not so 
much to excite the torpid, as to regulate the feelings of 
the ardent : and above all, to evince the necessity of bot- 
toming on fixed principles, that so we may not be the 
unstable patriots of passion or accident, nor hurried away 
by names of which we have not sifted the meaning, and 

* Essay VI. in the First vol. of this edition, p. 246. 

+ This speech, or lecture, was, with another on the then war with 
France, published in November, 1795, under the title Condones ad 
populum. In this edition the author has made some alterations, but 
they are confined to the mere style. — Ed, 

TOL. ir. 
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by tenets of which we have not examined the conse- 
quences. The times are trying ; and in order to be pre- 
pared against their diflBculties, we should have acquired 
a prompt facility of adverting in all our doubts to some 
grand and comprehensive truth. In a deep and strong 
soil must that tree fix its roots, the height of which is to 
reach to heaven, and the sight of it to the ends of all the 
earth. 

The example of France is indeed a warning to Britain. 
A nation wading to its rights through blood, and mark- 
ing the track of freedom by devastation ! Yet let us not 
embattle our feelings against our reason. Let us not 
indulge our malignant passions under the mask of hu- 
manity. Instead of railing with infuriate declamation 
against these excesses, we shall be more profitably em- 
ployed in tracing them to their sources. French freedom 
is the beacon which if it guides to equality should shew 
us likewise the dangers that throng the road. 

The annals of the French revolution have recorded in 
letters of blood, that the knowledge of the few cannot 
counteract the ignorance of the many ; that the light of 
philosophy, when it is confined to a small minority, points 
out the possessors as the victims, rather than the illumi- 
nators, of the multitude. The patriots of France either 
hastened into the dangerous and gigantic error of making 
certain evil the means of contingent good, or were sacri- 
ficed by the mob, with whose prejudices and ferocity 
their unbending virtue forbade them to assimilate. Like 
Samson, the people were strong — ^like Samson the people 
were blind. * Those two massy pillars ' of the temple of 
oppression, their monarchy and aristocracy. 

With horrible convalsion to and fro 

They tagg'd, they shook— tiU down they came and drew 

The whole roof after them with burst of thunder 
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Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, and priests, 

Their choice nobility ! * 

The Girondists, who were the first republicans in power, 
were men of enlarged views and great literaiy attain- 
ments; but they seem to have been deficient in that 
vigour and daring activity, which circumstances made 
necessary. Men of genius are rarely either prompt in 
action or consistent in general conduct. Their early 
habits have been those of contemplative indolence ; and 
the day-dreams, with which they have been accustomed 
to amuse their soHtude, adapt them for splendid specula- 
tion, not temperate and practicable counsels. Brissot, 
the leader of the Gironde party, is entitled to the cha* 
racter of a virtuous man, and an eloquent speaker ; but 
he was rather a suWime visionaiy, thaa a quick-eyed 
politician; and his excellences equally with his faults 
rendered him unfit for the helm in the stormy hour of 
revolution. Robespierre, who displaced him, possessed 
a glowing ardour that still remembered the end, and a 
cool ferocity that never either overlooked or scrupled the 
means. What that end was, is not known : that it was 
a wicked one, has by no means been proved. I rather 
think, that the distant prospect, to which he was travel- 
ling, appeared to him grand and beautiful ; but that he 
fixed his eye on it with such intense eagerness as to 
neglect the foulness of the road. If, however, his first 
intentions were pure, his subsequent enormities yield us 
a melancholy proo^ that it is nob the character of the 
possessor which directs the power, but the power which 
shapes and depraves the character of the possessor. In 
Bobespierre, its influence was assisted by the properties 

* Samson Agonistes, with alterations in italics. ^Ed, 

0^ 
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of his disposition. — Enthusiasm, even in the gentlest 
temper, will frequently generate sensations of an un- 
kindly order. If we clearly perceive any one thing to be 
of vast and infinite importance to ourselves and aU man- 
kind, our first feelings impel us to turn with angry con- 
tempt from those, who doubt and oppose it. The ardour 
of undisciplined benevolence seduces us into malignity : 
and whenever our hearts are warm, and our objects great 
and excellent, intolerance is the sin that does most easily 
beset us. But this enthusiasm in Kobespierre was 
blended with gloom, and suspiciousness, and inordinate 
vanity. His dark imagination was stiU brooding over 
supposed plots against freedom ; — to prevent tyranny he 
became a tyraiit,-and having reaKsed the evils which he 
suspected, a wild and dreadful tyrant. — And thus, his ear 
deafened to the whispers of conscience by the clamorous 
plaudits of the mob, he despotized in all the pomp of 
patriotism, and masqueraded on the bloody stage of revo- 
lution, a Caligula with the cap of liberty on his head. 

It has been affirmed, and I believe with truth, that 
the system of terrorism by suspending the struggles of 
contrarient factions communicated an energy to the ope^ 
rations of the republic, which had been hitherto unknown, 
and without which it could not have been preserved. The 
system depended for its existence on the general sense of 
its necessity, and when it had answered its end, it was 
soon destroyed by the same power that had given it birth 
— ^popular opinion. It must not however be disguised, 
that at all times, but more especially when the public 
feelings are wavy and tumultuous, artftd demagogues 
may create this opinion : and they, who are inclined to 
tolerate evil as the means of contingent good, should re- 
flect, that if the excesses of terrorism gave to the republic 
that efficiency and repulsive force which its circumstances 
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made necessary, they likewise afforded to the hostile 
courts the most powerful support, and excited that indig- 
nation and horror which every where precipitated the 
subject into the designs of the ruler. Nor let it be for- 
gotten that these excesses perpetuated the war in La Ven- 
dee and made it more terrible, both by the accession of 
numerous partizans, who had fled from the persecution of 
Robespierre, aud by inspiring the Chouans with fresh 
• foiy, and an unsubmitting spirit of revenge and despe- 
ration. 

Revolutions are sudden to the unthinking only. 
Strange rumblings and confused noises still precede these 
earthquakes and hurricanes of the moral world. The 
process of revolution in France has been dreadful, and- 
should incite us to examine with an anxious eye the 
motives and manners of those, whose conduct and opi- 
nions seem calculated to forward a similar event in our 
own country. The oppositionists to "things as they 
are," are divided into many and different classes. To 
delineate them with an unflattering accuracy may be a 
delicate, but it is a necessary, task, in order that we may 
enlighten, or at least be aware of, the misguided men 
who have enlisted under the banners of liberty, from no 
principles or with bad ones : whether they be those, who 

admire tbey know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads to the other ; — 

or whether those. 

Whose end is private bate, not help to freedom, 
Adverse and turbulent when she would lead 
To virtue. 

The majority of democrats appear to me to have at- 
tained that portion of knowledge in politics, which infidels 
possess in religion. I would by no means be supposed to 
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imply that the objections of both are equally unfomided, 
but that they both attribute to the system which they 
reject, all the evils existing under it ; and that both con- 
templating truth and justice in the nakedness of abstrac- 
tion, condemn constitutions and dispensations without 
having sufficiently examined the natures, circumstances, 
and capacities of their recipients. 

The first class among the professed friends of liberty 
is composed of men, who unaccustomed to the labour of 
thorough investigation, and not particularly oppressed by 
the burthens of state, are yet impelled by their feelings 
to disapprove of its grosser depravities, and prepared to 
give an indolent vote in favour of reform. Their sen- 
-sibilities not braced by the co-operation of fixed prin- 
ciples, they ofier no sacrifices to the divinity of active 
virtue. Their political opinions depend with weather- 
cock uncertainty on the winds of rumour, that blow from 
France. On the report of French victories they blaze 
into republicanism, at a tale of French excesses they 
darken into aristocrats. These dough-baked patriots are 
not however useless. This oscillation of political opinion 
will retard the day of revolution, and it will operate as a 
preventive to its excesses. Indecisiveness of character, 
though the effect of timidity, is almost always associated 
with benevolence. 

Wilder features characterize the second class. Suffi- 
ciently possessed of natural sense to despise the priest, 
and of natural feeling to hate the oppressor, they listen 
only to the inflammatory harangues of some mad-headed 
enthusiast, and imbibe from them poison, not food ; rage, 
not liberty. Unillumined by philosophy, and stimulated 
to a lust of revenge by aggravated wrongs, they would 
make the altar of freedom stream with blood, while the 
grass grew in the desolated halls of justice. 
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We contemplate those principles with horror. Yet 
they possess a kind of wild justice well calculated to 
spread them among the grossly ignorant. To unen- 
lightened minds, there are terrible charms in the idea 
of retribution, however savagely it be inculcated. The 
groans of the oppressors make fearfiil yet pleasant music 
to the ear of him, whose mind is darkness, and into 
whose soul the iron has entered. 

This class, at present, is comparatively small — ^yet 
soon to form an overwhelming majority, unless great 
and immediate efforts are used to lessen the intolerable 
grievances of our poor brethren, and infuse into their 
sorely wounded hearts the healing qualities of know- 
ledge. For can we wonder that men should want 
humanity, who want all the circumstances of life that 
humanize ? Can we wonder that with the ignorance of 
brutes they should unite their ferocity? Peace and 
comfort be with these ! But let us shudder to hear from 
men of dissimilar opportunities sentiments of similar 
revengefiilness. The purifying alchemy of education 
may transmute the fierceness of an ignorant man into 
virtuous energy ; but what remedy shall we apply to him 
whom plenty has not softened, whom knowledge has not 
taught benevolence ? This is one among the many fatal 
effects which result from the want of fixed principles. 

There is a third class among the friends of freedom, 
who possess not the wavering character of the first de- 
scription, nor the ferocity last delineated. They pursue 
the interests of freedom steadily, but with narrow and 
self-centering views : they anticipate with exultation the 
abolition of privileged orders, and of acts that persecute 
by exclusion from the right of citizenship. Whatever is 
above them they are most willing to drag down; but 
every proposed alteration that would elevate their poorer 
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brethren, they rank among the dreams of visionaries : as 
if there were any thing in the superiority of lord to 
gentleman so mortifying in the barrier, so fatal to happi- 
ness in the consequences, as the more real distinction of 
master and servant, of rich man and of poor. Wherein 
am I made worse by my ennobled neighbour ? Do the 
childish titles of aristocracy detract from my domestic 
comforts, or prevent my intellectual acquisitions? But 
those institutions of society which should condemn me to 
the necessity of twelve hours' daily toil, would make my 
soul a slave, and sink the rational being in the mere 
animal. It is a mockery of our fellow-creatures' wrongs 
to call them equal in rights, when by the bitter compul- 
sion of their wants we make them inferior to us in all 
that can soften the heart, or dignify the understanding* 
Let us not say that this is the work of time — ^that it is 
impracticable at present, unless we each in our individual 
capacities do strenuously and perseveringly endeavour to 
diffuse among our domestics those comforts and that 
illumination which far beyond all political ordinances are 
the true equalizera of men. 

We turn with pleasure to the contemplation of that 
small but glorious band, whom we may truly distinguish 
by the name of thinking and disinterested patriots. 
These are the men who have encouraged the sympathetic 
passions till they have become irresistible habits, and 
made their duty a necessary part of their self-interest, 
by the long-continued cultivation of that moral taste 
which derives our most exquisite pleasures from the con- 
templation of possible perfection, and proportionate pain 
from the perception of existing depravity. Accustomed 
to regard all the affairs of man as a process, they never 
hurry and they never pause. Theirs is not that twilight 
of political knowledge which gives us just light enough 
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Lace one foot before the other ; as they adyance the 
I still opens upon them, and they press right onward 

avast and yarions landscape of existence around 
I. Cahnness and energy mark all their actions, 
rinced that yice originates not in the man, but in 
surrounding circumstances; not in the heart, but 
lie understanding; the Christian patriot is hopeless 
eming no one; — ^to correct a vice or generate a 
LOUS conduct he pollutes not his hands with the 
rge of coercion; but by endeavouring to alter cir- 
3tances would remove, or by strengthening the in- 
ct disarm, the temptation. The unhappy children 
ce and folly, whose tempers are adverse to their own 
)ine8s as well as to^ the happiness of others, will at 
s awaken a natural pang ; but he looks forward with 
dened heart to that glorious period when justice 
I have established the universal fraternity of love. 
$e soul-ennobling views bestow the virtues which 

anticipate. He whose mind is habitually impressed 
. them soars above the present state of humanity, 
may be justly said to dwell in the presence of the 
b High. 

Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp the patriots power ? 
Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow him down 
To tame porsaits, to indolence and fear ? 
Lo ! — he appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the san's unwearied course 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the Eternal Maker has ordain*d 
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart 
He meant, he made, ns to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being — to be great like him, 
Beneficent and active.* 



Lkenside. Pleasures of Imagination, Ist edit. B. ILL 615. The 
I in italics are altered. — £dt 
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That general illuminatioii should precede reTolution, 
is a truth as obvious, as that the vessel should be 
cleansed before we fill it with a pure liquor. But the 
mode of diffusing it is not discoverable with equal feci- 
lity. "We certainly should never attempt to make pro- 
selytes by appeals to the selfish feelings, and consequently, 
should plead for the oppressed, not to them. The author 
of an essay on political justice considers private societies 
as the sphere of real utility ; — that (each one illuminat- 
ing those immediately beneath him,) truth by a gradual 
descent may at last reach the lowest order. But this is 
rather plausible than just or practicable. Society as at 
present constituted does not resemble a chain that as- 
cends in a continuity of links. Alas! between the 
parlour and the kitchen, the coffee-room and the tap, 
there is a gulf that may not be passed. He would 
appear to me to have adopted the best as well as the 
most benevolent mode of diffusing truth, who, uniting 
the zeal of the Methodist with the views of the philoso- 
pher, should be personally among the poor, and teach 
them their duties in order that he may render them 
susceptible of their rights. 

Yet by what meang can the lower classes be made to 
learn their duties, and urged to practise them? The 
human race may perhaps possess the capability of all 
excellence ; and truth, I doubt not, is omnipotent to a 
mind already discipliued for its reception ; but assuredly 
the over-worked labourer, skulking into an ale-house, is 
not likely to exemplify the one, or prove the other. In 
that barbarous tumult of inimical interests, which the 
present state of society exhibits, religion appears to offer 
the only means universally efficient. The perfectness of 
ftiture men is indeed a benevolent tenet, and may operate 
on a few visionaries, whose studious habits supply them 
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with employment, and seclude them from temptation. 
But a distant prospect, which we are never to reach, will 
seldom quicken our footsteps, however lovely it may 
appear; and a blessing, which not ourselves but pos- 
terity are destined to enjoy, will scarcely influence the 
actions of any — still less of the ignorant, the prejudiced, 
and the selflsh. 

Preach the Gospel to the poor. By its simplicity it 
will meet their comprehension, by its benevolence soften 
their affections, by its precepts it will direct their con- 
duct, by the vastness of its motives insure their obedience. 
The situation of the poor is perilous : they are indeed 
both 

from within and from without 
Unarmed to ail temptations. 

Pradential reasonings wiU in general be powerless with 
them. For the incitements of this world are weak in pro- 
portion as we are wretched :— 

The world is not my friend, nor the world^s law. 
The world has got no law to make me rich. 

They too, who live from hand to mouth, will most 
frequently become improvident. Possessing no stock of 
happiness they eagerly seize the gratifications of the 
moment, and snatch the froth from the wave as it passes 
by them. Nor is the desolate state of their families a 
restraining motive, unsoffcened as they are by education, 
and benumbed into selfishness by the torpedo touch of 
extreme want. Domestic affections depend on associa- 
tion. We love an object if, as often as we see or recollect 
it^ an agreeable sensation arises in our minds. But alas ! 
how should he glow with the charities of father and 
husband, who gaining scarcely more than his own neces- 
sities demand, must have been accustomed to regard his 
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wife and children, not as the soothers of finished labour, 
but as rivals for the insuflBcient meal? In a man so 
circumstanced the tyranny of the present can be over- 
powered only by the tenfold mightiness of the future. 
Keligion will cheer his gloom with her promises, and by 
habituating his mind to anticipate an infinitely great 
revolution hereafter, may prepare it even for the sudden 
reception of a less degree of melioration in this world. 

But if we hope to instruct others, we should familiarize 
our own minds to some fixed and determinate principles 
of action. The world is a vast labyrinth, in which almost 
every one is running a different way, and almost every 
one manifesting hatred to those who do not run the same 
way. A few indeed stand motionless, and not seeking to 
lead themselves or others out of the maze, laugh at the 
failures of their brethren. Yet with little reason: for 
more grossly than the most bewildered wanderer does he 
err, who never aims to go right. It is more honourable 
to the head, as well as to the heart, to be misled by our 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from 
blundering by contempt of it. The happiness of man- 
kind is the end of virtue, and truth is the knowledge 
of the means ; which he will never seriously attempt to 
discover, who has not habitually interested himself in the 
welfare of others. The searcher after truth must love 
and be beloved ; for general benevolence is a necessary 
motive to constancy of pursuit ; and this general bene- 
volence is begotten and rendered permanent by social 
and domestic affections. Let us beware of that proud 
philosophy, which affects to inculcate philanthropy while 
it denounces every home-bom feeling by which it is pro- 
duced and nurtured. The paternal and filial duties dis- 
cipline the heart and prepare it for the love of all man- 
kind. The intensity of private attachments encourages, 
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not prerents, universal benevolence. The nearer we 
approach to the sun, the more intense his heat : yet what 
comer of the system does he not cheer and vivify ? 

The man who would find truth, must likewise seek it 
with a humble and simple heart, otherwise he will be pre- 
cipitate and overlook it; or he will be prejudiced, and 
refuse to see it. To emancipate itself from the tyranny 
of association, is the most arduous eflfort of the mind, 
particularly in religious and political disquisitions. The 
assertors of the system have associated with it the pre- 
servation of order and public virtue; the oppugners, 
imposture and wars and rapine. Hence, when they dis- 
pute, each trembles at the consequences of the other's 
opinions instead of attending to his train of arguments. 
Of this however we may be certain, whether we be 
Christians or infidels, aristocrats or republicans, that our 
minds are in a state insusceptible of knowledge, when we 
feel an eagerness to detect the falsehood of an adversary's 
reasonings, not a sincere wish to discover if there be 
truth in them ; — ^when we examine an argument in order 
that we may answer it, instead of answering because we 
have examined it. 

Our opponents are chiefly successful in confuting the 
theory of freedom by the practices of its advocates : from 
our lives they draw the most forcible arguments against 
our doctrines. Nor have they adopted an unfair mode of 
reasoning. In a science the evidence suffers neither 
diminution nor increase from the actions of its professors ; 
but the comparative wisdom of political systems depends 
necessarily on the manners and capacities of the recipients. 
Why should all things be thrown into confusion to 
acquire that liberty which a faction of sensualists and 
gamblers will neither be able nor willing to preserve ? 

A system of fundamental reform will scarcely b^ 
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effected by massacres mechanized into revolution. We 
cannot therefore inculcate on the minds of each other too 
often or with too great earnestness the necessity of culti- 
vating benevolent affections. We should be cautious how 
we indulge the feelings even of virtuous indignation. 
Indignation is the handsome brother of anger and hatred. 
The temple of despotism, like that of Tescalipoca, the 
Mexican deity, is built of human skulls, and cemented 
with human blood; — ^let us beware that we be not 
transported into revenge while we are levelling the 
loathsome pile ; lest when we erect the edifice of fi-ee- 
dom we but vary the style of architecture, not change 
the materials. Let us not wantonly offend even the 
prejudices of our weaker brethren, nor by ill-timed and 
vehement declarations of opinion excite in them malig- 
nant feelings towards us. The energies of the mind are 
wasted in these intemperate effiisions. Those materials 
of projectile force, which now carelessly scattered explode 
with an offensive and useless noise, directed by wisdom 
and union might heave rocks from their base, — or per- 
haps (apart from the metaphor) might produce the desired 
effect without the convulsion. 

For this subdued sobriety of temper a practical faith 
in the doctrine of philosophical necessity seems the only 
preparative. That vice is the effect of error and the off- 
spring of surrounding circumstances, the object therefore 
of condolence not of anger, is a proposition easily under- 
stood, and as easily demonstrated. But to make it 
spread from the understanding to the affections, to call it 
into action, not only in the great exertions of patriotism, 
but in the daily and hourly occurrence& of social life, 
requires the most watchful attentions of the most energetic 
mind. It is not enough that we have once swallowed 
these truths ; — ^we must feed on them, as insects on a 
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leaf, till the whole heart be coloured by their qualities, 
and shew its food in every the minutest fibre.* 

Finally, in the spirit of the Apostle, 

Watch ye ! Stand fast in the principles of which ye 
have been convinced ! Quit yourselves like men ! Be 
strong ! Yet let all things be done in the spirit of love ! 

* I hope tbat this last paragraph, in all the fulness of its contrast 
with my present convictions, will start up before me whenever I speak, 
think, or feel intolerantly of persons on account of their doctrines and 
opinions. 30th Oct. 1818. 
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ESSAY L 

It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good. 
But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be found 
A power to virtue friendly. — Wordsworth, MS. 

'. KNOW not how I can better commence my second 
ading-Place, as joining on to the section of Politics, 
m by the following proof of the severe miseries which 
sgovemment may occasion in a country nominally 
e. In the homely ballad of the Three Graves* I 
ve attempted to exemplify the effect, which one pain- 
idea, vividly impressed on the mind under unusual 
cumstances, might have in producing an alienation of 
5 understanding ; and in the parts hitherto published, 
bave endeavoured to trace the progress to madness, 
ip by step. But though the main incidents are facts, 
i detail of the circumstances is of my own invention ; 
it is, not what I knew, but what I conceived likely to 
re been the case, or at least equivalent to it. In the 
e that follows, I present an instance of the same causes 

• Poet. Works, vol. i. 219.— ^rf. 
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the other doors, and finally took away the papers to the 
Ransom Office. 

Not before evening did the poor faint Maria, exhausted 
with weeping, rouse herself with the intention of going 
to her bed : but she found the door of her chamber 
sealed up and that she must pass the night on the floor 
of the garret. The officers had had the humanity to 
place at the door the small portion of food that happened 
to be in the house. Thus passed several days, till the 
officers returned with an order that Maria Bieonora 
Schoning should leave the house without delay, the com- 
mission court having confiscated the whole property to 
the city treasury. The father before he was bedridden, 
had never possessed any considerable property ; but yet, 
by his industry, had been able not only to keep himself 
free from debt, but to lay up a small sum for the evil 
day. Three years of evil days, three whole years of 
sickness, had consumed the greatest part of this ; yet 
still enough remained not only to defend his daughter 
from immediate want, but likewise to maintain her till 
she could get into some service or employment, and 
should have recovered her spirits sufficiently to bear up 
against the hardships of life. With this thought her 
dying father comforted himself and this hope too proved 
vain. 

A timid girl, whose past life had been made up of 
sorrow and privation, she went indeed to solicit the 
commissioners in her own behalf ; but these were, as is 
mostly the case on the continent, advocates — the most 
hatefol class, perhaps, of human society, hard^ied by the 
fr^uent sight of misery, and seldom superior in moral 
character to English pettifoggers or Old Bailey attomies. 
^e went to them, indeed, but not a word could she say 
for herself. Her tears and inarticulate sounds — for these 
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her judges had no ears or eyes. Mute and confounded, 
like an unfledged dove fallen out from its mother's nest, 
Maria betook herself to her home, and found the house 
door too now shut upon her. Her whole wealth con- 
sisted in the clothes she wore. She had no relations to 
whom she could apply, for those of her mother had 
disclaimed all acquaintance with her, and her father was 
a Nether Saxon by birth. She had no acquaintance, for 
all the friends of old Schoning had forsaken him in the 
first year of his sickness. She had no play-fellow, for 
who was likely to have been the companion of a nurse in 
the room of a sick man? Surely, since the creation 
never was a human being more solitary and forsaken than 
this innocent poor creature, that now roamed about 
friendless in a populous city, to the whole of whose 
inhabitants her filial tenderness, her patient domestic 
goodness, and all her soft yet difficult virtues, might 
well have been the model : — 

But homeless near a thousand homes she stood, 
And near a thousand tables pinM and wanted food ! * 

The night came, and Maria knew not where to find a 
shelter. She tottered to the church-yard of St. James* 
church in Nuremberg, where the body of her father 
rested. Upon the yet grassless grave she threw herself 
down ; and could anguish have prevailed over youth, that 
night she had been in heaven. The day came, and like 
a guilty thing, this guiltless, this good being, stole away 
from the crowd that began to pass through the church- 
yard, and hastening through the streets to the city-gate, 
she hid herself behind a garden hedge just beyond it, and 
there wept away the second day of her desolation. The 

* Wordsworth's Female Vagrant. — Ed, 
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standing disclosed itself in all her looks and move- 
ments. It lay on her countenance, like a steady un- 
shadowed moonlight : and her voice, which was natu- 
rally at once sweet and subtle, came from her, like the 
fine flute tones of a masterly performer, which still float- 
ing at some uncertain distance, seem to be created by 
the player, rather than to proceed from the instrument. 
If you had listened to it in one of those brief sabbaths 
of the soul, when the activity and discursiveness of the 
thoughts are suspended, and the mind quietly eddies 
round, instead of flowing onward— (as at late evening in 
the spring I have seen a bat wheel in silent circles round 
and round a fruit-tree in fuU blossom, in the midst of 
which, as within a close tent of the purest white, an 
unseen nightingale was piping its sweetest notes)— in 
such a mood you might have half-fancied, half-felt, that 
her voice had a separate being of its own — that it was a 
living something, the mode of existence of which was for 
the ear only : so deep was her resignation, so entirely 
had it become the unconscious habit of her nature, and 
in all she did or said, so perfectly were both her move- 
ments and her utterance without effort, and without the 
appearance of effort! Her dying father's last words, 
addressed to the clergyman who attended him, were his 
grateful testimony, that during his long and sore trial 
his good Maria had behaved to him like an angel ; — ^that 
the most disagreeable offices and the least suited to her 
age and sex, had never drawn an unwilling look from 
her, and that whenever his eye had met hers, he had 
been sure to see in it either the tear of pity or the sudden 
smile expressive of her affection and wish to cheer him. 
God (said he) will reward the good girl for all her long 
dutifulness to me! He departed during the inward 
prayer, which followed these his last words. His wish 
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will be fdlfilled in eternity ; but for this world the prayer 
of the dying man was not heard. 

Maria sat and wept by the grave, which now contained 
her father, her Mend, the only bond by which she was 
linked to life. But while yet the last sound of his death- 
bell was murmuring away in the air, she was obliged to 
return with two revenue officers, who demanded entrance 
into the house, in order to take possession of the papers 
of the deceased, and from them to discover whether he 
had always given in his income, and paid the yearly 
income-tax according to his oath, and in proportion to 
his property.* After the few documents had been 
looked through and collated with the registers, the 
officers found, or pretended to find, sufficient proofs, 
that the deceased had not paid his tax proportionably, 
which imposed on them the duty to put all the effects 
under lock and seal. They therefore desired the maiden 
to retire to an empty room, till the Ransom Office had 
decided on the affair. Bred up in suffering, and habitu- 
ated to immediate compliance, the afl&ighted and weep- 
ing maiden obeyed. She hastened to the empty garret, 
wMle the revenue officers placed the lock and seal upon 



* This tax, caUed the Lowmg or ransom, in Nuremberg, wns at first 
a Yolimtary contribution : every one gave according to his liking or 
circmnBtances. But in the beginning of the 15th century the heavy 
contributions levied for the service of the Empire forced the magistrates 
to determine the proportions and make the payment compulsory. 
Brery citizen must yearly take what is called his ransom oath {Losungs- 
eid) that the sum paid by him has been in the strict determinate pro- 
portion to his property. On the death of any citizen, the Ransom 
Office, or commissioners for this income or property tax, possess the 
right to examine his books and papers, and to compare his yearly pay- 
ment as found in their legisters with the property he appears to have 
possessed during that time. If any disproportion is detected, if the 
yearly declarations of the deceased should have been inaccurate in the 
least degree, his whole efifects are confiscated, and though he should 
have left wife and child, the state treasury becomes his heir. 
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the other doors, and finally took away the papers to the 
Ransom Office. 

Not before evening did the poor feint Maria, exhausted 
with weeping, rouse herself with the intention of going 
to her bed : but she found the door of her chamber 
sealed up and that she must pass the night on the floor 
of the garret. The officers had had the humanity to 
place at the door the small portion of food that happened 
to be in the house. Thus passed several days, till the 
officers returned with an order that Maria Eleonora 
Schoning should leave the house without delay, the com- 
mission court having confiscated the whole property to 
the city treasury. The father before he was bedridden, 
had never possessed any considerable property ; but yet, 
by his industry, had been able not only to keep himself 
free from debt, but to lay up a small sum for the evil 
day. Three years of evil days, three whole years of 
sickness, had consumed the greatest part of this ; yet 
still enough remained not only to defend his daughter 
from immediate want, but likewise to maintain her till 
she could get into some service or employment, and 
should have recovered her spirits sufficiently to bear up 
against the hardships of life. With this thought her 
dying father comforted himself, and this hope too proved 
vain. 

A timid girl, whose past life had been made up of 
sorrow and privation, she went indeed to solicit the 
commissioners in her own behalf ; but these were, as is 
mostly the case on the continent, advocates — the most 
hateful class, perhaps, of human society, hardened by the 
frequent sight of misery, and seldom superior in moral 
character to English pettifoggers or Old Bailey attomies* 
She went to them, indeed, but not a word could she say 
for herself, Her tears and inarticulate sounds — for these 
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her judges had no ears or eyes. Mute and confounded, 
like an unfledged dove fallen out from its mother's nest, 
Maria betook herself to her home, and found the house 
door too now shut upon her. Her whole wealth con- 
sisted in the clothes she wore. She had no relations to 
whom she could apply, for those of her mother had 
disclaimed all acquaintance with her, and her father was 
a Nether Saxon by birth. She had no acquaintance, for 
all the friends of old Schoning had forsaken him in the 
first year of his sickness. She had no play-fellow, for 
who was likely to have been the companion of a nurse in 
the room of a sick man? Surely, since the creation 
never was a human being more solitary and forsaken than 
this innocent poor creature, that now roamed about 
friendless in a populous city, to the whole of whose 
inhabitants her fiUal tenderness, her patient domestic 
goodness, and all her soft yet difficult virtues, might 
well have been the model : — 

Bat homeless near a thonsand homes she stood, 
And near a thousand tables pin'd and wanted food ! * 

The night came, and Maria knew not where to find a 
shelter. She tottered to the church-yard of St. James* 
church in Niiremberg, where the body of her father 
rested. Upon the yet grassless grave she threw herself 
down ; and could anguish have prevailed over youth, that 
night she had been in heaven. The day came, and like 
a guilty thing, this guiltless, this good being, stole away 
from the crowd that began to pass through the church- 
yard, and hastening through the streets to the city-gate, 
she hid herself behind a garden hedge just beyond it, and 
there wept away the second day of her desolation. The 

* Wordsworth's Female Vagrant. — Ed, 
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evening closed in : the pang of hunger made itself felt 
amid the dull aching of self-wearied anguish, and drove 
the sufferer back again into the city. Yet what could 
she gain there ? She had not the courage to beg, and 
the very thought of stealing never occurred to her 
innocent mind. Scarce conscious whither she was going, 
or why she went, she found herself once more by her 
father's grave, as the last relic of evening faded away in 
the horizon. 

I have sat for some minutes with my pen resting : I 
can scarce summon the courage to tell, what I scarce 
know whether I ought to tell. Were I composing a 
tale of fiction, the reader might justly suspect the purity 
of my own heart, and most certainly would have abun- 
dant right to resent such an incident, as an outrage 
wantonly offered to his imagination. As I think of the 
circumstance, it seems more like a distempered dream : 
but alas ! what is guilt so detestable other than a dream 
of madness, that worst madness, the madness of the 
heart ? I cannot but believe, that the dark and restless 
passions must first have drawn the mind in upon them- 
selves, and, as with the confusion of imperfect sleep, have 
in some strange manner taken away the sense of reality, 
in order to render it possible for a human being to 
perpetrate what it is too certain that human beings have 
perpetrated. The church-yards in most of the German 
cities, and too often, I fear, in those of our own country, 
are not more injurious to health than to morality. Their 
former venerable character is no more. The religion of 
the place has followed its superstitions, and their dark- 
ness and loneliness tempt worse spirits to roam in them 
than those whose nightly wanderings appalled the 
believing hearts of our brave forefathers. It was close 
by the new-made grave of her father that the meek and 
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spotless daughter became the victim to brutal violence, 
which weeping and watching and cold and hunger had 
rendered her utterly unable to resist. The monster left 
her in a trance of stupefaction, and into her right hand, 
which she had clenched convulsively, he had forced a 
half-dollar. 

It was one of the darkest nights of autumn : in the 
deep and dead silence the only sounds audible were the 
slow blunt ticking of the church clock, and now and then 
the sinking down of bones in the nigh chamel house. 
Maria, when she had in some degree recovered her 
senses, sate upon the grave near which— not her innocence 
had been sacrificed, but — that which, from the frequent 
adnfbnitions and almost the dying words of her father, 
she had been accustomed to consider as such. Guiltless, 
she felt the pangs of guilt, and still continued to grasp 
the coin which the monster had left in her hand, with 
an anguish as sore as if it had been indeed the wages of 
voluntary prostitution. Giddy and faint from want of 
food, her brain becoming feverish from sleeplessness, and 
this unexampled concurrence of calamities, this complica- 
tion and entanglement of misery in misery, she imagined 
that she heard her father's voice bidding her leave his 
sight. His last blessings had been conditional, for in his 
last hours he had told her, that the loss of her innocence 
would not let him rest quiet in his grave. His last 
blessings now sounded in her ears like curses, and she 
fled from the church-yard as if a demon had been chasing 
her ; and hurrying along the streets, through which it is 
probable her accursed violator had walked with quiet and 
orderly step* to his place of rest and security, she was 

♦ It must surely have been after hearing of or witnessing some 
similar event or scene of wretchedness^ that the most eloquent of our 
writers (I bad almost said of our poets,) Jeremy Taylor, wrote the 
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seized by the watchmen of the night — a welcome prey, 
as they receive in Nuremberg a reward from the police 
chest, for every woman they find in the streets after ten 
o'clock at night. It was midnight, and she was taken to 
the next watchhonse. 

The sitting magistrate, before whom she was carried 
the next morning, prefaced his first question with the 
most opprobrious title that ever belonged to the most 
hardened street-walkers, and which man bom of woman 
should not address even to these, were it but for his own 
sake. The frightfiil name awakened the poor orphan 
from her dream of guilt, it brought back the conscious- 
ness of her innocence, but with it the sense likewise of her 
wrongs and of her helplessness. The cold hand of dfeath 
seemed to grasp her, she fainted dead away at his feet, 
and was not without difficulty recovered. The magistrate 

following paragraph, wluch at least in Longinus's sense of the word, 
we may place among the most sublime passages in English liteititare. 
** He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he be in love with this 
world, we need not despair but that a witty man might reconcile him 
with tortures, and make him think charitably of the rack, and he 
brought to admire the harmony that is made by a herd of evening 
wolves when they miss their draught of blood in their midnight revels. 
The groans of a man in a fit of the stone are worse than all these ; and 
the distractions of a troubled conscience are worse than those groans : 
and yet a careless merry sinner is worse than all that. But if we 
could from one of the battlements of heaven espy, how many men and 
women at this time lie fainting and dying for want of bread, how many 
young men are hewn down by the sword of war ; how many poor 
orphans are now weeping over the graves of their father, by whose life 
they were enabled to eat ; if we could bat hear how many manners 
and passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek out because 
their keel dashes against a rock, or bulges under them ; how many 
people there are that weep with want, and are mad with oppression, or 
are desperate by a too quick sense of a constant infelicity ; in aU 
reason we should be glad to be out of the noise and participation of so 
many evils. This is a place of sorrows and tears, of great evils and 
constant calamities : let us remove hence, at least in affections and 
preparations of mind.'' 

Holy Dyingy ch. 1. s. 5, with omissions. — Ed, 
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was so fax softened, and only so fer, as to dismiss her for 

the present ; but with a menace of sending her to the 

House of Correction if she were brought before him a 

second time. The idea of her own innocence now became 

uppermost in her mind ; but mingling with the thought 

of her utter forlomness, and the image of her angry 

father, and doubtless still in a state of bewilderment, she 

formed the resolution of drowning herself in the river 

Pegnitz — in order (for this was the shape which her fancy 

had taken) to throw herself at her father's feet, and to 

justify her innocence to him in the world of spirits. She 

hoped, that her father would speak for her to the Saviour, 

and that she should be forgiven. But as she was passing 

through the suburb, she was met by a soldier's wife, who 

during the life-time of her father had been occasionally 

employed in the house as a chare-woman. This poor 

woman was startled at the disordered apparel, and more 

disordered looks of her young mistress, and questioned 

her with such an anxious and heart-felt tenderness, as 

at once brought back the poor orphan to her natural 

feelings and the obligations of religion. As a frightened 

child throws itself into the arms of its mother, and hiding 

its head on her breast, half tells amid sobs what has 

happened to it, so did she throw herself on the neck of 

the woman who had uttered the first words of kindness 

to her since her father's death, and with loud weeping 

she related what she had endured and what she was 

about to have done, told her all her affliction and her 

misery, the wormwood and the gall. Her kind-hearted 

friend mingled tears with tears, pressed the poor forsaken 

one to her heart ; comforted her with sentences out of the 

hymn-book; and with the most affectionate entreaties 

conjured her to give up her horrid purpose, for that life 

was short, and heaven was for ever. 
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Maria had been bred up in the fear of God : she now 
trembled at the thought of her former purpose, and fol- 
lowed her friend Harlin, for that was the name of her 
guardian angel, to her home hard by. The moment she 
entered the door, she sank down and lay at her fdll 
length, as if only to be motionless in a place of shelter 
had been the fulness of delight. As when a withered 
leaf, that has been long whirled about by the gusts of 
autumn, is blown into a cave or hollow tree, it stops sud- 
denly, and all at once looks the very image of quiet — 
such might this poor orphan appear to the eye of a medi- 
tative imagination. 

A place of shelter she had attained, and a friend wil- 
ling to comfort her in all that she could : but the noble- 
hearted Harlin was herself a daughter of calamity, one 
who from year to year must lie down in weariness and 
rise up to labour ; for whom this world provides no other 
comfort but the sleep which enables them to forget it ; 
no other physician but death, which takes them out of 
it. She was married to one of the city guards, who, 
like Maria's father, had been long sick and bed-ridden. 
Him, herself, and two little children, she had to main- 
tain by washing and charing;* and sometime after Maria 
had been domesticated with them, Harlin told her that 
she herself had been once driven to a desperate thought 
by the cry of her hungry children, during a want of em- 
ployment, and that she had been on the point of killing 
one of the little ones, and of then surrendering herself 
into the hands of justice. In this manner, she had con- 
ceived, all would be well provided for ; the surviving 
child would be admitted, as a matter of course, into the 

* I am ignorant, whether there be any classical authority for this 
word ; but I know no other word that expresses occasional day-labour 
in the houses of others. 
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Orphan House, and her husband into the Hospital, while 
she herself would have atoned for her act by a public 
execution, and together with the child that she had de- 
stroyed, would have passed into a state of bliss. All this 
she related to Maria, and those tragic thoughts left but 
too deep and lasting impression on her mind. Weeks 
after, she herself renewed the conversation, by expressing 
to her benefactress her inability to conceive how it was 
possible for one human being to take away the life of 
another, especially that of an innocent little child. " For 
that reason," repUed Harlin, " because it was so innocent 
and so good, I wished to put it out of this wicked world. 
Thinkest thou then, that I would have my head cut off 
for the sake of a wicked child ? Therefore it was little 
Nan, that I meant to have taken with me, who, as you 
see, is always so sweet and patient; little Frank has 
already his humours and naughty tricks, and suits better 
for this world." This was the answer. Maria brooded 
awhile over it in silence, then passionately snatched the 
children up in her arms, as if she would protect them 
against their own mother. 

For one whole year the orphan lived with the soldier's 
wife, and by their joint labours barely kept off absolute 
want. As a little boy (ahnost a child in size, though in 
his thirteenth year) once told me of himself, as he was 
guiding me up the Brocken, in the Hartz Forest, they 
had but " little of that, of which a great deal tells but 
for little." But now came the second winter, and with 
it came bad times, a season of trouble for this poor and 
meritorious household. The wife now fell sick : too con- 
stant and too hard labour, too scanty and too innutritious 
food, had gradually wasted away her strength. Maria 
redoubled her efforts in order to provide bread and fiiel 
for their washing which they took in ; but the task was 
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above her powers. Besides, she was so timid and so 
agitated at the sight of strangers, that sometimes, with 
the best good-will, she was left without employment. 
One by one, every article of the least value which they 
possessed was sold off, except the bed on which the hus- 
band lay. He died just before the approach of spring ; 
but about the same time the wife gave signs of convales- 
cence. The physician, though almost as poor as his 
patients, had been kind to them : silver and gold had he 
none, but he occasionally brought a little wine, and often 
assured them that nothing was wanting to her perfect 
recovery, but better nourishment and a little wine every 
day. This, however, could not be regularly procured, 
and Harlin's spirits sank, and as her bodily pain left her 
she became more melancholy, silent, and self-involved. 
And now it was that Maria's mind was incessantly racked 
by the frightful apprehension, that her friend might be 
again meditating the accomplishment of her former pur- 
pose. She had grown as passionately fond of the two 
children as if she had borne them under her own heart; 
but the jeopardy in which she conceived her friend's sal- 
vation to stand — this was her predominant thought. For 
all the hopes and fears, which under a happier lot would 
have been associated with the objects of the senses, were 
transferred, by Maria, to her notions and images of a 
future state. 

In the beginning of March, one bitter cold evening, 
Maria started up and suddenly left the house. The last 
xnorsel of food had been divided betwixt the two children 
for their breakfast: and for the last hour or more the 
little boy had been crying for hunger, while his gentler 
sister had been hiding her face in Maria's lap, and press- 
ing her little body against her knees, in order by that 
xnechanic pressure to dull the aching from emptiness. 
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The tender-hearted and visionary maiden had watched 
the mother's eye, and had interpreted several of her sad 
md steady looks according to her preconceived appre- 
iensions. She had conceived all at once the strange and 
mthnsiastic thought, that she would in some way or 
)ther oflfer her own soul for the salvation of the soul of 
ler friend. The money, which had been left in her hand, 
lashed upon the eye of her mind, as a single unconnected 
mage : and faint with hunger and shivering with cold, 
ihe sallied forth — in search of guilt ! Awfiil are the dis- 
)e3isations of the Supreme, and in his severest judgments 
he hand of mercy is visible. It was a night so wild 
irith wind and rain, or rather rain and snow mixed to- 
yether, that a famished wolf would have staid in his cave, 
md list^ied to a howl more fearful than his own. For- 
om Maria ! thou wast kneeling in pious simplicity at 
lihe grave of thy fether, and thou becamest the prey of a 
DOLonster. Innocent thou wast and without guilt didst 
thou remain. Now thou goest forth of thy own accord ; 
— ^but God will have pity on thee. Poor bewildered 
imiocent ! In thy spotless imagination dwelt no distinct 
conception of the evil which thou wentest forth to brave. 
To save the soul of thy Mend was the dream of thy 
feverish brain, and thou wast again apprehended as an 
outcast of shameless sensuality, at the moment when thy 
too spiritualized fancy was busied with the glorified 
forms of thy friend and her little ones interceding for 
thee at the throne of the Reedemer ! 

At this moment her pertm*bed fancy suddenly suggested 
to her a new mean for the accomplishment of her purpose ; 
and she replied to the night-watch, who with a brutal 
laugh bade her expect on the morrow the unmanly 
punishment, which to the disgrace of human nature the 
laws of some Protestant states inflict on female vagrants, 

VOL. n. £ 
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that she came to deliver herself up as an infanticide. 
She was instantly taken before the magistrate through as 
wild and pitiless a storm as ever pelted on a houseless 
head, — through as black and tyrannous a night as ever 
aided the workings of a heated brain. Here she confessed 
that she had been delivered of an infant by the soldier's 
wife, Harlin, that she deprived it of life in the presence 
of Harlin, and according to a plan preconcerted with her, 
and that Harlin had buried it somewhere in the wood, 
but where she knew not. During this strange tale she 
appeared to listen with a mixture of fear and satisfaction 
to the howling of the wind, and never sure could a con- 
fession of real guilt have been accompanied by a more 
dreadfully appropriate music. At the moment of her 
apprehension she had formed the scheme of helping her 
friend out of the world in a state of innocence. When 
the soldier's widow was confronted with the orphan, and 
the latter had repeated her confession to her face, Harlin 
answered in these words, " For God's sake, Maria ! how 
have I deserved this of thee ? " Then turning to the 
magistrate said, " I know nothing of this." This was 
the sole answer which she gave, and not another word 
could they extort from her. The instruments of torture 
were brought, and Harlin was warned, that if she did not 
confess of her own accord, the truth would be inmie- 
diately forced from her. This menace convulsed Maria 
Schoning with affright ; her intention had been to eman- 
cipate herself and her friend from a life of unmixed 
suffering, without the crime of suicide in either, and with 
no guilt at all on the part of her friend. The thought of 
her friend's being put to the torture had not occurred to 
her. Wildly and eagerly she pressed her friend's hands, 
already bound in preparation for the torture ; — she pressed 
them in agony between her own, and said to her, "Anna! 
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confess it ! Anna, dear Anna ! it will then be well with 
all of us ! all, all of ns ! and Frank and little Nan will 
be put into the Orphan House ! " Maria's scheme now 
passed, like a flash of lightning, through the widow's 
mind ; she acceded to it at once, kissed Maria repeatedly, 
and then serenely turning her face to the judge, acknow- 
ledged that she had added to the guilt by so obstinate a 
denial, that all her Mend had said was true, save only 
that she had thrown the dead infeint into the river, and 
not buried it in the wood. 

They were both committed to prison, and as they both 
persevered in their common confession, the process was 
soon made out and the condemnation followed the trial : 
and the sentence, by which they were both to be be- 
headed with the sword, was ordered to be put in force on 
the next day but one. On the morning of the execution, 
the delinquents were brought together, in order that they 
might be reconciled with each other, and join in common 
prayer for forgiveness of their common guilt. 

But now Maria's thoughts took another turn. The 
idea tiiat her benefectress, that so very good a woman, 
should be violently put out of life, and this with an 
infamy on her name which would cling for ever to the 
little orphans, .overpowered her. Her own excessive 
desire to die scarcely prevented her from discovering 
the whole plan; and when Harlin was left alone with 
her, and she saw her friend's calm and afiPectionate look, 
her fortitude was dissolved: she burst into loud and 
passionate weeping, and throwing herself into her friend's 
arms, with convulsive sobs she entreated her forgiveness. 
Harlin pressed the poor agonized girl to her arms ; like 
a tender mother, she kissed and fondled her wet cheeks, 
and in the most solemn and emphatic tones assured her 
that there was nothing to for^ve. On the contrary, she 

E 2 
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was her greatest benefactress and the instrument of God's 
goodness to remove her at once from a miserable world 
and from the temptation of coromitting a heavy crime. 
In vain. Her repeated promises, that she would answer 
before God for them both, could not pacify the tortured 
conscience of Maria, till at length the presence of the 
clergyman and the preparations for receiving the sacra- 
ment occasioning the widow to address her thus — ^' See, 
Maria! this is the body and blood of Christ, which 
takes away all sin ! Let us partake together of this 
holy repast with fall trust in God and joyful hope 
of our approaching happiness." These words of comfort, 
uttered with cheering tones, and accompanied with a look 
of inexpressible tenderness and serenity, brought back 
peace for a while to her troubled spirit. They communi- 
cated together, and on parting, the magnanimous woman 
once more embraced her young friend : then stretching 
her hand toward heaven, said, " Be tranquil, Maria ! by 
to-morrow morning we are there, and all our sorrows stay 
here behind us." 

I hasten to the scene of the executipn : for I anticipate 
my reader's feelings in the exhaustion of my own heart 
Serene and with unaltered countenance the lofty-minded 
Harlin heard the strokes of the death-bell, stood before 
the scaffold while the staff was broken over her, and 
at length ascended the steps, all with a steadiness and 
tranquillity of manner which was not more distant from 
fear than from defiance and bravado. Altogether dif- 
ferent was the state of poor Maria : with shattered nerves 
and an agonizing conscience that incessantly accused her 
as the murderess of her friend, she did not walk but 
staggered towards the scaffold and stumbled up the steps. 
While Harlin, who went first, at every step turned her 
head round and still whispered to her, raising her eyes 
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to heaven, — "But a few minutes, Maria! and we are 
there ! *' On the scaffold she again bade her farewell, 
again repeating " Dear Maria ! but one minute now, and 
we are together with God." But when she knelt down 
and her neck was bared for the stroke, the unhappy 
girl lost all self-command, and with a loud and piercing 
shriek she bade them hold and not murder the mnocent. 
'* She is innocent ! I have borne false witness ! I alone 
am the murderess!" She rolled herself now at the feet 
of the executioner, and now at those of the clergymen, 
and conjured them to stop the execution, declaring that 
the whole story had been iovented by herself ; that she 
had never brought forth, much less destroyed an infant ; 
that for her Mend's sake she made this discovery ; that 
for herself she wished to die, and would die gladly, if 
they would take away her friend, and promise to free her 
soul from the dreadful agony of having murdered her 
friend by false witness. The executioner asked Harlin, 
if there were any truth in what Maria Schoning had 
said. The heroine answered with manifest reluctance: 
"Most assuredly she hath said the truth: I confessed 
myself guilty, because I wished to die and thought it 
best for both of us ; and now that my hope is on the 
moment of its accomplishment, I cannot be supposed to 
declare myself innocent for the sake of saving my life ; — 
but any wretchedness is to be endured rather than that 
poor creature should be hurried out of the world in a 
state of despair." 

The outcry of the attending populace prevailed to sus- 
pend the execution : a report was sent to the assembled 
magistrates, and in the meantime one of the priests re- 
proached the widow in bitter words for her former false 
confession. " What," she replied sternly, but without 
anger, " what would the truth have availed ? Before I 
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perceived my friend's purpose I did deny it : my assurance 
was pronounced an impudent lie : I was already bound 
for the torture, and so bound that the sinews of my 
hands started, and one of their worships in the large 
white peruke, threatened that he would have me stretched 
till the sun shone through me ; — and that then I should 
cry out, Yes, when it was too late." The priest was hard- 
hearted or superstitious enough to continue his reproofe, 
to which the noble woman condescended no further 
answer. The other clergyman, however, was both more 
rational and more humane. He succeeded in silencing 
his colleague, and the former half of the long hour, 
which the magistrates took in making speeches on the 
improbability of the tale instead of re-examining the cul- 
prits in person, he employed in gaining from the widow a 
connected account of all the circumstances, and in listen- 
ing occasionally to Maria's passionate descriptions of all 
her friend's goodness and magnanimity. For she had 
gained an influx of life and spirit from the assurance in 
her mind, both that she had now rescued Harlin from 
death and was about to expiate the guilt of her purpose 
by her own execution. For the latter half of the time 
the clergyman remained in silence, lost in thought, and 
momently expecting the return of the messenger. All 
that during the deep silence of this interval could be 
heard, was one exclamation of Harlin to her unhappy 
friend — " Oh ! Maria ! Maria ! couldst thou but have 
kept up thy courage for another minute, we should have 
been now in heaven ! " The messenger came back with 
an order from the magistrates — to proceed with the exe- 
cution! With re-animated countenance Harlin placed 
her neck on the block and her head was severed from 
her body amid a general shriek from the crowd. The 
executioner fainted after the blow, and the under hang- 
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man was ordered to take his place. He was not wanted. 
Maria was already gone : her body was found as cold as 
if she had been dead for some hours. The flower had 
been snapt in the storm, before the scythe of violence 
could come near iL 



ESSAY II. 

The history of times representeth the magnitude of actions and the 
pnblic &ce8 and deportment of persons, and passeth oyer in silence the 
smaller passages and motions of men and matters. Bat snch being the 
workmanship of God, as he doth hang the greatest weight upon the 
smallest wires, maxima e minimis suspendens; it comes therefore to 
pass, that such histories do rather set forth the pomp of business than 
the true and inward resorts thereof. But liyes, if they be well written, 
propounding to themselves a person to represent in whom actions both 
greater and smaller, public and private, have a commixture, must of 
necessity contain a more true, native, and lively representation.-' 
Bacon.* 

Mankind in general are so little in the habit of looking 
steadily at their own meaning, or of weighing the words 
by which they express it, that the writer, who is careful 
to do both, will sometimes mislead his readers through 
the very excellence which qualifies him to be their in- 
structor : and this with no other fault on his part, than 
the modest mistake of supposing in those, to whom he 
addresses himself, an intellect as watchful as his own. 
The inattentive reader adopts as unconditionally true, or 
perhaps rails at his author for having stated as such, 
what upon examination would be found to have been 
duly limited, and would so have been understood, if 
opaque spots and false refractions were as rare in the 
mental as in the bodily eye. The motto, for instance, to 
this paper has more than once served as* an excuse and 
authority for huge volumes of biographical mmuiia, 

* Advancement of Learning, B. ii. — Ed, 
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which render the real character ahnost invisible, like 
clouds of dust on a portrait, or the counterfeit frankin- 
cense which smoke-blacks the favourite idol of a Roman 
Catholic village. Yet Lord Bacon, by the expressions 
'public faces' and * propounding to themselves a person,' 
evidently confines the biographer to such facts as are 
either susceptible of some useful general inference, or 
tend to illustrate those qualities which distinguished the 
subject of them from ordinary men ; while the passage 
in the general was meaut to guard the historian against 
considering as trifles, all that might appear so to those 
who recognize no greatness in the mind, and can con- 
ceive no dignity in any incident, which does not act on 
their senses by its external accompaniments, or on their 
curiosity by its immediate consequences. Things appa- 
rently insignificant are recommended to our notice, not 
for their own sakes, but for their bearings or influences 
on things of importance : in other words, when they are 
insignificant in appearance only. 

An inquisitiveness into the minutest circumstances and 
casual sayings of eminent contemporaries is indeed quite 
natural ; but so are all our follies, and the more natural 
they are, the more caution should we exert in guarding 
against them. To scribble trifles even on the perishable 
glass of an inn window, is the mark of an idler ; but to 
engrave them on the marble monument, sacred to the 
memory of the departed great, is something worse than 
idleness. The spirit of genuine biography is in nothing 
more conspicuous than in the firmness with which it 
withstands the cravings of worthless curiosity, as distin- 
guished from .the thirst after useful knowledge. For, in 
the first place, such anecdotes as derive their whole aud 
sole interest from the great name of the person concerning 
whom they are related, and neither illustrate his general 
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character nor his particular actions, would scarcely have 
been noticed or remembered except by men of weak 
minds : it is not unlikely, therefore, that they were mis- 
apprehended at the time, and it is most probable that 
they have been related as incorrectly as they were noticed 
injudiciously. Nor are the consequences of such garru- 
lous biography merely negative. For, as insignificant 
stories can derive no real respectability from the eminence 
of the person who happens to be the subject of them, but 
rather an additional deformity of disproportion, they are 
apt to have their insipidity seasoned by the same bad 
passions that accompany the habit of gossiping in gene- 
ral ; and the misapprehensions of weak men meeting 
with the misinterpretations of malignant men, have not 
seldom formed the groundwork of the most grievous 
calumnies. In the second place, these trifles are subver- 
sive of the great end of biography, which is to fix the 
attention, and to interest the feelings, of men on those 
qualities and actions which have made a particular life 
worthy of being recorded. It is, no doubt, the duty of 
an honest biographer, to portray the prominent imper- 
fections as well as excellencies of his hero ; but I am at 
a loss to conceive how this can be deemed an excuse for 
heaping together a multitude of particulars, which can 
prove nothing of any man that might not have been 
safely taken for granted of all men. In the present age 
(emphatically the age of personality) there are more than 
ordinary motives for withholding all encouragement from 
this mania of busying ourselves with the names of others^ 
which is still more alarming as a symptom than it is 
troublesome as a disease. The reader must be still less 
acquainted with contemporary literature than myself— a 
case not likely to occur — if he needs me to inform him 
that there are men who, trading in the silliest anecdotes, 
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in unprovoked abuse and senseless eulogy, think them- 
selves nevertheless employed both worthily and honour- 
ably, if only all this be done in good set terms, and from 
the press, and of public characters, — a class which has 
increased so rapidly of late, that it becomes difficult to 
discover what characters are to be considered as private. 
Alas ! if these wretched misusers of language and the 
means of giving wings to thought, — the means of multi- 
plying the presence of an individual mind, — alas ! had 
they ever known how great a thing the possession of any 
one simple truth is, and how mean a thing a mere fact is, 
except as seen in the light of some comprehensive truth ; 
if they had but once experienced the unborrowed compla- 
cency, the inward independence, the home-bred strength, 
with which every clear conception of the reason is accom- 
panied ; they would shrink from their own pages as at 
the remembrance of a crime. For a crime it is, (and the 
man who hesitates in pronouncing it such, must be igno- 
rant of what mankind owe to books, what he himself 
owes to them in spite of his ignorance,) thus to introduce 
the spirit of vulgar scandal and personal inquietude into 
the closet and the library, environing with evil passions 
the very sanctuaries, to which we should flee for refuge 
from them. For to what do these publications appeal, 
whether they present themselves as biography or as 
anonymous criticism, but to the same feelings which the 
scandal-bearers and time-killers of ordinary life seek to 
gratify in themselves and their listeners ? And both the 
authors and admirers of such publications, in what respect 
are they less truants and deserters from their own hearts, 
and from their appointed task of understanding and 
amending them, than the most garrulous female chroni- 
cler of the goings-on of yesterday in the families of her 
neighbours and townsfolk ? 
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I have reprinted the following biographical sketch, 
partly indeed in the hope that it may be the means of 
introducing to the reader's knowledge, in case he should 
not have fonned an acquaintance with them already, two 
of the most interesting biographical works in our lan- 
guage, both for the weight of the matter, and the incuriosa 
felicitas of the style. I refer to Eoger North's Examen, 
and the Life of his brother, the Lord Keeper Guilford. 
The pages are all alive with the genuine idioms of our 
mother-tongue. 

A fastidious taste, it is true, will find offence in the 
occasional vulgarisms, or what we now call slang, which 
not a few of our writers, shortly after the restoration of 
Charles IL, seem to have affected as a mark of loyalty. 
These instances, however, are but a trifling drawback. 
They are not sought for, as is too often and too plainly 
done by L'Estrange, Collyer, Tom Brown, and their imi- 
tators. North never goes out of his way either to seek 
them or to avoid them; and in the main his language 
gives us the very nerve, pulse, and sinew of a hearty, 
healthy, conversational English. 

This is my first reason for the insertion of this extract 
My other and principal motive may be found in the 
kindly good-tempered spirit of the passage. But instead 
of troubling the reader with the painful contrast which 
so many recollections force on my own feelings, I wiQ 
refer the character-makers of the present day to the let- 
ters of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More to Martin Dorpius, 
which are commonly annexed to the Encomium MorUB; 
and then for a practical comment on the just and affect- 
ing sentiments of these two great men, to the works of 
Roger North, as proofs how alone an English scholar and 
gentleman will permit himself to delineate his contem- 
poraries even under the strongest prejudices of party 
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spirit, and though employed on the coarsest subjects. A 
coarser subject than the Chief Justice Saunders cannot 
well be imagined ; nor does North use his colours with a 
sparing or very delicate hand ; and yet the final impres- 
sion is that of kindness. 

BXTEACT FKOM NORTH'S LIFE OF THE LORD KEEPER 

GUILFORD.* 

The Lord Chief Justice Saunders succeeded in the 
room of Pemberton. His character and his beginning 
were equally strange. He was at first no better than a 
poor beggar boy, if not a parish foundling, without known 
parents or relations. He had found a way to live by 
obsequiousness in Clement's Inn, as I remember, and 
courting the attorney's clerks for scraps. The extraordi- 
nary observance and diligence of the boy made the society 
willing to do him good. He appeared very ambitious to 
learn to write ; and one of the attomies got a board 
knocked up at a window on the top of a stair-case ; and 
that was his desk, where he sat and wrote after copies of 
court and other hands the clerks gave him. He made 
himself so expert a writer that he took in business, and 
earned some pence by hackney-writing. And thus by 
degrees he pushed his faculties, and feU to forms, and, by 
books that were lent him, became an exquisite entering 
clerk ; and, by the same course of improvement of him- 
seli^ an able counsel, first in special pleading, then at 
large ; and after he was called to the bar, had practice in 
the King's Bench court equal to any there. As to his 
person he was very corpulent and beastly ; a mere lump 
of morbid flesh. He used to say, " By his troggs," (such 
a humorous way of talking he affected) " none could say 

• Edit. 1826. Tol. ii. p. U.^Ed. 
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he wanted issue of his body, for he had nine in his bacL" 
He was a fetid mass, that offended his neighbours at the 
bar in the sharpest degree. Those, whose ill fortune it 
was to stand near him, were confessors, and, in summer 
time, almost martyrs. This hateftil decay of his carcase 
came upon him by continual sottishness ; for to say 
nothing of brandy, he was seldom without a pot of ale at 
his nose, or near him. That exercise was all he used; 
the rest of his life was sitting at his desk or piping at 
home ; and that home was a tailor's house in Butcher 
Row, called his lodging, and the man's wife was his nurse 
or worse ; but by virtue of his money, of which he made 
little account, though he got a great deal, he soon became 
master of the family ; and, being no changeling, he never 
removed, but was true to his friends, and they to him, to 
the last hour of his life. 

So much for his person and education. As for his 
parts, none had them more lively than he. Wit and 
repartee in an affected rusticity were natural to him. 
He was ever ready and never at a loss ; and none came 
so near as he to be a match for Serjeant Maynard. His 
great dexterity was in the art of special pleading, and he 
would lay snares that often caught his superiors who 
were not aware of his traps. And he was so fond of 
success for his clients, that, rather than fail, he would 
set the court hard with a trick ; for which he met some- 
times with a reprimand, which he would wittily ward 
off, so that no one was much offended with him. But 
Hale could not bear his iiTegularity of life ; and for that^ 
and suspicion of his tricks, used to bear hard upon him 
in the court. But no ill usage from the bench was too 
hard for his hold of business, being such as scarce any 
could do but himself. With all this, he had a goodness 
of nature and disposition in so great a degree that he 
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may be deservedly styled a philanthrope. He was a very 
Silenus to the boys, as, in this place, I may term the 
students of Ihe law, to make them merry whenever they 
had a mind to it. He had nothing of rigid or austere in 
him. If any near him at the bar grumbled at his stench, 
he ever converted the complaint into content and laugh- 
ing with the abundance of his wit. As to his ordinary 
dealing, he was as honest as the driven snow was white ; 
and why not^ having no regard for money, or desire to 
be rich ? And for good-nature and condescension, there 
was not his fellow. I have seen him for hours and half- 
hours together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
with an audience of students over against him, putting 
of cases and debating so as suited their capacities, and 
encouraged their industry. And so in the Temple, he 
seldom moved without a parcel of youths hanging about 
him, and he merry and jesting with them. 

It will be readily conceived that this man was never 
cut out to be a presbyter, or anything that is severe 
and crabbed. In no time did he lean to faction, but did 
his business without offence to any. He put off officious 
talk of government or politics with jests, and so made 
his wit a catholicon or shield to cover all his weak places 
or infirmities. When the court fell into a steady course of 
using the law against all kinds of offenders, this man was 
taken into the king's business ; and had the jfert of 
drawing and perusal of almost all indictments and infor- 
mations that were then to be prosecuted, with the plead- 
ings thereon, if any were special ; and he had the set- 
tling of the large pleadings in the qiio warranto against 
London. His Lordship had no sort of conversation with 
him but in the way of business and at the bar ; but once, 
after he was in the king's business, he dined with his 
Lordship, and no more. And there be sYio^^^ «ELC?Oc^'et 
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qualification he had acquired, and that was to play jigs 
ujwn a harpsichord; having taught himself with the 
opjwrtunity of an old virginal of his landlady's ; but in 
such a manner, not for defect, but figure, as to see him 
were a jest. The king, observing .^im to be of a free 
disj-wsition, loyal, friendly, and without greediness or 
guile, thouglit of him to be the chief justice of the 
King's Bench at that nice time. And the ministry 
could not but approve of it. So great a weight was 
then at stake, as could not be trusted to men of doubtful 
principles, or such as anything might tempt to desert 
tlieni. While he sat in the court of King's Bench, he 
gave tlie rule to the general satisfaction of the lawyers. 
But his course of life was so different from what it had 
been, his business incessant and withal crabbed, and his 
diet and exercise changed, that the constitution of his 
body, or head rather, could not sustain it, and he M 
into an apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his parts; 
and he never recovered tlie strength of them. He out- 
lived the judgment in the quo warranto; but was not 
present otherwise than by sending his opinion by one of 
the judges, to be for the king, who at the pronouncing of 
the judgment, declared it to tlie court accordingly, which 
is frequently done in like cases. 
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le n viddniuPf firtgant uti me latruncidia interim animi 
isse, aut n mcUirU, equitaase in arrmdiTie longa. Nam qua 
%t tniquitcUf cum, omni vita instittUo 8U08 liuut eoncedamus, 
dluni amnino lusum permittere : maxima si nuga seria ducantf 
trcLcterdur IttdicrOf ut tx his cUiquanto plus frugis refercU 
% omnino naris ohesoB quwm, ex quorwndam tetricis cbc splendi- 
nentisf Erasmus.* 

aay pretend, if they like, that I amuse myself with playing at 
ajoose, or, if they prefer it, that I ride the cock-horse on my 
'a cmtdi . For is it Dot, I ask, very nn&ir, when every trade 
ession is allowed its own sport and travesty, not to extend the 
mission to literature ; — especially if trifles are so handled, that 
of tolerable quickness may occasionally derive from them more 
irofitable reflection than from many a work of grand or gloomy 

., the forlorn Ims, whose nourishment consisted in 
and water, whose clothing was of one tattered 
, and whose bed of an arm-foil of straw — this same 
Y a rapid transition of fortune, became the most 
ous mortal under the sun. It pleased the Gods 
ch him at once out of the dust and to place him by 
B of princes. He beheld himself in the possession 
Iculable treasures. His palace excelled even the 

of the gods in the pomp of its ornaments ; his 
imptuous clothing was of purple and gold, and his 
night well have been named the compendium of 

the summary of all that the voluptuous ingenuity 
I had invented for the gratification of the palate. 

♦ Prof, ad Mortal Encom, 
II. » 
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A numerous train of admiring dependants followed him 
at every step ; those to whom he vouchsafed a gracious 
look were esteemed already in the high road of fortune, 
and the favoured individual who was permitted to kiss his 
hand appeared to be the object of common envy. The 
name of Irus sounding in his ears an unwelcome memento 
and perpetual reproach of his former poverty, he for this 
reason named himself Ceraunius, or the Lightning-flasher, 
and the whole people celebrated this splendid change of 
title by public rejoicings. The poet, who a few years ago 
had personified poverty itself under his former name of 
Irus, now made a discovery which had till that moment 
remained a profound secret, but was now received by all' 
with implicit faith and warmest approbation. Jupiter, 
forsooth, had become enamoured of the mother of Cerau- 
nius, and assumed the form of a mortal in order to enjoy 
her love. Henceforward they erected altars to him, they 
swore by his name, and the priests discovered in the 
entrails of the sacrificial victim, that the great Cerauniuf^ 
this worthy son of Jupiter, was the sole pillar of the western 
world. Toxaris, his former neighbour, a man whom good 
fortune, unwearied industry, and rational frugality, had 
placed among the richest citizens, became the first victim 
of the pride of this new demigod. In the time of his 
poverty Irus had repined at his luck and prosperity, and, 
irritable from distress and envy, had conceived that 
Toxaris had looked contemptuously on him; and now 
was the time that Ceraunius would make him fed the 
power of him, whose father grasped the thunderbolt. 
Three advocates, newly admitted into the recently estab- 
lished order of the Cygnet, gave evidence that Toxaris 
had denied the gods, committed peculations on the sacred 
treasury, and increased his treasures by acts of sacri- 
lege. He was hurried off to prison and sentenced to an 
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ignominiotLS death, and his wealth confiscated to the use 
of Ceraunius, the earthly representative of the deities. 
Ceraunius now found nothing wanting to his felicity but 
a bride worthy of hi^ rank and blooming honours. The 
most illustrious of the land were candidates for his alli- 
ance. Euphorbia, the daughter of the noble Austrius, 
was honoured with his final choice. To nobility of birth 
nature had added for Euphorbia a rich dowry of beauty, 
a nobleness both of look and stature. The flowing ring- 
lets of her hair, her lofty forehead, her briUiant eyes, her 
stately figure, her majestic gait, had enchanted the 
baughty Ceraunius: and aU the bards told, what the 
inspiring Muses had revealed to them, that Venus more 
bhan once had pined with jealousy at the sight of her 
superior channs. The day of espousal arrived, and the 
illustrious son of Jove was proceeding in pomp to the 
bemple, when the anguish-stricken wife of Toxaris, with 
liis innocent children, suddenly threw themselves at his 
Gpet, and with loud lamentations entreated him to spare 
the life of her husband. Enraged by this interruption, 
Ceraunius spumed her from him with his feet and— Irus 
iwoke, and found himself lying on the same straw on 
ifhich he had lain down, and with his old tattered mantle 
spread over him. "With his returning reason, conscience 
oo returned. He praised the gods, and resigned himself 
o his lot, Ceraunius indeed had vanished, but the 
nnocent Toxaris was still alive, and Irus poor yet 
^tless. 

Can my reader recollect no individual now on earth, 
Ao some time or other will awake from his dream of 
mpire, poor as Irus, with aU the guilt and impiety of 
)eraunius ? * 

• Buonaparte. — Ed. 
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The reader will bear in mind, that this fable was 
written, and first published, at the close of 1809 : — 

CHRISTMAS WITHIN DOORS, IN THE NORTH OF GERMANY. 

Jlatzehw^, 1799. 

There is a Christmas custom here which pleased and 
interested me. — The children make little presents to their 
parents, and to each other; and the parents to the 
children. For three or four months before Christmas 
the girls are all busy, and the boys save up their pocket- 
money, to make or purchase these presents. What the 
present is to be is cautiously kept secret, and the girls 
have a world of contrivances to conceal it — such as work- 
ing when they are out on visits and the others are not 
with them ; getting up in the morning before dayUght^ 
and the like. Then on the evening before Christmas-day, 
one of the parlours is lighted up by the children, into 
which the parents must not go. A great yew-bough is 
fastened on the table at a little distance from the wall, a 
multitude of little tapers are fastened in the bough, but 
so as not to catch it till they are nearly burnt out, and 
coloured paper hangs and flutters from the twigs. Under 
this bough the children lay out in great order the pre- 
sents they mean for their parents, still concealing in their 
pockets what they intend for each other. Then the 
parents are introduced, and each presents his little gift> 
and then bring out the rest one by one from their 
pockets, and present them with kisses and embraced 
Where I witnessed this scene, there were eight or nine 
children, and the eldest daughter and the mother wept 
aloud for joy and tenderness ; and the tears ran down the 
face of the father, and he clasped all his children so tight 
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his breast, it seemed as if he did it to stifle the sob 
hat was rising within him. I was very much affected. 
Che shadow of the bough and its appendages on the wall, 
ind arching over on the ceiling, made a pretty picture ; 
ind then the raptures of the very little ones, when at last 
he twigs and their needles began to take fire and snap ! 
) it was a delight for them ! — On the next day, in the 
Teat parlour, the parents lay out on the table the pre- 
ents for the children : a scene of more sober joy succeeds, 
bs on this day, after an old custom, the mother says 
)rivately to each of her daughters, and the father to his 
ons, that which he has observed most praiseworthy and 
hat which was most faulty in their conduct. Formerly, 
ind still in all the smaller towns and villages throughout 
!^orth Germany, these presents were sent by all the 
)arents to some oi\e fellow, who in high buskins, a white 
obe, a mask, and an enormous flax wig, personates KnecM 
Rupert, the servant Eupert. On Christmas-night he goes 
ound to every house and says, that Jesus Christ his 
oaster sent him thither ; — ^the parents and elder children 
eceive him with great pomp of reverence, while the little 
.nes are most terribly frightened. He then inquires for 
he children, and, according to the character which he 
tears from the parent, he gives them the intended pre- 
ent, as if they came out of heaven from Jesus Christ. 
>r, if they should have been bad children, he gives the 
parents a rod, and in ^he name of his master recom- 
aends them to use it frequently. About seven or eight 
ears old the children are let into the secret, and it is 
urions to observe how faithfully they keep it. 

CHRISTMAS OUT OP DOORS. 

The whole lake of Ratzeburg is one mass of thick trans- 
>arent ice, a spotless mirror of nine miles in extent. The 
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lowness of the hills, which rise from the shores of the 
lake, precludes the awful sublimity of Alpine landscape, 
yet compensates for the want of it by beauties, of which 
this very lowness is a necessary condition. Yester-moming 
I saw the lesser lake completely hidden by mist ; but the 
moment the sun peeped over the hill, the mist broke in 
the middle, and in a few seconds stood divided, leaving a 
broad road all across the lake ; and between these two 
walls of mist the sunlight burnt upon the ice, forming a 
road of golden fire, intolerably bright, and the mist-walls 
themselves partook of the blaze in a multitude of shining 
colours. This is our second frost. About a month ago, 
before the thaw came on, there was a storm of wind; 
and during the whole night, such were the thunders and 
bowlings of the breaking ice, that they have left a con- 
viction on my mind, that there are sounds more sublime 
than any sight can be — ^more absolutely suspending the 
power of comparison, and more utterly absorbing the 
mind's self-consciousness in its total attention to the 
object working upon it. Part of the ice, which the vehe- 
mence of the wind had shattered, was driven shoreward 
and froze anew. On the evening of the next day, at sun- 
set, the shattered ice thus frozen appeared of a deep blue, 
and in shape like an agitated sea ; beyond this, the water, 
that ran up between the great islands of ice which had 
preserved their masses entire and smooth, shone of a 
yellow green ; but all these scAtered ice-islands them- 
selves were of an intensely bright blood colour, — ^they 
seemed blood and light in union. On some of the largest 
of these islands, the fishermen stood pulling out their 
immense nets through the holes made in the ice for this 
purpose, and the men, their net-poles, and their huge 
nets, were a part of the glory ; say rather, it appeared as 
if the rich crimson light had shaped itself into these 
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forms, fignres, and attitudes, to make a glorious vision in 
mockery of earthly things. 

The lower lake is now all alive with skaters, and with 
ladies driven onward by them in their ice-cars. Mercury, 
sorely, was the first maker of skates, and the wings at 
his feet are symbols of the invention. In skating there 
are three pleasing circumstances: the infinitely subtle 
particles of ice which the skate cuts up, and which creep 
and run before the skate like a low mist, and in sunrise 
or sunset become coloured ; second, the shadow of the 
skater in the water, seen through the transparent ice; 
and third, the melancholy undulating sound from the 
skate, not without variety ; and when very many are 
skating together, the sounds and the noises give an im- 
pulse to the icy trees, and the woods all round the lake 
tinkle. 

Here I stop, having in truth transcribed the preceding 
in great measure, in order to present the lovers of poetry 
with a descriptive passage, extracted, with the author's 
permission, from an unpublished poem on the growth 
and revolutions of an individual mind by "Wordsworth : — 

— an Orphic tale indeed, 
A tale divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own mosic ehaunted ! * 



GROWTH OP GENIUS FBOM THE INFLUENCES OF NATURAL 
OBJECTS ON THE IMAGINATION IN BOYHOOD AND 
EARLY YOUTH. 

Wisdom and spirit of the uniyenie I 

Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought ! 

And giv'st to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion ] not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 



• Poetical Works, vol. l, p. 208.— Ed. 
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The passions that build up our human sou], 
Nor with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature : purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsaTd to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days, 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; among woods 
At noon, and mid the calm of summer nights. 
When by the margin of the trembling lake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills I homeward went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine ; 
*Twa8 mine among the fields both day and night. 
And by the waters all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows throu^ the twilight blazed, 
I heeded not the summons : — happy time 
It was indeed for all of us, to me 
It was a time of rapture : clear and loud 
The village clock toU'd six ; — I wheel'd about. 
Proud &nd exulting, like an untir'd horse 
That car'd not for its home.— All shod with steel 
We hiss*d along the polish'd ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn. 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle : with the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy — not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were spaikling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay or sportively 
Glanc'd sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng. 
To cut across the image of a star 
That gleamed upon the ice : and oftentimes 
When we had given our bodies to the wind. 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness spinning still 
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The rapid line of motion, then at onoe 
Hare I reclined back npon my heels 
Stopped short : yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me even as if the earth had roll'd 
With visible motion her diurnal round : 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watob'd 
Till all was tranquil aa a summer sea. 
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Ea ist fast trav/rig zu sehenf wie man von der Hehraisehen QueUen 
90 gam sich ahgewendet hat. In uEgvptens selbst dunkdn wieiU- 
rcUhselbaren Hieroglyphen hat man den Schiussel alter WettheU 
snchen wollen ; jetzt ist von nichts als Indiens Sprache v/nd W^^Mi 
die Rede; aher die Rabbinische Schrifien liegen unerfor»chil,~— 

SOHELLING. 

It is moumfal to observe, how entirely we hare turned oar backs on 
the Hebrew soarces. In the obscure insolvable riddles of tbe 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the learned have been hoping to find the key 
of ancient doctrine, and now we hear of nothing but the language and 
wisdom of India, while the writings and traditions of the Rabbins are 
consigned to neglect without examination. 

THE LORD HELPETH MAN AND BEAST. 

During his march to conquer the world, Alexander 
the Macedonian came to a people in Africa, who dwelt, in 
a remote and secluded comer, in peaceful huts, and knew 
neither war nor conqueror. They led him to the hut 
of their chief, who received him hospitably, and placed 
before him golden dates, golden figs, and bread of gold. 
" Do you eat gold in this country ? " said Alexander. 
"I take it for granted," replied the chief, "that thou 
wast able to find eatable food in thine own country. For 
what reason then art thou come among us?" "Your 
gold has not tempted me hither," said Alexander, ** but 
I would willingly become acquainted with your mannen 
and customs." " So be it," rejoined the other ; " sojoum 
among us as long as it pleaseth thee." At the close of 
this conversation two citizens entered as into their court 
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Lce. The plaintiff said, " I bought of this man a 
f land, and as I was making a deep drain through 
nd a treasure. This is not mine, for I only har- 
for the land, and not for any treasure that might 
3ealed beneath it: and yet the former owner of 
d will not receive it." The defendant answered : 
e I have a conscience as well as my fellow-citizen, 
him the land with all its contingent as well as 
^ advantages, and consequently the treasure in- 

y" 

chief, who was at the same time their supreme 
recapitulated their words, in order that the parties 
see whether or no he toiderstood them aright — 
:er some reflection said : " Thou hast a son, friend, 
ve ? " " Yes ! " " And thou " (addressing the 
" a daughter ? " " Yes ! "— " Well, then, let thy 
rry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure on the 
couple for their marriage portion." Alexander 
surprised and perplexed. " Think you my sen- 
injust ? " the chief asked him. " no," replied 
ier, " but it astonishes me." " And how, then," 
i the chief, " would the case have been decided in 
nntry ? " " To confess the truth," said Alexander, 
lould have taken both parties into custody, and 
ized the treasure for the king's use." " For the 
use ! " exclaimed the chief, now in his turn asto- 
" Does the sun shine on that country ? " — " 
" Does it rain there ? " — " Assuredly." " Won- 
but are there tame animals in the country that 
the grass and green herbs ? " — " Very many, and 
J kinds." " Ay, that must be the cause," said the 
" for the sake of those innocent animals the all- 
3 Being continues to let the sun shine and the 
)p down on your country," 
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WHOSO HATH FOUND A VIETUOUS WIFE HATH A 
GREATER TREASURE THAN COSTLY PEARLS. 

Such a treasure had the celebrated teacher Rabbi Meir 
found. He sat during the whole of one Sabbath-day in 
the public school, and instructed the people. During his 
absence fh)m his house his two sons died, both of them 
of uncommon beauty and enlightened in the law. His 
wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them upon the 
marriage-bed, and spread a white covering over their 
bodies. In the evening Rabbi Meir came home. " Where 
are my two sons," he asked, « that I may give them my 
blessing ? " ** They are %one to the school," was the 
answer. "I repeatedly looked round the school," he 
replied, " and I did not see them there." She reached to 
him a goblet, he praised the Lord at the going out of the 
Sabbath, drank, and again asked : " Where are my sons, 
that they too may drink of the cup of blessing ? " ** Thq 
will not be fe,r off," she said, and placed food before him 
that he might eat. He was in a gladsome and genial 
mood, and when he had said grace after the meal, she 
thus addressed him : " Rabbi,' with thy permission I 
would fain propose to thee one question." " Ask it then, 
my love ! " he replied. " A few days ago, a person en- 
trusted some jewels to my custody, and now he demands 
them : should I give them back ? " " This is a question,** 
said Rabbi Meir, "which my wife should not have thought 
it necessary to ask. What ! wouldst thou hesitate or be 
reluctant to restore to every one his own ? " " No," she 
replied ; " but yet I thought it best not to restore them 
without acquainting thee therewith." She then led him 
to their chamber, and stepping to the bed, took the white 
covering from the dead bodies. " Ah, my sons, my sons," 
thus loudly lamented the father, " my sons, the light of 
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aine eyes and the light of my understanding ! I was 
our father, but ye were my teachers in the law." The 
aother turned away and wept bitterly. At length she 
ook her husband by the hand and said, " Eabbi, didst 
hou not teach me that we must not be reluctant to 
estore that which was entrusted to our keeping ? See, 
he Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be 
he name of the Lord ! " " Blessed be the name of the 
lOrd ! " echoed Rabbi Meir, " and blessed be His name 
or thy sake too ! For well it is written : — Whoso hath 
bund a virtuous wife hath a greater treasure than costly 
tearls : she openeth her mouth with wisdom^ and in her 
tmgue is the law of kindness'"* 

C0XVER3ATI0N OF A PHILOSOPHER WITH A RABBI. 

" Your God in his book calls himself a jealous God, 
^ho can endure no other god beside himself, and on all 
ceasions makes manifest his abhorrence of idolatr}% 
low comes it then that he threatens and seems to hate 
he worshippers of false gods more than the false gods 
hemselves ? " "A certain king," replied the Eabbi, 
had a disobedient son. Among other worthless tricks 
f various kinds, he had the baseness to give his dogs his 
other's names and titles. Should the king show his 
nger on the prince or the dogs?" "Well turned," 
ejoined the philosopher : " but if your God destroyed the 
bjects of idolatry he would take away the temptation to 
b." " Yea," retorted the Eabbi, " if the fools worshipped 
uch things only as were of no further use than that to 
rhich their folly applied them, if the idol were always 
18 worthless as the idolatry is contemptible. But they 

• ProY. xxxi. 26.— -£«. 
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worship the snn, the moon, the host of heaTen, the rivers, 
the sea, fire, air, and what not. Would you that the 
Creator, for the sake of these fools, should min his oto 
works, and disturb the laws appointed to nature by his 
own Wisdom ? If a man 8teals>ain and sows it, should 
the seed not shoot up out of the earth, because it was 
stolen ? no ! the wise Creator lets nature run her own 
course; for her course is his own appointment. And 
what if the children of folly abuse it to eyil ? The day 
of reckoning is not far oflP, and men will then leam that 
human actions likewise reappear in their consequences 
by as certain a law as the green blade rises up out of the ' 
buried corn-seed." 
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'RODUCTION TO VOL. III. OF PREVIOUS 

EDITIONS. 

pit "Xd^ov T^v tvvoiav tow kot^ ^ibviv ^v, Koi rh ffffufhy 

rrws,— &<rT€ KoXcuctias fikv irdinis irpo<niyc4Tr4pay elvou r^v 
ly abrov, cuSt&ifu&raroP 8c wop* ttvrhy 4kuvo» rhv Ktupbr tlytu' 
jjuoL fiXy iacaBitrrarov tlvaiy 9^Aa Z\ ^iKoirropiyirarov' ical to i^iiy 
nrov acufws i\dxt(TToy rSoy kvatrov koXw rjyoitfitvov r^y cwrov 
laBiriy, • M Antoninus.* 

)m Sextns, and ft^m the contemplation of Ms character, I learned 
it was to live a life in harmony with nature ; and that seemliness 
lignity of deportment, which insured the profonndest reverence at 
ery fiam6 time that his company was more winning than all the 
iiy inthe world. To him I Owe likewise that I have known man 
ice the most dispassionate, and the most affectionate, and who of 
is attractions set the least valae on the multiplicity of his literary 
isitions. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND. 

.m, 

HOPE you will not ascribe to presumption the liberty 
ike in addressing you on the subject of your work, 
jel deeply interested in the cause yott have undertaken 
support ; and my object in writing this letter is to 
cribe to you, in part from my own feelings, what I 
ceive to be the state of many minds, which may derive 
)ortaQt advantage from your instructions. 
. speak, Sir, of those who, though bred up under oui* 
kvourable system of education, have yet held at times 

L. I. 9. But the passage is made up from, rather than found in, 
jninas. — EcU 
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some intercourse with nature, and with those great minds 
whose works have been moulded by the spirit of nature 5 
who, therefore, when they pass from the seclusion and 
constraint of early study, bring with them into the new 
scene of the world much of the pure sensibility which is 
the spring of all that is greatly good in thought and 
action. To such the season of that entrance into the 
world is a season of fearful importance; not for the 
seduction of its passions, but of its opinions. Whaterer 
be their intellectual powers, unless extraordinary circum- 
stances in their lives have been so favourable to the 
growth of meditative genius that their speculative 
opinions must spring out of their early feelings, their 
minds are still at the mercy of. fortune: they have no 
inward impulse steadily to propel them : and must trust 
to the chances of the world for a guide. And such 15 
our present moral and intellectual state, that these 
chances are little else than variety of danger. There 
will be a thousand causes conspiring to complete the 
work of a false education, and by inclosing the mind cm 
every side from the influences of natural feeling, to 
degrade its inborn dignity, and finally bring the heart 
itself under subjection to a corrupted understanding. I 
am anxious to describe to you what I have experienced 
or seen of the dispositions and feelings that will aid every 
other cause of danger, and tend to lay the mind open to 
the infection of all those falsehoods in opinion and 
sentiment, which constitute the degeneracy of the age. 

Though it would not be difficult to prove, that the ;• 
mind of the country is much enervated since the days of 
her strength, and brought down from its moral dignity, 
it is not yet so forlorn of all good, — there is nothing h 
the face of the times so dark and saddening and repulsive 
— as to shock the first feelings of a generous spirit, and 
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drive it at once to seek refuge in the elder ages of our 
greatness. There yet survives so much of the character 
bred up through long years of liberty, danger, and glory, 
that even what this age produces bears traces of those 
that are past, and it still yields enough of beautiful, and 
splendid, and bold, to captivate an ardent but untutored 
imagination. And in this real excellence is the begin- 
ning of danger : for it is the first spring of that excessive 
admiration of the age which at last brings down to its 
own level a mind bom above it. If there existed only the 
general disposition of all who are formed with a high 
capacity for good, to be rather credulous of excellence 
than suspiciously and severely just, the error would not 
be carried for : but there are to a young mind, in this 
Gountry and at this time, numerous powerM causes 
ooncnrring to inSame this disposition, till the excess of 
the affection above the worth of its object is beyond all 
computation. To trace these causes it will be necessary 
to follow the history of a pure and noble mind from the 
first moment of that critical passage from seclusion to 
the world, which changes all the circumstances of its 
intellectual e^dstence, shews it for the first time the real 
eoene of living men, and calls up the new feeling of 
numerous relations by which it is to be connected with 
them. 

To the young adventurer in life, who enters upon his 
oonrse vrtth such a mind, every thing seems made for 
delusion. He comes with a spirit the dearest feelings 
Gmd highest thoughts of which have sprung up under the 
inflaences of nature. He transfers to the reaUties of life 
tibe high wild fenciea of visionary boyhood: he brings 
•nth him into the world the passions of solitary and 
Untamed imagination, and hopes which he has learned 
firono. dreams. Those dreams have been of the great and 

YOL. II. a 
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wonderful and lovely, of all which in these has yet been 
disclosed to him : his thoughts have dwelt among the 
wonders of nature, and among the loftiest spirits of men, 
heroes, and sages, and saints ; — ^those whose deeds, and 
thoughts, and hopes, were high above ordinary mortality, 
have been the familiar companions of his soul. To love 
and to admire has been the joy of his existence. LoTe 
and admiration are the pleasures he will demand of the 
world. For these he has searched eagerly into the ages 
that are gone; but with more ardent and peremptory 
expectation he requires them of that in which his own lofc 
is cast : for to look on life with hopes of happiness is a 
necessity of his nature, and to him there is no happiness 
but such as is surrounded with excellence. 

See first how this spirit will aJffect his judgment of 
moral character, in those with whom chance may connect 
him in the common relations of life. It is of those with 
whom he is to live, that his soul first demands this food 
of her desires. From their conversation, their looks, their 
actions, their lives, she asks for excellence. To ask ficom 
all and to ask in vain, would be too dismal to bear : it 
would disturb him too deeply with doubt and perplexity 
and fear. In this hope, and in the revolting of his 
thoughts from the possibility of disappointment, there is 
a preparation for self-delusion : there is an unconscious 
determination that his soul shall be satisfied ; an obstinate 
will to find good every where. And thus his first study 
of mankind is a continued effort to read in them tiie 
expression of his own feelings. He catches at every 
uncertain shew and shadowy resemblance of what he 
seeks ; and unsuspicious m innocence, he is first won with l^ 
those appearances of good which are in fact only fete " 
pretensions. But this error is not carried far ; for there 
is a sort of instinct of rectitude, which, like the pressure i^ 
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of a talisman given to baflflie the illusions of enchantment, 
warns a pure mind against hypocrisy. There is another 
delusion more difficult to resist and more slowly dissipated. 
It is when he finds, as he often will, some of the real 
features of excellence in the purity of their native form. 
For then his rapid imagination will gather round them 
all the kindred features that are wanting to perfect 
beauty ; and make for him, where he could not find, the 
moral creature of his expectation ; peopling, even from 
this human world, his little circle of affection with forms 
as Mr as his heart desired for its love. 

But when, from the eminence of life which he has 
reached, he lifts up his eyes, and sends out his spirit to 
range over the great scene that is opening before him and 
around him, the whole prospect of civilized life so wide 
and so magnificent ; — ^when he begins to contemplate, in 
their various stations of power or splendour, the leaders 
of mankind, those men on whose wisdom are hung the 
fortunes of nations, those whose genius and valour Avield 
the heroism of a people ; — or those, in no inferior pride 
of place, whose sway is over the mind of society, chiefs 
in the realm of imagination, interpreters of the secrets of 
nature, rulers of human opinion ; — what wonder, when he 
lix)ks on all this living scene, that his heart should bum 
unth strong affection, that he should feel that his own 
happiness will be for ever interwoven with the interests 
of mankind ? Here then the sanguine hope with which 
he looks on life, wiU again be blended with his passionate 
desire of excellence ; and he will still be impelled to 
single out some, on whom his imagination and his hopes 
may repose. To whatever department of human thought 
or action his mind is turned with interest, either by the 
sway of public passion or by its own impulse, among 
statesmen, and warriors, and philosophers, and poets, he 
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will distinguish some favoured names on which he may 
satisfy his admiration. And there, just as in the little 
circle of his own acquaintance, seizing eagerly on every 
merit they possess, he wiU supply more from his own 
credulous hope, completing real with imagined excellence, 
till living men, with all their imperfections, become to 
him the representatives of his perfect ideal creation ;— 
till, multiplying his objects of reverence, as he enlarges 
his prospect of life, he will have surrounded himself with 
idols of his own hands, and his imagination will seem to 
discern a glory in the countenance of the age, which ia 
but the reflection of its own eflFulgence. 

He will possess, therefore, in the creative power of 
generous hope, a preparation for illusory and exaggerated 
admiration of the age in which he lives ; and this predis^ 
position will meet with many favouring circtunstances, 
when he has grown up under a system of education like 
ours, which (as perhaps all education must that is placed 
in the hands of a distinct and embodied class, who there- 
fore bring to it the peculiar and hereditary prejudices of 
their order) has controlled his imagination to a reverence 
of former times, with an unjust contempt of his own. 
For no sooner does he break loose from this control, and ^ 
begin to feel, as he contemplates the world for himself 
how much there is surrounding him on all sides, that 
gratifies his noblest desires, than there springs up in him 
an indignant sense of injustice, both to the age and to 
his own mind ; and he is impelled warmly and eagerly 
to give loose to the feelings that have been held in 
bondage, to seek out and to delight in finding excellence ^^ 
that will vindicate the insulted world, while it jnstifiefl^ ^ 
too, his resentment of his own undue subjection, and 
exalts the value of his new found liberty. 

Add to this, that secluded as he has been from know- < ■ 
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ledge, and, in the imprisoning circle of one system of 
ideas, cut off firom his share in the thoughts and feelings 
that are stirring among men, he finds himself, at the first 
steps of his liberty, in a new intellectual world. Passions 
and powers which he knew not of start up in his soul. 
The human mind, which he had seen but under one 
aspect, now presents to him a thousand unknown and 
b^utifdl forms. He sees it, in its varying powers, 
glancing oyer nature with restless curiosity, and with 
impetuous energy striving for ever against the barriers 
which she has placed around it ; sees it with divine power 
creating firom dark materials living beauty, and fixing 
aU its high and transported fancies in imperishable 
forms. In the world of knowledge, and science, and 
art, and genius, he iareads as a stranger : in the confu- 
sion of new sensations, bewildered in delights, all seems 
beautiful ; all seems admirable. And therefore he engages 
eagerly in the pursuit of false or insufficient philosophy ; 
he is won by the allurements of licentious art ; he fol- 
lows with wonder the irregular transports of undisciplined 
imagination. Nor, where the objects of his admiration 
are worthy, is he yet skilful to distinguish between the 
acquisitions which the age has made for itself, and that 
large proportion of its wealth which it has only in- 
herited: but in his delight of discovery and growing 
knowledge, all that is new to his own mind seems to 
him new bom to the world. To himself every fresh idea 
appears instruction ; every new exertion, acquisition of 
power : he seems just called to the consciouness of him- 
self, and to his true place in the intellectual world ; and 
gratitude and reverence towards those to whom he owes 
this recovery of his dignity, tend much to subject him to 
the dominion of minds that were not formed by nature to 
be the leaders of opinion* 
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All the tumult and glow of thought and imagination, 
which seize on a mind of power in such a scene, tend 
irresistibly to bind it by stronger attachment of loYe and 
admiration to its own age. And there is one among the 
new emotions which belong to its entrance on the world, 
one almost the noblest of all, in which this exaltation 
of the age is essentially mingled. The faith in the per- 
petual progression of human nature towards perfection 
gives birth to such loffcy dreams, as secure to it the 
devout assent of the imagination ; and it will be yet 
more grateful to a heart just opening to hope, flushed 
with the consciousness of new strength, and exulting in 
the prospect of destined achievements. There is, there- 
fore, almost a compulsion on generous and enthusiastic 
spirits, as they trust that the future shall transcend the 
present, to believe that the present transcends the past 
It is only on an undue love and admiration of their owB 
age that they can build their confidence in the meliora- 
tion of the human race. Nor is this faith, which, in 
some shape, will always be the creed of virtue, without 
apparent reason, even in the erroneous form in which 
the young adopt it. For there is a perpetual acquisition 
of knowledge and art, an unceasing progress in many of 
the modes of exertion of the human mind, a perpetual 
unfolding of virtues with the changing manners of 
society; and it is not for a young mind to compare 
what is gained with what has passed away : to discern 
that amidst the incessant intellectual activity of the race, 
the intellectual power of individual minds may be falling 
off ; and that amidst accumulating knowledge lofty 
science may disappear ; and still less, to judge, in the 
more complicated moral character of a people, what is 
progression, and what is decline. 

Into a mind possessed with this persuasion of the per- 
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pettial progress of man, there may even imperceptibly 
steal both from the belief itself, and from many of the 
Yiews on which it rests, something like a distrust of the 
wisdom of great men of former ages, and with the re- 
yerence, which no delusion will ever overpower in a pure 
mind, for their greatness, a fancied discernment of im- 
perfection and of incomplete excellence, which wanted 
for its accomplishment the advantages of later improve- 
ments: there will be a surprise that so much should 
have been possible in times so ill prepared; and even 
the study of their works may be sometimes rather the 
carious research of a speculative inquirer, than the 
devout contemplation of an enthusiast, — the watchful 
and obedient heart of a disciple listening to the inspira- 
tion of his master. 

Here then is the power of delusion that will gather 
round the first steps of a youthful spirit, and throw 
enchantment over the world in which it is to dwell ; — 
hope realizing its own dreams; ignorance dazzled and 
ravished with sudden sunshine; power awakened and 
rejoicing in its own consciousness ; enthusiasm kindling 
among multiplying images of greatness and beauty, and 
enamoured, above all, of one splendid error ; and, spring- 
ing from all these, such a rapture of life and hope, and 
joy, that the soul, in the power of its happiness, trans- 
mutes things essentially repugnant to it, into the excel- 
lence of its own nature : these are the spells that cheat 
the eye of the mind with illusion. It is under these 
influences that a young man of ardent spirit gives all his 
love, and reverence, and zeal, to productions of art, to 
theories of science, to opinions, to systems of feeling, 
and to characters distinguished in the world, that are far 
beneath his own original dignity. 

Now as this delusion springs not from his worse but 
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his better nature, it seems as if there could be no warning 

to him from within of his danger: for even the impas- 

sioned joy which he draws at times from the works of 

^ nature, and from those of her mightier sons, and which 

would startle him from a dream of unworthy passion, 

serves only to fix the infatuation: — for those deep 

emotions, proving to him that his heart is nncormpted, 

justify to him all its workings, and his mind, confiding 

and delighting in itself, yields to the guidance of its own 

blind impulses of pleasure. His chance, therefore, of 

security is the chance that the greater number of objects 

occurring to attract his honourable passions may be 

worthy of them. But we have seen that the whole 

power of circumstances is collected to gather round him 

such objects and influences as will bend his high passions 

to unworthy enjoyment. He engages in it with a heart 

and understanding unspoiled : but they cannot long be 

misapplied with impunity. They are drawn gradually 

into closer sympathy with the falsehoods they have 

adopted, till, his very nature seeming to change under 

the corruption, there disappears from it the capacity of 

those higher perceptions and pleasures to which he was 

bom : and he is cast off from the communion of exalted 

minds, to live and to perish with the age to which he 

has surrendered himself. 

If minds under these circumstances of danger are 
preserved from decay and overthrow, it can seldom, I 
think, be to themselves that they owe their deliverance. 
It must be to a fortunate chance which places them under 
the influence of some more enlightened mind, from which 
they may first gain suspicion and afterwards wisdom. 
There is a philosophy, which, leading them by the light 
of their best emotions to the principles which should give 
life to thought and law to genius, will discover to them 
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in clear and perfect evidence, the falsehood of the errors 
that have misled them, and restore them to themselves. 
And this philosophy they will be willing to hear and 
wise to understand ; but they must be led into its 
mysteries by some guiding hand; for they want the 
impulse or the power to penetrate of themselves the 
recesses. 

If a superior mind should assume the protection of 
)thers just beginning to move among the dangers I have 
lescribed, it would probably be found, that delusions 
springing from their 'own virtuous activity were not the 
)nly difficulties to be encountered. Even after sus- 
ncion is awakened, the subjection to falsehood may 
)e prolonged and deepened by many weaknesses both 
tf the intellectual and moral nature; weaknesses that 
rill sometimes shake the authority of acknowledged 
rath. There may be intellectual indolence; an indis- 
X)sition in the mind to the effort of combining the ideas 
t actually possesses, and bringing into distinct form the 
mowledge, which in its elements is already its own: 
here may be, where the heart resists the sway of opinion, 
nisgivings and modest self-mistrust in him who sees that, 
f he trusts his heart, he must slight the judgment of all 
iround him : — ^there may be too habitual yielding to au- 
ihority, consisting, more than in indolence or diffidence, 
n a conscious helplessness and incapacity of the mind to 
naintain itself in its own place against the weight of 
^neral opinion ; and there may be too indiscriminate, 
AX> undisciplined, a sympathy with others, which by the 
nere infection of feeling will subdue the reason. There 
nust be a weakness in dejection to him who thinks with 
adness, if his faith be pure, how gross is the error of the 
nnltitude, and that multitude how vast ; — a reluctance 
o embrace a creed that excludes so many whom he loves, 
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SO many whom his youth has revered ; — ^a difScnlty to his 
Tmderstanding to believe that those whom he knows to 
be, in much that is good and honourable, his superiors, 
can be beneath him in this which is the most important 
of all ; — a sympathy pleading importunately at his heart 
to descend to the fellowship of his brothers, and to take 
their faith and wisdom for his own. How often, when 
under the impulses of those solenm hours, in which he 
has felt ^vith clearer insight and deeper faith his sacred 
truths, he labours to win to his own belief those whom 
he loves, will he be checked by theit indifference or their 
laughter I And will he not bear back to his meditations 
a painfdl and disheartening sorrow, a gloomy discontent 
in that faith which takes in but a portion of those whom 
he wishes to include in all his blessings ? Will he not 
be enfeebled by a distraction of inconsistent desires, when 
he feels so strongly that the faith which fills his hearty 
the circle within which he would embrace all he loves- 
would repose all his wishes and hopes, and enjoyments- 
is yet incommensurate with his aflFections ? 

Even when the mind, strong in reason and just feeling 
united, and relying on its strength, has attached itself to 
truth, how much is there in the course and accidents of 
life that is for ever silently at work for its degradation. 
There are pleasures deemed harmless, that lay asleep the 
recollections of innocence : there are pursuits held honour- 
able, or imposed by duty, that oppress the moral spirit: 
above all there is that perpetual connection with ordinary 
minds in the common intercourse of society ; that rest- 
less activity of frivolous conversation, where men of all 
characters and all pursuits mixing together, nothing may 
be talked of that is not of common interest to all ;— 
nothing, therefore, but those obvious thoughts and feel- 
ings that float over the surface of things : and all which 
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is drawn from the depth of nature, all which impassioned 
feeling has made original m thought, would be misplaced 
and obtrusive. The talent that is allowed to shew itself 
is that which can repay admiration by furnishing enter- 
tainment : and the display to which it is invited is that 
which flatters the vulgar pride of society, by abasing 
what is too high in excellence for its sympathy. A< 
dangerous seduction to talents, which would make lan- 
guage, given to exalt the soul by the fervid expression of 
its pure emotions, the instrument of its degradation. 
And even when there is, as in the instance I have sup- 
posed, too much uprightness to choose so dishonourable 
a triumph, there is a necessity of manners, by which 
every one must be controlled who mixes much in society, 
not to offend those with whom he converses by his supe- 
riority ; and whatever be the native spirit of a mind, it 
is evident that this perpetual adaptation of itsoJf to 
others, this watchfulness against its own rising feelings, 
this studied sympathy with mediocrity, must pollute and 
impoverish the sources of its strength. 

From much of its own weakness, and from all the 
errors of its misleading activities, may generous youth be 
rescued by the interposition of an enlightened mind : and 
in some degree it may be guarded by instruction against 
the injuries to which it is exposed in the world. His 
lot is happy who owes this protection to friendship ; who 
has found in a friend the watchful guardian of his mind. 
He will not be deluded, having that light to guide ; he 
will not slumber with that voice to inspire ; he will not 
be desponding or dejected, with that bosom to lean on. 
But how many must there be whom Heaven has left un- 
provided, except in their own strength ; who must main- 
tain themselves, imassisted and solitary, against their 
own infirmities and the opposition of the world ! For 
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such there may yet be a protector. If a teacher shoiild 
stand up in their generation, conspicuous above the 
multitude in superior power, and still more in the asser- 
tion and proclamation of disregarded truth ; — to him, to 
his cheering or summoning voice, all those would turn, 
whose deep sensibility has been oppressed by the indiffer- 
ence, or misled by the seduction, of the times. Of one 
such teacher who has been given to our own age you have 
described the power when you said, that in his annuncia- 
tion of truths he seemed to speak in thunders. I believe 
that mighty voice has not been poured out in vain ; that 
there are hearts that have received into their inmost 
depths all its varying tones ; and that even now, there 
are many to whom the name of Wordsworth calls up the 
recollection of their weakness and the consciousness of 
their strength. 

To give to the reason and eloquence of one man this 
complete control over the minds of others, it is necessary, 
I think, that he should be bom in their own times. For 
thus whatever false opinion of preeminence is attached to 
the age becomes at once a title of reverence to him : and 
when with distinguished powers he sets himself apart 
from the age, and above it, as the teacher of high but ill- • 
understood truths, he will appear at once to a generous 
imagination in the dignity of one whose superior mind 
outsteps the rapid progress of society, and will derive 
from illusion itself the power to disperse illusions. It is 
probable too, that he who labours under the errors I have 
described, might feel the power of truth in a writer of 
another age, yet fail in applying the full force of his 
principles to his own times ; but when he receives them 
from a living teacher, there is no room for doubt or mis- 
application. It is the errors of his own generation that 
are denounced ; and whatever authority he may acknow- 
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ledge in the instructions of his master, strikes, with in- 
evitable force, at his veneration for the opinions and 
characters of his own times. And finally there will be 
gathered round a living tea<;her, who speaks to the deeper 
soul, many feelings of human love that will place the 
infirmities of the heart peculiarly under his control ; at 
the same time that they blend with and animate the 
attachment to his cause. So that there will flow from 
him something of the peculiar influence of a friend ; 
while his doctrines will be embraced and asserted and 
yindicated with the ardent zeal of a disciple, such as can 
scarcely be carried back to distant times, or connected 
with voices that speak only from the grave. 

I have done what I proposed. I have related to you 
as much as I have had opportunities of knowing of the 
diificulties from within and from without, which may 
oppose the natural development of true feeling and right 
opinion in a mind formed with some capacity for good ; 
and the resources which such a mind may derive from 
an enlightened contemporary writer. If what I have 
said be just, it is certain that this influence will be 
felt more particularly in a work, adapted by its mode of 
publication to address the feelings of the time, and to 
bring to its readers repeated admonition and repeated 
consolation. 

I have perhaps presumed too far in trespassing on your 
attention, and in giving way to my own thoughts ; but I 
was unwilling to leave any thing unsaid which might 
induce you to consider with favour the request I was 
anxious to make, in the name of all whose state of mind 
I have described, that you would at times regard us more 
particularly in your instructions. I cannot judge to 
what degree it may be in your power to give the truth 
you teach a control over understandings that have 
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matoied their strength in enor ; bnt in onr class I am 
smre jon will have docile learners. 

Mathetes.* 

The Friend might rest satisfied that his exertions thus 
fer have not been wholly nnprofitable, if no other proof 
had been given of their influence, than that of haying 
called forth the foregoing letter, with which he has been 
so much interested, that he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of commimicating it to his readers. In answer 
to his correspondent, it need scarcely here be repeated, 
that one of the main purposes of this work is to weigh, 
honestly and thoughtfully, the moral worth and intel- 
lectual power of the age in which we live ; to ascertain 
our gain and our loss ; to determine what we are in our- 
selves positively, and what we are compared with our 
ancestors; and thus, and by every other means within 
his power, to discover what may be hoped for future 
times, what and how lamentable are the evils to be 
feared, and how far there is cause for fear. If this 
attempt should not be made wholly in vain, my ingenious 
correspondent, and all who are in a state of mind resem- 
bling that of which he gives so lively a picture, will be 
enabled more readily and surely to distinguish false from 
legitimate objects of admiration: and thus may the 
personal errors which he would guard against be more 
effectually prevented or removed by the development of 
general truth for a general purpose, than by instructions 
specifically adapted to himself or to the class of which he 
is the able representative. There is a life and spirit in 
knowledge which we extract from truths scattered for 

* This letter was, as the Editor is informed, the joint composition of 
the present Professor Wilson [since deceased, 1863], and his friend, 
Mr. Alexander Blair. — Ed. 
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isman gireii to baffle the illusions of enchantment, 
I pure mind against hypocrisy. There is another 
a more difficult to resist and more slowly dissipated, 
hen he finds, as he often will, some of the real 
3 of excellence in the purity of their native form. 
jn his rapid imagination will gather round them 
I kindred features that are wanting to perfect 
; and make for him, where he could not find, the 
creature of his expectation ; peopling, even from 
iman world, his little circle of affection with forms 
as his heart desired for its love, 
when, from the eminence of life which he has 
I, he lifts up his eyes, and sends out his spirit to 
>ver the great scene that is opening before him and 
him, the whole prospect of civilized life so wide 
magnificent ; — ^when he begins to contemplate, in 
mous stations of power or splendour, the leaders 
kind, those men on whose wisdom are hung the 
s of nations, those whose genius and valour wield 
•oism of a people ; — or those, in no inferior pride 
e, whose sway is over the mind of society, chiefs 
realm of imagination, interpreters of the secrets of 
rulers of human opinion ; — ^what wonder, when he 
n all this living scene, that his heart should bum 
brong affection, that he should feel that his own 
ess wiU be for ever interwoven with the interests 
kind ? Here then the sanguine hope with which 
cs on life, wiU again be blended with his passionate 
of excellence ; and he will still be impelled to 
out some, on whom his imagination and his hopes 
pose. To whatever department of human thought 
on his mind is turned with interest, either by the 
)f public passion or by its own impulse, among 
aen, and warriors, and philosophers, and poets, he 
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that each of these, in his course of discipline, was tmi- 
formly helped forward by those with whom he associated, 
or by those whose care it was to direct him. Then, as 
now, existed objects to which the wisest attached undue 
importance; then, as now, judgment was misled by 
factions and parties, time wasted in controversies fruit- 
less, except as far as they quickened the faculties ; then, 
as now, minds were venerated or idolized, which owed 
their influence to the weakness of their contemporaries 
rather than to their own power. Then, though greafc 
actions were wrought, and great works in literature and 
science produced, yet the general taste was capricious, 
fantastical, or grovelling; and in this point, as in all 
others, was youth subject to delusion, frequent in pro- 
portion to the liveliness of the sensibility, and strong 
as the strength of the imagination. Every age hath 
abounded in instances of parents, kindred, and friends, 
who, by indirect influence of example, or by positive 
injunction and exhortation, have diverted or discouraged 
the youth, who, in the simplicity and purity of nature, 
had determined to follow his intellectual genius through 
good and through evil, and had devoted himself to know- 
ledge, to the practice of virtue and the preservation of 
integrity, in slight of temporal rewards. Above all, have 
not the common duties and cares of common life at all 
times exposed men to injury from causes the action of 
which is the more fatal from being silent and unremit- 
ting, and which, wherever it was not jealously watched 
and steadily opposed, must have pressed upon and con-i 
sumed the diviner spirit ? 

There are two errors into which we easily slip when 
thinking of past times. One lies in forgetting in the 
excellence of what remains the large overbalance of 
worthlessness that has been swept away. Eanging over 
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a talisman giren to baffle the illusions of enchantment, 
uns a pure mind against hypocrisy. There is another 
ilusion more difficult to resist and more slowly dissipated. 
is when he finds, as he often will, some of the real 
atures of excellence in the purity of their native form. 
>r then his rapid imagination will gather round them 
I the kindred features that are wanting to perfect 
auty ; and make for him, where he could not find, the 
oral creature of his expectation ; peopling, even from 
is human world, his little circle of affection with forms 
ftur as his heart desired for its love. 
But when, from the eminence of life which he has 
ached, he lifts up his eyes, and sends out his spirit to 
nge over the great scene that is opening before him and 
ound him, the whole prospect of civilized life so wide 
id BO magnificent ; — ^when he begins to contemplate, in 
eir various stations of power or splendour, the leaders 
' mankind, those men on whose wisdom are hung the 
rtones of nations, those whose genius and valour wield 
le heroism of a people ;— or those, in no inferior pride 
■ place, whose sway is over the mind of society, chiefs 
the realm of imagination, interpreters of the secrets of 
itore, rulers of human opinion ; — what wonder, when he 
oks on aU this living scene, that his heart should bum 
ith strong affection, that he should feel that his own 
ippiness wiU be for ever interwoven with the interests 
* mankind ? Here then the sanguine hope with which 
3 looks on life, wiU again be blended with his passionate 
3sire of excellence ; and he will still be impelled to 
ngle out some, on whom his imagination and his hopes 
lay repose. To whatever department of human thought 
r action his mind is turned with interest, either by the 
ray of public passion or by its own impulse, among 
atesmen, and warriors, and philosophers, and poets, he 
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balancing against each other the words ancient and 
modem, and be unconscious that they have fallen into it 
These observations are not made as implying a dissent 
from the belief of my correspondent^ that the moral 
spirit and intellectual powers of this country are declin- 
ing ; but to guard against unqualified admiration, even 
in cases where admiration has been rightly fixed, and to 
prevent that depression which must necessarily follow, 
where the notion of the peculiar unfavourableness of the 
present times to dignity of mind has been carried too 
far. For in proportion as we imagine obstacles to exist 
out of ourselves to retard our progress, will, in feet, our 
progress be retarded. Deeming then, that in all ages an 
ardent mind will be baffled and led astray in the manner 
under contemplation, though in various degrees, I shall 
at present content myself with a few practical and 
desultory comments upon some of those general causes^ 
to which my correspondent justly attributes the errors in 
opinion, and the lowering or deadening of sentiment, to 
which ingenious and aspiring youth is exposed. And 
first, for the heart-cheering belief in the perpetual pro- 
gress of the species towards a point of unattainable 
perfection. If the present age do indeed transcend the 
past in what is most beneficial and honourable, he that 
perceives this, being in no error, has no cause for com- 
plaint ; but if it be not so, a youth of genius might, it 
should seem, be preserved from any wrong influence of 
this faith by an insight into a simple truth, namely, that 
it is not necessary, in order to satisfy the desires of our 
nature, or to reconcile us to the economy of -Providence^ 
that there should be at all times a continuous advance in 
what is of highest worth. In fact, it is not^ as a writer 
of the present day has admirably observed, in the power 
of fiction to portray in words, or of the imagination to 
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''e in spirit, actions or characters of more exalted 
than those which thousands of years ago have 

npon earth, as we know from the records of 
tic history. Such is the inherent dignity of 

nature, that there belong to it sublimities of 

which all men may attain, and which no man 
inscend : and though this be not true in an equal 

of intellectual power, yet in the persons of Plato, 
thenes, and Homer, and in those of Shakespeare, 
., and Lord Bacon, were enshrined as much of the 
y of intellect as the inhabitants of this planet can 
dll ever take up its abode among them. But the 
)n is not of the power or worth of individual 

but of the general moral or intellectual merits of 
5, or a people, or of the human race. Be it so. 

allow and believe that there is a progress in the 
; towards unattainable perfection, or, whether this 
)r not, that it is a necessity of a good and greatly- 
nature to believe it ; surely it does not follow that 
rogress should be constant in those virtues and 
ctual qualities, and in those departments of know- 

which in themselves absolutely considered are of 
^alue, things independent and in their degree indis- 
►le. The progress of the species neither is nor can 
J that of a Roman road in a right line. It may be 
ufitly compared to that of a river, which, both in 
taller reaches and larger turnings, is frequently 
back towards its fountains by objects which can- 
iherwise be eluded or overcome; yet, with an 
panying impulse that will insure its advancement 
ber, it is either gaining strength every hour, or 
jring in secret some difficulty, by a labour that 
mtes as eflPectually to further it in its course, as 
t moves forward uninterrupted in a line, direct as 

H 2 
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that of the Roman road with which I began the com- 
parison. 

It suffices to content the mind, though there may be 
an apparent stagnation, or a retrograde movement in the 
species, that something is doing which is necessary to be 
done, and the effects of which will in due time appear ; 
that something is unremittingly gaining, either in secret 
preparation or in open and triumphant progress. But in 
fact here, as every where, we are deceived by creations 
which the mind is compelled to make for itself; we 
speak of the species not as an aggregate, but as endued 
with the form and separate life of an individual. But 
human kind, — what is it else than myriads of rational 
beings in various degrees obedient to their reason ; some 
torpid, some aspiring ; some in eager chase to the right 
hand, some to the left ; these wasting down their moral 
nature, and these feeding it for immortality ? A whole 
generation may appear even to sleep, or may be exas- 
perated with rage, — they that compose it tearing eadi 
other to pieces with more than brutal fury. It is enough 
for complacency and hope, that scattered and solitary 
minds are always labouring somewhere in the service of 
truth and virtue ; and that by the sleep of the multitude 
the energy of the multitude may be prepared ; and that 
by the fury of the people the chains of the people may 
be broken. Happy moment was it for England when 
her Chaucer, who has rightly been called the morning 
star of her literature, appeared above the horizon ; when 
her Wicliffe, like the sun, shot orient beams through the 
night of Eomish superstition ! Yet may the darkness 
and the desolating hurricane which immediately fol- 
lowed in tlie wars of York and Lancaster, be deemed 
in their tmn a blessing, with which the land has been 
visited. 



\ 
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May I return to the thought of progress, of accumula- 
tion, of increasing light, or of any other image by which 
it may please us to represent the improvement of the 
species ? The hundred years that followed the usurpa- 
tion of Henry IV., were a hurling-back of the mind of 
the country, a dilapidation, an extinction ; yet institu- 
tions, laws, customs, and habits were then broken down, 
which would not have been so readily, nor perhaps so 
thoroughly destroyed by the gradual influence of increas- 
ing knowledge, and under the oppression of which, if 
they had continued to exist, the virtue and intellectual 
prowess of the succeeding century could not have ap- 
peared at all, much less could they have displayed 
ttemselves with that eager haste, and with those bene- 
ficent triumphs, which will to the end of time be looked 
back upon with admiration and gratitude. 

If the foregoing obvious distinctions be once clearly 
perceived, and steadily kept in view, I do not see why a 
belief in the progress of human nature towards perfection 
should dispose a youthful mind, however enthusiastic, to 
an undue admiration of his own age, and thus tend to 
degrade that mmd. 

But let me strike at once at the root of the evil com- 
plained of in my correspondent's letter. Protection fix)m 
any fatal effect of seductions and hindrances which opi- 
nion may throw in the way of pure and high-minded 
youth, can only be obtained with certainty at the same 
price by which everything great and good is obtained, 
namely, steady dependence upon voluntary and self- 
originating effort, and upon the practice of self-exami- 
nation, sincerely aimed at and rigorously enforced. But 
how is this to be expected from youth? Is it not to 
demand the fruit when the blossom is barely put forth, 
and is hourly at the mercy of frosts and winds? Tq 
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expect from youth these virtues and habits, in that de- 
gree of excellence to which in mature years they may be 
carried, would indeed be preposterous. Yet has youth 
many helps and aptitudes for the discharge of these diffi- 
cult duties, which are withdrawn for the most part from 
the more advanced stages of life. For youth has its own 
wealth and independence ; it is rich in health of body 
and animal spirits, in its sensibility to the impressions of 
the natural universe, in the conscious growth of know- 
ledge, in lively sympathy and familiar communion with 
the generous actions recorded in history, and with the 
high passions of poetry ; and, above all, youth is rich in 
the possession of time, and the accompanying conscious- 
ness of freedom and power. The young man feels that 
he stands at a distance from the season when his harvest 
is to be reaped ; that he has leisure and may look around, 
and may defer both the choice and the execution of his 
purposes. If he makes an attempt and shall fail, new 
hopes hnmediately rush in, and new promises. Hence, 
in the happy confidence of his feelings, and in the elas- 
ticity of his spirit, neither worldly ambition, nor the love 
of praise, nor dread of censure, nor the necessity of 
worldly maintenance, nor any of those causes which 
tempt or compel the mind habitually to look out of itself 
for support ; neither these, nor the passions of envy, fear, 
hatred, despondency, and the rankling of disappointed 
hopes, (all which in after-life give birth to, and regulate, 
the efforts of men and determine their opinions) have 
power to preside over the choice of the young, if the dis- 
position be not naturally bad, or the circumstances have 
not been in an uncommon degree unfavourable. 

In contemplation, then, of this disinterested and free 
conditioji of the youthful mind, I deem it in many points 
peculiarly capable of searching into itself, and of profit- 
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ing by a few simple questions, such as these that follow. 
Am I chiefly gratified by the exertion of my power from 
the pure pleasure of intellectual activity, and from the 
knowledge thereby acquired ? In other words, to what 
degree do I value my faculties and my attainments for 
their own sakes? or are they chiefly prized by me on 
account of the distinction which they confer, or the 
superiority which they give me over others? Am I 
aware that immediate influence and a general acknow- 
ledgment of merit are no necessary adjuncts of a 
successful adherence to study and meditation in those 
departments of knowledge which are of most value to 
mankind; — ^that a recompense of honours and emolu- 
ments is far less to be expected ; in fact, that there is 
Uttle natural connection between them ? Have I per- 
ceived this truth ; and, perceiving it, does the countenance 
of philosophy continue to appear as bright and beautiful 
in my eyes ? — Has no haze bedimmed it ? Has no cloud 
passed over and hidden from me that look which was 
before so encouraging? Knowing that it is my duty, 
and feeling that it is my inclination, to mingle as a 
social being with my fellow-men, prepared also to submit 
cheerfully to the necessity that will probably exist of 
relinquishing, for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, the 
greatest portion of my time to employments where I shall 
have little or no choice how or when I am to act, have 
I, at this moment, when I stand as it were upon the 
threshold of the busy world, a clear intuition of that 
pre-eminence in which virtue and truth (involving in this 
latter word the sanctities of religion) sit enthroned above 
all denominations and dignities which, in various degrees 
of exaltation, rule over the desires of men ? Do I feel 
that, if their solemn mandates shall be forgotten, or dis- 
regarded, or denied the obedience due to them when 
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opposed to others, I shall not only have lived for no good 
purpose, but that I shall have sacrificed my birthright 
as a rational being, and that every other acquisition will 
be a bane and a disgrace to me ? This is not spoken 
with reference to such sacrifices as present themselves to 
the youthful imagination in the shape of crimes, acts by 
which the conscience is violated : such a thought, I know, 
would be recoiled from at once, not without indignation ; 
but I write in the spirit of the ancient fable of Prodicus, 
representing the choice of Hercules. Here is the World, 
a female figure approaching at the head of a train of 
willing or giddy followers : her air and deportment are at 
once careless, remiss, self-satisfied, and haughty : and 
there is Intellectual Prowess, with a pale cheek and 
serene brow, leading in chains Truth, her beautifcd and 
modest captive. The one makes her salutation with a 
discourse of ease, pleasure, freedom, and domestic tran- 
quillity ; or, if she invite to labour, it is labour in the 
busy and beaten tract, with assurance of the complacent 
regards of parents, friends, and of those with whom we 
associate. The promise also may be upon her lip of the 
huzzas of the multitude, of the smile of kings, and the 
munificent rewards of senates. The other does not 
venture to hold foith any of these allurements ; she does 
not conceal from him whom she addresses the impedi- 
ments, the disappointments, the ignorance, and prejudice 
which her follower will have to encounter, if devoted, 
when duty calls, to active life ; and if to contemplative, 
she lays nakedly before him a scheme of solitary and 
unremitting labour, a life of entire neglect perhaps, or 
assuredly a life exposed to scorn, insult, persecution, and 
hatred ; but cheered by encouragement from a grateM 
few, by applauding conscience, and by a prophetic 
anticipation, perhaps, of fame — a late, though lasting,- 
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consequence. Of these two, each in this manner solicit- 
ing you to become her adherent, you doubt not which to 
prefer; but oh! the thought of moment is not prefer- 
ence, but the degree of preference ; the passionate and 
pure choice, the inward sense of absolute and unchange- 
able devotion. 

I spoke of a few simple questions. The question 
involved in this deliberation is simple, but at the same 
time it is high and awfiil; and I would gladly know 
whether an answer can be returned satisfactory to the 
niind. We will for a moment suppose that it can not ; 
that there is a startling and a hesitation. Are we then 
to despond, — to retire from all contest, — and to reconcile 
ourselves at once to cares without a generous hope, and to 
efforts in which there is no more moral life than that which 
is found in the business and labours of the unfavoured and 
nnaspiring many ? No. But if the inquiry have not 
been on just grounds satisfactorily answered, we may 
refer confidently our youth to that nature of which he 
deems himself an enthusiastic follower, and one who 
wishes to continue no less faithful and enthusiastic. We 
would tell him that there are paths which he has not 
trodden, recesses which he has not penetrated; that 
there is a beauty which he has not seen, a pathos which 
he has not felt, a sublimity to which he hath not been 
raised. If he have trembled because there has occasion- 
ally taken place in him a lapse of which he is conscious ; 
if he foresee open or secret attacks, which he has had 
intimations that he will neither be strong enough to 
fesist nor watchfal enough to elude, let him not hastily 
iscribe this weakness, this deficiency, and the painful 
ipprehensions accompanying them, in any degree to the 
rirtues or noble qualities with which youth by nature is 
umished ; but let him first be assured, before he looks 
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about for the means of attaining the insight, the discri- 
minating powers, and the confirmed wisdom of manhood, 
that his soul has more to demand of the appropriate 
excellences of youth, than youth has yet supplied to it; 
that the evil under which he labours is not a superabund- 
ance of the instincts and the animating spirit of that age, 
but a falling short, or a failure. But what can he gain 
from this admonition ? He cannot recall past time ; he 
cannot begin his journey afresh ; he cannot untwist the 
links by which, in no undelightful harmony, images and 
sentiments are wedded in his mind. Granted that the 
sacred light of childhood is and must be for him no more 
than a remembrance, he may, notwithstanding, be 
remanded to nature, and with trustworthy hopes, founded 
less upon his sentient than upon his intellectual being ; 
to nature, as leading on insensibly to the society of 
reason, but to reason and will, as leading back to the 
wisdom of nature. A re-union, in this order accomplished, 
will bring reformation and timely support ; and the two 
powers of reason and nature, thus reciprocally teacher and 
taught, may advance together in a track to which there 
is no limit. 

We have been discoursing (by implication at least) 
of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth, — of pleasures 
lying upon the unfolding intellect plenteously as morning 
dewdrops, — of knowledge inhaled insensibly like the 
fragrance, — of dispositions stealing into the spirit like 
music from unknown quarters, — of images uncalled for 
and rising up like exhalations, — of hopes plucked like 
beautifal wild flowers from the ruined tombs that border 
the highways of antiquity, to make a garland for a living 
forehead ; — in a word, we have been treating of nature 
as a teacher of truth through joy and through gladness, 
and as a creatress of the faculties by a process of smooiii* 
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ness and delight. We have made no mention of fear, 
flhame, sorrow, nor of ungovernable and vexing thoughts ; 
because, although these have been and have done mighty 
Benrice, they are overlooked in that stage of life when 
youth is passing into manhood — overlooked, or forgotten. 
We now apply for the succour which we need, to a 
fcculty that works after a different course ; that faculty 
is reason : she gives more spontaneously, but she seeks 
for more; she works by thought. through feeling, yet in 
thoughts she begins and ends. 

A £uniliar incident may elucidate this contrast in the 
operations of nature, may render plain the manner in 
which a process of intellectual improvements, the reverse 
of that which nature pursues, is by reason introduced. 
There never perhaps existed a school-boy, who, having, 
when he retired to rest, carelessly blown out his candle, 
and having chanced to notice, as he lay upon his bed in 
the ensuing darkness, the sullen light which had sur- 
yived the extinguished flame, did not, at some tune or 
other, watch that light as if his mind were bound to it 
by a spell. It fades and revives, gathers to a point, 
seems as if it would go out in a moment, again recovers 
its strength, nay, becomes brighter than before : it con- 
tinues to shine with an endurance, which, in its apparent 
weakness, is a mystery ; it protracts its existence so long, 
clinging to the power which supports it, that the obser- 
ver, who had lain down in his bed so easy-minded, be- 
comes sad and melancholy ; his sympathies are touched ; 
it is to him an intimation and an image of departing 
human life ; the thought comes nearer to him ; it is the 
life of a venerated parent, of a beloved brother or sister, 
or of an aged domestic, who are gone to the grave, or 
whose destiny it soon maybe thus to linger, thus to hang 
upon the last point of mortal existence, thus finally to 
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depart and be seen no more. This is nature teaching 
seriously and sweetly through the affections, meltmg the 
heart, and, through that instinct of tenderness, develop- 
ing the understanding. In this instance the object of 
solicitude is the bodily life of another. Let us accom- 
pany this same boy to that period, between youth and 
manhood, when a solicitude may be awakened for the 
moral life of himself. Are there any powers by which, 
beginning with a sense of inward decay that affects not 
however the natural life, he could call to mind the same 
image and hang over it with an equal interest as a visible 
type of his own perishing spirit ? Oh ! surely, if the 
being of the individual be under his own care, if it be 
his first care, if duty begin from the point of accountable- 
ness to our conscience, and, through that, to God and 
human nature ; if without such primary sense of duty, all 
secondary care of teacher, of friend, or parent, must be 
baseless and fruitless ; if, lastly, the motions of the soul 
transcend in worth those of the animal ftinctions, nay, 
give to them their sole value : then truly are there such 
powers ; and the image of the dying taper may be re- 
called and contemplated, though with no sadness in the 
nerves, no disposition to tears, no unconquerable sighs, 
yet with a melancholy in the soul, a sinking inward into 
ourselves from thought to thought, a steady remonstrance, 
and a high resolve. Let then the youth go back, as 
occasion will permit, to nature and to solitude, thus ad- 
monished by reason, and relying upon this newly-acquired 
support. A world of fresh sensations will gradually open 
upon him as his mind puts off its infirmities, and as, in- 
stead of being propelled restlessly towards others in 
admiration, or too hasty love, he makes it his prime 
business to understand himself. New sensations, I aflBrm, 
will be opened out, pure, and sanctioned by that reason 
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\ their original author ; and precious feelings of 
3sted, that is self-disregarding, joy and love may 
Lerated and restored ; and, in this sense, he may 
to measure back the track of life he has trodden, 
ch disposition of mind let the youth return to the 
miverse, and to conversation with ancient books, 
hose, if such there be, which in the present day 
the ancient spirit : and let him feed upon that 
^hich unfolds itself, not to his eye as it sees care- 
le things which cannot possibly go unseen, and 
smbered or not as accident shall decide ; but to 
king mind, which searches, discovers, and trea- 
p, infasing by meditation into the objects with 
} converses, an intellectual life, whereby they re- 
anted in the memory, now and for ever. Hitherto 
:h, I suppose, has been content for the most part to 
lis own mind, after the manner in which he ranges 
e stars in the firmament with naked unaided sight : 
now apply the telescope of art to call the invisible 
t of their hiding-places ; and let him endeavour 
through the system of his being with the organ of 
summoned to penetrate, as far as it has power, in 
7 of the impelling forces and the governing laws. 
5 expectations are not immoderate ; they demand 
more than the perception of a few plain truths — 
that knowledge, efficacious for the production of 
s the ultimate end of all- effort, the sole dispenser 
)lacency and repose. A perception also is implied 
inherent superiority of contemplation to action, 
^end does not in thift contradict his own words, 
le has said heretofore, that * doubtless to act is 
han to think.'* In those words it was his pur- 

♦ Vol i. p. 131.— ^d 
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pose to censure that barren contemplation, which rests 
satisfied with itself in cases where the thoughts are of 
such quality that they may, and ought to, be embodied 
in action. But he speaks now of the general superioriiy 
of thought to action ; as proceeding and governing aU 
action that moves to salutary purposes ; and, secondly, as 
leading to elevation, the absolute possession of the indi* 
vidual mind, and to a consistency or harmony of the 
being within itself, which no outward agency can reach 
to disturb or to impair ; and lastly, as producing works 
of pure science ; or of the combined faculties of imagi- 
nation, feeling, and reason ; works which, both from their 
independence in their origin upon accident, their nature, 
their duration, and the wide spread of their influence, 
are entitled rightly to take place of the noblest and 
most beneficent deeds of heroes, statesmen, legislators, or 
warriors. 

Yet, beginning from the perception of this established 
superiority, we do not suppose that the youth, whom we 
wish to guide and encourage, is to be insensible to those 
influences of wealth, or rank, or station by which the 
bulk of mankind are swayed. Our eyes have not been 
fixed upon virtue which lies apart from human nature, or 
transcends it. In fact, there is no such virtue. We 
neither suppose nor wish him to undervalue or slight 
these distinctions as modes of power, things that may 
enable him to be more useful to his contemporaries ; nor 
as gratifications that may confer dignity upon his living 
person, and, through him, upon those who love him ; nor 
as they may connect his nWe, through a family to be 
founded by his success, in a closer chain of gratitude 
with some portion of posterity, who shall speak of him 
as among their ancestry, with a more tender interest than 
the mere general bond of patriotism or humanity would 
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ipply. We suppose no indifference to, much less a con- 
mpt of, these rewards; but let them have their due 
lace ; let it be ascertained, when the soul is searched 
to, that they are only an auxiliary motive to exertion, 
jver the principal or originating force. If this be too 
uch to expect from a youth who, I take for granted, 
)88esses no ordinary endowments, and whom circum- 
ances with respect to the more dangerous passions have 
.voTired, then, indeed, must the noble spirit of the 
)imtry be wasted away ; then would our institutions be 
jplorable, and the education prevalent among us utterly 
ile and debasing. 

But my correspondent, who drew forth these thoughts, 
as said rightly that the character of the age may not 
nthont injustice be thus branded. He will not deny 
hat, without speaking of other countries, there is in 
these islands, in the departments of natural philosophy, 
of mechanic ingenuity, in the general activities of the 
country, and in the particular excellence of individual 
minds in high stations, civil or military, enough to excite 
admiration and love in the sober-minded, and more than 
enough to intoxicate the youthfcd and inexperienced, I 
will compare, then, an aspiring youth, leaving the schools 
m which he has been disciplined, and preparing to bear 
a part in the concerns of the world — I will compare him, 
in this season of eager admiration, to a newly-invested 
knight appearing, with his blank unsignalized shield, 
upon some day of solemn tournament, at the court of the 
Faery-queen, as that sovereignty was conceived to exist 
by the moral and imaginative genius of our divine 
^)enser. He does not himself immediately enter the 
liists as a combatant, but he looks round him with a 
beating heart, dazzled by the gorgeous pageantry, the 
banners, the impresses, the ladies of overcoming beauty. 
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the persons of the knights, now fibrst seen by him, the 
fame of whose actions is carried by the traveller, like 
merchandize, through the world, and resounded upon the 
harp of the minstrel. But I am not at liberty to make 
this comparison. If a youth were to begin his career 
in such an assemblage, with such examples to guide and 
to animate, it will be pleaded, there would be no cause 
for apprehension ; he could not falter, he could not be 
misled. But ours is, notwithstanding its manifoM 
excellences, a degenerate age ; and recreant knights an 
among us, far outnumbering the true. A false Gloriaiu 
in these days imposes worthless services, which they wb 
perform them, in their blindness, know not to be such 
and which are recompensed by rewards as worthless, ye 
eagerly grasped at, as if they were the immortal guerdoi 
of virtue. 

I have in this declaration insensibly overstepped thi 
limits which I had determined not to pass : let me b 
forgiven ; for it is hope which hath carried me forward 
In such a mixed assemblage as our age presents, with it 
genuine merit and its large overbalance of alloy, I ma] 
boldly ask into what errors, either with respect to persoi 
or thing, could a young man fall, who had sincerelj 
entered upon the course of moral discipline whid 
has been recommended, and to which the condition o 
youth, it has been proved, is favourable ? His opinioni 
could nowhere deceive him beyond the point up to which 
after a season, he would find that it was salutary for hin 
to have been deceived. For as that man cannot set i 
right value upon health who has never known sickness 
nor feel the blessing of ease who has been through his lifi 
a stranger to pain, so can there be no confirmed anc 
passionate love of truth for him who has not experienced 
the hollowness of error. Eange against each other ai 
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adyocateSy oppose as combatants, two several intellects, 

«ach strenuously asserting doctrines which he sincerely 

belieyes, but the one contending for the worth and 

beauty of that garment which the other has outgroym 

and cast away. Mark the superiority, the ease, the 

dignity, on the side of the more advanced mind ; how he 

overlooks his subject, commands it from centre to cir- 

eomference, and hath the same thorough knowledge of 

the tenets which his adversary with impetuous zeal, but 

k confusion also, and thrown off his guard at every turn 

of the argument, is labouring to maintain. If it be a 

question of the fine arts (poetry for instance), the riper 

mind not only sees that his opponent is deceived, but, 

ifhai is of far more importance, sees how he is deceived. 

The imagination stands before him with all its imperfec- 

tbns laid open ; as duped by shows, enslaved by words, 

oarmpted by mistaken delicacy and false refinement, as 

not having even attended with care to the reports of the 

flenses, and therefore deficient grossly in the rudiments of 

its own power. He has noted how, as a supposed 

necessary condition, the understanding sleeps in order 

that the fancy may dream. Studied in the history of 

society, and versed in the secret laws of thought, he can 

pass regularly through all the gradations, can pierce 

in£Etllibly all tiie windings, which false taste thi'ough ages 

has pursued, from the very time when first, through 

inexperience, heedlessness, or affectation, the imagination 

took its departure from the side of truth, its original 

parent. Can a disputant thus accoutred be withstood ? — 

one to whom, ftirther, every movement in the thoughts 

of his antagonist is revealed by the light of his own 

experience; who, therefore, sympathizes with weakness 

gently, and wins his way by forbearance ; and hath, when 

needfdl, an irresistible power of onset, arising from 

VOL. U. I 
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gratitude to the truth which he vindicates, not merely as 
a positive good for mankind, but as his own especial 
rescue and redemption ? 

I might here conclude: but my correspondeat, 
towards the close of his letter, has written so feelingly 
upon the advantages to be derived, in his estimation, 
from a living instructor, that I must not leave this part 
of the subject without a word of direct notice. The 
Friend cited, some time ago,* a passage from the prose 
works of Milton, eloquently describing the manner in 
which good and evil grow up together in the field of the 
world almost inseparably ; and insisting, consequently, 
upon the knowledge and survey of vice as necessary to the 
constituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error 
to the confirmation of truth. 

If this be so, aud I have been reasoning to the same 
eflPect in the preceding paragraph, the fact, and the 
thoughts which it may suggest, will, if rightly applied, 
tend to moderate an anxiety for the guidance of a more 
experienced or superior mind. The advantage, where it 
is possessed, is far from being an absolute good: nay, 
such a preceptor, ever at hand, might prove an oppression 
not to be thrown olf, and a fatal hindrance. Grant that 
in the general tenor of his intercourse with his pupil he 
is forbearing and circumspect, inasmuch as he is rich 
in that knowledge ( above all other necessary for a 
teacher) which cannot exist without a liveliness of 
memory, preserving for him an unbroken image of the 
winding, excursive, and often retrograde course, along 
which his own intellect has passed. Grant that 
furnished with these distinct remembrances, he wishes 
that the mind of his pupil should be free to luxuriate in 

♦ Vol. i. p. 78.— -&d 
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the enjoyments, loves, and admirations appropriated to 
its age ; that he is not in haste to kill what he knows 
will in due time die of itself, or be transmuted, and put 
on a nobler form and higher faculties otherwise unattain- 
able : in a word, that the teacher is governed habitually 
by the wisdom of patience waiting with pleasure. Yet, 
perceiving how much the outward help of art can facili- 
tate the progress of nature, he may be betrayed into 
many unnecessary or pernicious mistakes where he deems 
his interference warranted by substantial experience. 
And in spite of all his caution, remarks may drop in- 
sensibly from him, which shall wither in the mind of his 
pupil a generous sympathy, destroy a sentiment of appro- 
bation or dislike, not merely innocent but salutary ; and 
for the inexperienced disciple, how many pleasures may 
be thus off — ^what joy, what admiration, and what love ! 
While in their stead are introduced into the ingenuous 
mind misgivings, a mistrust of its ovm evidence, disposi- 
tions to affect to feel where there can be no real feeling, 
indecisive judgments, a superstructure of opinions that 
has no base to support it, and words uttered by rote with 
the impertinence of a parrot or a mocking-bird, yet 
which may not be listened to with the same indifference, 
as they cannot be heard without some feeling of moral 
disapprobation. 

These results, I contend, whatever may be the benefit 
to be derived from such an enlightened teacher, are in 
tiheir degree inevitable. And by this process, humility 
and docile dispositions may exist towards the master, 
endued as he is with the power which personal presence 
confers ; but at the same time they will be liable to over- 
step their due bounds, and to degenerate into passiveness 
and prostration of mind. This towards him ; while, with 
respect to other living men, nay, even to the mighty 

i2 
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spirits of past times, there may be associated with such 
weakness a want of modesty and humility. Insensibly 
may steal in presumption and a habit of sitting in judg- 
ment in cases where no sentiment ought to have existed 
but diffidence or veneration. Such virtues are the sacred 
attributes of youth ; its appropriate calling is not to dis- 
tinguish in the fear of being deceived or degraded, not to 
analyze with scrupulous minuteness, but to accumulate 
in genial confidence ; its instinct, its safety, its benefit^ 
its glory, is to love, to admire, to feel, and to labour. 
Nature has irrevocably decreed, that our prime depend- 
ence in all stages of life, after infancy and childhood have 
been passed through (nor do I know that this latter 
ought to be excepted), must be upon our own minds ; and 
that the way to knowledge shall be long, difficult, wind- 
ing, and oftentimes returning upon itself. 

What has been said is a mere sketch, and that only of 
a part, of the interesting country into which we have 
been led ; but my correspondent will be able to enter the 
paths that have been pointed out. Should he do this 
and advance steadily for a while, he need not fear any 
deviations from the truth which will be finally injurious 
to him. He will not long have his admiration fixed 
upon unworthy objects ; he will neither be clogged nor 
drawn aside by the love of friends or kindred, betraying 
his understanding through his aflFections ; he will neither 
be bowed down by conventional arrangements of manners, 
producing too often a lifeless decency ; nor will the rock 
of his spirit wear away in the endless beating of the 
waves of the world ; neither will that portion of his own 
time, which he must surrender to labours by which his 
livelihood is to be earned or his social duties performed, 
be unprofitable to himself indirectly, while it is directly 
usefhl to others ; for that time has been primarily sur- 
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lered through an act of obedience to a moral law 
blished by himself, and therefore he moves then also 
ig the orbit of perfect liberty. 

<et it be remembered, that the advice requested does 
relate to the government of the more dangerous pas- 
ts, or to the fondamental principles of right and 
ng as acknowledged by the universal conscience of 
ikind. I may therefore assure my youthful corre- 
ident, if he will endeavour to look into himself in the 
iner which I have exhorted him to do, that in him 
wish will be realized, to him in due time the prayer 
ated, which was uttered by that living teacher of 
>m he speaks with gratitude as of a benefactor, when 
lis character of philosophical poet, having thought of 
•ality as implying in its essence voluntary obedience, 
producing the effect of order, he transfers in the 
isport of imagination, the law of moral to physical 
ires, and having contemplated, through the medium 
hat order, all modes of existence as subservient to one 
it, concludes his address to the power of duty in the 
)wing words : 

To humbler fanetions, awful power ! 

I caU thee : I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give, 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live ! * 



This reply to Mathetes was written by Mi. Wordsworth. — Ed. 
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SECTION THE SECOND. 

3N THE GROUNDS OF MORALS AND RELIGION, AND THE 
DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND REQUISITE FOR A TRUE 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE SAME. 



I know, the seeming and self-pleasing wisdom of onr times consistB 
much in cavilling and unjustly carping at all things that see light, and 
that there are many who earnestly hunt after the publike fame of learning 
and judgment by this ensily-trod and despicable path, which, not with* 
standing, they tread with as much confidence as folly : for that, ofttimes, 
which they vainly and unjustly brand with opprobrie, ouilives their 
fate, and floiirisheth when it is forgot that ever any such as they bad 
being. — Dedication to Lord Herbert of Ambrose Parey's Worhf by 
Tfiomas Johnson, the Translator, 1634. 
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mot bdt look up with reverence to the advanced natures of the 

ts and moralists in highest repute amongst ns, and wish they 

heightened by a more noble principle, which had crowned all 

ions sciences with the principal science, and in their brave 

after truth helpt them to better fortune than only to meet 

handmaids, and kept them from the fate of Ulysses, who 

g through the shades met all the ghosts, yet could not see the 

J. H. (John Hall ?) his Motion to the Parliament of England 

ig the Advancement of Learning. 

preceding section, ending with the second volume, 
its express object the principles of our duty as 
I, or morality as applied to politics. According 
scheme there remained for the Friend, first, to 
' the principles of morality generally, and then of 
f religion. But since the commencement of this 
,♦ the question has repeatedly arisen in my mind, 
r morality can be said to have any principle dis- 
hable from religion, or religion any substance 
e from morality. Or should I attempt to distin- 
hem by their objects, so that morality were the 
I which we owe to things and persons of this life, 
igion our morality toward God and the permanent 
IS of our own souls, and those of our brethren ; — 
rould be evident, that the latter must involve the 
while any pretence to the former without the 

* The second. — Ed, 
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latter would be as bold a mockery as i^ having with- 2_ 
holden an estate from the rightfdl owner, we should seek * 
to appease our conscience by the plea, that we had not 
failed to bestow alms on him in his beggary. It was 
never my purpose, and it does not appear the want of tiie 
age, to bring together the rules and inducements of 
worldly prudence. But to substitute these for the laws of 
reason and conscience, or even to confound them under L 
one name, is a prejudice, say rather a profanation, which 
I became more and more reluctant to flatter by even aa 
appearance of assent, though it were only in a point of 
form and technical arrangement. 

At a time when my thoughts were thus employed, I 
met with a volume of old tracts, published during the 
interval from the captivity of Charles I. to the resto- 
ration of his son. Since my earliest manhood it had 
been among my fondest regrets, that a more direct 
and frequent reference had not been made by our 
historians to the books, pamphlets, and flying-sheeta 
of that momentous period, during which all the pos- 
sible forms of truth and error (the latter being 
themselves for the greater part caricatures of truth) 
bubbled up on the surface of the public mind, as in the 
ferment of a chaos. It would be difficult to conceive ft 
notion or a fancy, in politics, ethics, theology, or even in 
physics and physiology, not anticipated by the men of 
that age ; — in this as in most other respects sharply con- 
trasted with the products of the French Revolution, which 
was scarcely more characterized by its sanguinary and 
sensual abominations than (to borrow the words of an 
eminent living poet) by 

A dreary want at once of books and men.* 

The Parliament's army was not wholly composed of mere 
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latics. There was no mean proportion of enthusiasts ; 
i that enthusiasm must have been of no ordinary gran- 
ir, which could draw from a common soldier, in an 
Iress to his comrades, such a dissuasive from acting 
the csruel spirit of fear, and such sentiments as are 
itained in the following passage ; which I would 
cue from oblivion,* both for the honour of our fore- 
hers, and in proof of the difference between the repub- 
ms of that period, and the democrats, or rather dema- 
^es, of the present. It is as follows : — 
^I judge it ten times more honourable for a single 
•son, in witnessing a truth, to oppose the world in its 
^er, wisdom, and authority, this standing in its full 
ength, and he singly and nakedly, thau fightiug many 
iiles by force of arms and gaining them all. I have 
life but truth ; and if truth be advanced by my suffer- 
^, then my life also. If truth live, I live ; if justice 
3, I live ; and these cannot die, but by any man's suf- 
ing for them are enlarged, enthroned. Death cannot 
rt me. I sport with him, am above his reach. I live 
immortal life. What we have within, that only can 
see without. I caunot see death ; and he that hath 
J this freedom is a slave. He is in the arms of that, 
J phantom of which he beholdeth and seemeth to him- 
f to flee from. Thus, you see that the king hath a 
1 to redeem his present loss. You see it by means of 
5 Inst after power in your own hearts. For my part I 
idenm his unlawful seeking after it. I condemn his 
seliood and indirectness therein. But if he should 

' The more so because every year consnmes its quota. The late Sir 
[fired Law8on*8 predecessor, from some piqne or other, left a large 
L unique collection of the pamphlets published from the commence- 
at of the Civil War to the Restoration, to his butler, and it supplied 
cliandlers* and druggists' shops of Penrith and Kendal for many 
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not endeavour the restoring of the kingliness to the' - 
reakn, and the dignity of its kings, he were false to his 
trast, false to the majesty of God that he is intrusted 
with. The desire of recovering his loss is justifiable. 
Tea, I shjuld condemn him as unbelieving and pusflla- 
nimous if he should not hope for it. But here is Mb 
misery, and yours too at present, that ye are unbe- 
lieving and pusillanimous, and are, both alike, pursuing 
things of hope in the spirit of fear. Thus you condemn 
the Parliament for acknowledging the King's power bo 
far as to seek to him by a treaty ; while by taking sudi 
pains against him you manifest your own belief that he 
hath a great power ; — ^which is a wonder, that a prince 
despoiled of all his authority, naked, a prisoner, desti- 
tute of all friends and helps, wholly at the disposal of 
others, tied and bound too with all obligations that a 
parliament can imagine to hold him, should yet be such 
a terror to you, and fright you into such a large remon- 
strance, and such perilous proceedings to save yoursdvea 
from him. Either there is some strange power in 
him, or you are fiill of fear that are so affected with a 
shadow. 

" But as you give testimony to his power, so you take 
a course to advance it; for there is nothing that hath 
any spark of God in it but the more it is suppressed 
the more it rises. If you did indeed believe that the 
original of power were in the people, you would believe 
likewise that the concessions extorted from the K'iTig 
would rest with you. And, doubtless, such of them as 
in righteousness ought to have been given would do so, 
but that your violent courses disturb the natural order 
of things, in which they still tend to their centre. These 
courses, therefore, so far from being the way to secure 
what we have got, are the way to lose them, and (for a 
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ne at least) to set up princes in a higher form than 
er. For all things by force compelled from their na- 
re will fly back with the greater earnestness on the 
OGLOval of that force; and this, in the present case, 
1st soon weary itself out, and hath no less an enemy 

its own satiety than in the disappointment of the 
ople. 

" Again, you speak of the King's reputation, and do 
b consider that the more you crush him, the sweeter 
3 fragrance that comes from him. While he suffers, 
i spirit of God and glory rests upon him. There is a 
ny and a freshness sparkling in him by suffering-an 
jellency that was hidden, and which you have drawn 
L And naturally men are ready to pity sufferers. 
ben nothing wiU gain me, affliction wHl. J confess 
\ sufferings make me a royalist who never cared for 
n. He that doth and can suffer shall have my heart ; 
II had it while you suffered. But now your severe 
nislunent of him for his abuses in government, and 
or own usurpations, will not only win the hearts of the 
3ple to the oppressed suffering king, but provoke them 
rage against you, as having robbed them of the interest 
dch they had in his royalty. For the king is in the 
3ple, and the people in the king. The king's being is 
t solitary, but as he is in union with his people, who 
3 his strength in which he lives ; and the people's being 
not naked, but an interest in the greatness and wisdom 

the king who is their honour which lives in them. 
id though you will disjoin yourselves from kings, God 
U not, neither will I. God is king of kings, kings' 
d princes' God as well as peoples', theirs as well as 
rs, and theirs eminently (as the speech enforces, God 

Israel — ^that is, Israel's God above all other nations, 
d so king of kings), by a near and especial kindred 
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and conmmnion. Kingliness agrees with all Christiani , 
who are indeed Christians. For they are themselves of 
a royal nature, made kings with Christ, and cannot bufc 
be Mends to it, being of kin to it ; and if there were not 
kings to honour, they would want one of the appointed 
objects whereon to bestow that ftdness of honour whidi 
is in their breasts. A virtue would lie unemployed 
within them, and in prison, pining and restless firom 
the want of its outward correlative. It is a bastard 
religion that is inconsistent with the majesty and the 
greatness of the most splendid monarch. Such spiritB 
are strangers from the kingdom of heaven. Either thqr 
know not the glory in which God lives ; or they are of 
narrow minds, that are corrupt themselves, and not able 
to bear greatness, and so think that God will not, or 
cannot, qualify men for such high places with corres- 
pondent and proportionable power and goodness. Is it 
not enough to have removed the malignant bodies which 
eclipsed the royal sun, and mixed their bad influences 
with his, and would you extinguish the sun itself t» 
secure yourselves? Oh! this is the spirit of bondage 
to fear, and not of love and a sound mind. To assume t 
the office and the name of champions for the common V 
interest, and of Christ's soldiers, and yet to act for self- 1 
safety, is so poor and mean a thing that it must needfl 
produce most vile and absurd actions, the scorn of the 
old pagans, but for Christians, who in all things are to 
love their neighbour as themselves, and God above both, 
it is of all affections the unworthiest. Let me be a fool 
and boast, if so I may shew you, while it is yet time, a 
little of that rest and security which I and those of the 
same spirit enjoy, and which you have turned your backs 
upon ; self, hke a banished thing, wandering in strange 
ways. First, then, I fear no party, or interest^ for I love 
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I, I am rec5onciled to all, and therein I find all recon- 
ed to me. I have enmity to none but the son of per- 
son. It is enmity begets insecurity : and while men 
'e in the flesh, and in enmity to any party, or interest, 

a private, divided, and self good, there will be, there 
nnot but be, perpetual wars ; except that one parti- 
lar should quite ruin all other parts and live alone, 
lich the universal must not, will not, suffer. For to 
mit a part to devour and absorb the others, were 

destroy the whole, which is God's presence therein; 
d such a mind in any part doth not only fight with 
.other part, but against the whole. Every faction of 
en, therefore, striving to make themselves absolute, 
id to owe their safety to their strength, and not to 
eir sympathy, do directly war against God, who is love, 
lace, and a general good, gives being to all and cherishes 
I, and therefore can have neither peace nor security, 
at we being enlarged into the largeness of God, and 
►mprehending all things in our bosoms by the Divine 
3irit, are at rest with all, and delight in all ; for we 
low nothing but what is, in its essence, in our own 
sarts. Kings, nobles, are much beloved of us, because 
ley are in us, of us, one with us, we as Christians being 
ings and lords by the anointing of God." 

But such sentiments, it will be said, are the flights of 
3ecnlative minds. Be it so ; yet to soar is nobler than 
) creep. We attach, likewise, some value to a thing for 
» mere infrequency. And speculative minds, alas! 
ave been rare, though not equally rare, in all ages and 
juntries of civilized man. With us the very word 
Jems to have abdicated its legitimate sense. Instead 
f designating a mind so constituted and disciplined as 
> find in its own wants and instincts an interest in 
ruths for their truth's sake, it is now used to signiiy a 
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practical schemer, one who ventures beyond the bomid8 
of experience in the formation and adoption of new ways 
and means for the attainment of wealth or power. To 
possess the end in the means, as it is essential to moraliiy 
in the moral world, and the contradistinction of goodness 
from mere prudence, so is it, in the intellectual world, 
the moral constituent of genius, and that by which true 
genius is contradistinguished from mere talent.* 

The man of talent, who is, if not exclusively, yet 
chiefly and characteristically a man of talent, seeks and 
values the means wholly in relation to some object not 
therein contained. His means may be peculiar ; but his 
ends are conventional, and common to the mass of man- 
kind. Alas ! in both cases alike, in that of genius, as 
well as in that of talent, it too often happens that this 
diversity in the quality of their several intellects extends 
to the feelings and impulses properly and directly moral, 
— to their dispositions, habits, and maxims of conduct 
It characterizes not the intellect alone, but the whole 
man. The one substitutes prudence for virtue, legaUty 
in act and demeanour for warmth and purity of heart; 
and too frequently becomes jealous, envious, a coveter 
of other men's good gifts, and a detractor from their 
merits, openly or secretly, as his fears or his passions 
chance to preponderate.! 

* See the note to this essay. — Ed, 

1* According to the principles of Spnrzheim's cranioscopy (a scheme, 
the indicative or gnomonic parts of which have a stronger support in 
facts than the theory in reason or common sense), we should find in the 
skull of such an individual the organs of circumspection and appropria- 
tion disproportionately large and prominent compared with those (rf 
ideality and benevolence. It is certain that the organ of appropriati(»i, 
or (more correctly) the part of the skull asserted to be significant of tiiat 
tendency and correspondent to the organ, is strikingly large in a cast of 
the head of the famous Dr. Dodd ; and it was found of equal dimensioil 
in a literary man, whose skull puzzled the cranioscopist more than it \ 
did me. Nature, it should seem, makes no distinction between mana- 
scripts and money-drafts, though the law does. 
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The other, on the contrary, might remind us of the 
salots for legitimate succession after the decease of 
ar Sixth Edward, who not content with having placed 
le rightful sovereign on the throne, would wreak their 
ingeanoe on " the meek usurper," who had been seated 
I it by a wiU against which she had herself been the 
•st to remonstrate. For with that unhealthfiil prepon- 
irance of impulse over motive, which, though no part 
* genius, is too often its accompaniment, he lives in 
•ntinued hostility to prudence, or banishes it altogether ; 
id thus deprives virtue of her guide and guardian, her 
ime functionary, yea, the very organ of her outward 
fe. Hence a benevolence that squanders its shafts and 
111 misses its aim, or resembles the charmed bullet that, 
relied at the wolf, brings down the shepherd. Hence 
snltoriness, extremes, exhaustion— 

And therefore cometli in the end despondency and madness 1* 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that these evils are 
e disease of the man, while the records of biography 
mish ample proof, that genius, in the higher degree, 
ts as a preservative against them ; more remarkably, 
d in more frequent instances, when the imagination 
d preconstructive power have taken a scientific or 
ilosophic direction ; as in Plato, indeed in almost 
. the first-rate philosophers, in Kepler^ Milton, Boyle, 
swton, Leibnitz, and Berkeley. At all events, a cer- 
in number of speculative minds is necessary to a 
Itivated state of society, as a condition of its progres- 
reness ; and nature herself has provided against any 
o great increase in this class of her productions. As 
e gifted masters of the divining-rod to the ordinary 

* Wordsworth. 

VOL. II. K 
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miners, and as the miners of a country to the hnsband- 
men, mechanics, and artizans, such is the proportion of 
the trismegisti to the sum-total of speculative minds; 
even of those, I mean, that are truly such ; and of these, 
again, to the remaining mass of useful labourers and 
operatives in science, literature, and the learned pro- 
fessions. 

This train of thought brings to my recollection a 
conversation with a Mend of my youth, an old miffl 
of humble estate, but in whose society I had grieafc 
pleasure. The reader will, I hope, pardon me if I em- 
brace the opportunity of recalling old aflPections, afforded 
me by its fitness to illustrate the present subject. A 
sedate man he was, and had been a miner from his boy- 
hood. Well did he represent the olden time, when eveiy 
trade was a mystery and had its own guardian saint; 
when the sense of self-importance was gratified at home, 
and ambition had a hundred several lotteries, in one or 
other of which every freeman had a ticket, and the only 
blanks were drawn by sloth, intemperance, or inevitable 
calamity ; when the detail of each art and trade (like 
the oracles of the prophets, interpretable in a double 
sense) was ennobled in the eyes of its professors by 
being spiritually improved into symbols and mementoes 
of all doctrines and all duties, and every craftsman had, 
as it were, two versions of his Bible, one in the common 
language of the country, another in the acts, objecta, 
and products of his own particular craft. There are not 
many things in our elder popular literature, more inte- 
resting to me than those contests, or eclogues, between 
workmen for the superior worth and dignity of their 
several callings, which used to be sold at our village 
fairs, in stitched sheets, neither untitled nor undecorated, 
though without the superfluous cost of a separate title- 
page. 
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With this good old miner I was once walking through 
a cornfield at harvest-time, when that part of the con- 
Tersation, to which I have alluded, took place. "At 
times," said I, "when yon were delving in the bowels of 
the arid mountain or foodless rock, it must have occurred 
to your mind as a pleasant thought, that in providing 
the scythe and the sword you were virtually reaping the 
harvest and protecting the harvest-man." " Ah I " he 
replied with a sigh, that gave a fdller meaning to his 
smile, ** out of all earthly things there come both good 
and evil — the good through God, and the evil from the 
evil heart. From the look and weight of the ore I 
learned to make a near guess, how much iron it would 
yield ; but neither its heft, nor its hues, nor its breakage 
ponld prophesy to me, whether it was to become a 
thievish pick-lock, a murderer's dirk, a slave's collar, or 
Lhe woodman's axe, the feeding ploughshare, the de- 
fender's sword, or the mechanic's tool. So, perhaps, my 
^onng friend, I have cause to be thankful, that the open- 
iig upon a fresh vein gives me a delight so fiill as to 
illow no room for other fancies, and leaves behind it a 
lope and a love that support me in my labour, even for 
lie labour's sake." 

As, according to the eldest philosophy, life being in its 
Kwn nature aeriform, is under the necessity of renewing 
fcself by inhaling the connatural, and therefore assimil- 
ible, air, so is it with the intelligential soul with respect 
o truth ; for it is itself the nature of truth. Tevofiemj U 

IfOMi taffy Koi Beafia 6(iov^ <l>v<riv ex^^'' <ftCKo6fayLOva vnap^fi* But 

he occasion and brief history of the decline of true 
pecnlative philosophy, with the origin of the separation 
f ethics from religion, I must defer to the following 
lumber. 

* riotinos. Ennead. III. 1. 8, s. 8, slightly altered. — Ed. 
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NOTE. 



As I see many good, and can anticipate no ill, conse- 
quences in the attempt to give distinct and appropriate 
meanings to words hitherto synonymous, or at least of 
indefinite and fluctuating application, if only the pro- 
posed sense be not passed upon the reader as the existing 
and authorized one, I shall make no other apology for 
the use of the word Talent, in this preceding essay and 
elsewhere in my works, than by annexing the following 
explanation. 

I have been in the habit of considering the qualities 
of intellect, the comparative eminence in which cha- 
racterizes individuals and even countries, under fotir 
kinds — Genius, Talent, Sense, and Cleverness. The fiisfc 
I use in the sense of most general acceptance, as the 
faculty which adds to the existing stock of power and 
knowledge by new views, new combinations ; by dis- 
coveries not accidental but anticipated, or resulting from 
anticipation. In short, I define Genius, as originality in 
intellectual construction ; the moral accompaniment and 
actuating principle of which consists, perhaps, in the 
carrying on of the freshness and feelings of childhood 
into the powers of manhood. 

By Talent, on the other hand, I mean the comparatiTe 
facility of acquiring, arranging, and applying the stock 
furnished by others and already existing in books or 
other conservatories of intellect. 

By Sense I understand that just balance of th6 fecnl- 
ties which is to the judgment what health is to the body. 
The mind seems to act at once and altogether by a syn- 
thetic rather than an analytic process : even as the out- 
ward senses, from which the metaphor is taken, perceire 
immediately, each as it were by a peculiar tact or intui- 
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tion, without any consciousness of the mechanism by 
which the perception is realized. This is often exem- 
plified in well-bred, unaflPected, and innocent women. I 
know a lady, on whose judgment, from constant experi- 
aice of its rectitude, I could rely almost as on an oracle. 
8ut when she has sometimes proceeded to a detail of the 
fTOunds and reasons for her opinion, then, led by similar 
operience, I have been tempted to interrupt her with — 
* I will take your advice," or, " I shall act on your 
pnion ; for I am sure you are ia the right. But as to 
hefors and becauses, leave them to me to find out." The 
(eneral accompaniment of sense is a disposition to avoid 
txtaremes, whether in theory or in practice, with a desire 
remain in sympathy with the general mind of the age 
•r country, and a feeling of the necessity and utility of 
ompromise. If genius be the initiative, and Talent the 
dministrative. Sense is the conservative, branch in the 
itellectual republic. 

By Cleverness (which I dare not with Dr. Johnson call 
low word, while there is a sense to be expressed which 
i alone expresses) I mean a comparative readiness in the 
ivention and use of means, for the realizing of objects 
nd ideas — often of such ideas, which the maa of genius 
nly could have originated, and which the clever man 
erhaps neither ftilly comprehends nor adequately appre- 
iates, even at the moment that he is prompting or exe- 
ating the machinery of their accomplishment. In short, 
levemess is a sort of genius for instrumentality. It is 
\ie brain in the hand. In literature cleverness is more 
requently accompanied by wit, genius and sense by 
nmour. 

If I take the three great countries of Europe, in re- 
pect of intellectual character, namely, Germany, Eng- 
md, and France, I should characterize them in the fol- 
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lowing way ; — ^premising only that in the first line of the 
first two tables I mean to imply that genius, rare in aU 
comitries, is equal in both of these, the instances equally 
numerous ; not, therefore, contradistinguishing either 
from the other, but both from the third country. We 
can scarcely avoid considering a Cervantes and Calderon 
as in some sort characteristic of the nation which pro- 
duced them. In the last war we felt it in the hope, 
which the recollection of these names inspired. But yet 
it cannot, equally with the qualities placed as second and 
third in each table, be called a national characteristic ; 
though, in the appropriation of these likewise, we refer 
exclusively to the intellectual portion of each countiy;— 

Germany. 

Genius, 
Talent, 
Fancy.* 

England. 

Genius, 

Sense, 

Humour. 

France. 

Cleverness, 

Talent, 

Wit. <= 



c 



So again with regard to the forms and eflFects, in which 
the qualities manifest themselves intellectually : — 

* The latter cbiefly as exhibited in wild combination and in pomp of 
ornament. Imagination is implied in genius. 
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OEBMAlfY. 

Idea, or law anticipated,* 

TotaUtyit 
Distinctness. 

Law discovered, J 

Selection, 

Clearness. 

Feance. 

Theory invented, 
Particnlariiy, § 
Palpability. 

18, as co-ordinate with genius in the first table, applies likewise 
few only ; and conjoined with the two following qualities, as 
eneral characteristics of Gkrman intellect, includes or supposes, 
^nsequenc^ and accompaniments, speculation, system, method ; 
n a somewhat lower class of minds appear as nationality (or a 
3tion for noumena, mwndua irUeUigibilis^ as contradistinguished 
kamomena, or mwidm tensibUis), scheme, arrangement, order- 

I totality I imply encyclopaedic learning, exhaustion of the sub- 
reated of, and the passion for completion and the love of the 
be. 

might have been expressed — ^the contemplation of ideas objee- 
IS existing powers ; while the German of equal genius is predisposed 
emplate law subjectively, with anticipation of a correspondent in 

ndency to indiyidualise, embody, insulate, as instanced in the 
:j of the vitreous and the resinous fluids instead of the positive 
gative forces of the power of electricity. Thus, too, it was not 
nt that oxygen was the principal and, with one exception, the 
len known acidifying substance ; the power and principle of 
ation must be embodied and as it were impersonated and hypos- 
in this gas. Hence the idolism of the French, here expressed 
of its results, namely, palpability. Ideas and a Frenchman are 
atible terms ; but I confine the remark to the period from the 
lalf of the reign of Louis XIV. Ideas, I say, are here out of the 
n ; but even the conceptions of a Frenchman — whatever he 
to be conceivable — ^must be likewise, according to him, imageable, 
e imageable must be fancied tangible -the non-apparency of 
or both being accounted for by the disproportion of our senses, 
the nature of the objects. 
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Lastly, we might exhibit the same qualities in their 
moral, religious, and political manifestations : in the 
cosmopolitism of Germany, the contemptuous nationality 
of the Englishman, and the ostentatious and boastM 
nationality of the Frenchman. The craving of sympathy 
marks the German ; inward pride the Englishman ; 
vanity the Frenchman. So again, enthusiasm, vision- 
ariness seems the tendency of the German ; zeal, zealotry 
of the English ; fanaticism of the French. But the 
thoughtful reader will find these and many other cha- 
racteristic points contained in, and deducible from, the 
relations which the mind of the three countries bears to 

time. 

Germany. 

Past and Future. 

England. 

Past and Present. 

France. 

The Present. 

A whimsical friend of mine, of more genius than 
discretion, characterizes the Scotchman of literature 
(confining his remark, however, to the period since the 
Union) as a dull Frenchman and a superficial German. 
But when I recollect the splendid exceptions of Hume, 
Robertson, Smollett, Reid, Thompson (if this last in- 
stance be not objected to as favouring of geographical 
pedantry, that truly amiable man and genuine poet 
having been bom but a few forlongs from the English 
border), Dugald Stewart, Bums, Walter Scott, Hogg, 
and Campbell — not to mention the very numerous phy- 
sicians and prominent dissenting ministers, bom or bred 
beyond the Tweed ; — I hesitate in recording so wild an 
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(pinion, which derives its plausibility, chiefly from the 
drcmnstance, so honourable to our northern sister, that 
Sootdunen generally have more, and a more learned, 
education than the same ranks in other countries, below 
the first class ; but in part likewise, from *the common 
mistake of confounding the general character of an emi- 
giant, whose objects are in one place and his best affec- 
tions in another, with the particular character of a 
Sootehnian : to which we may add, perhaps, the clannish 
spirit of provincial literature, fostered undoubtedly by 
the peculiar relations of Scotland, and of which therefore 
its metropolis may be a striking, but is far from being a 
solitaiy, instance. 
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* H 58os Kdru, 

The road downward. 

Hbraolit. Fragment, 

Amour de moi-meme, mats him calcule — ^was the motto 
and maxim of a French philosopher. Our fancy, inspi- 
rited by the more imaginative powers of hope and fear, 
enables us to present to ourselves the future as the 
present, and thence to accept a scheme of self-love for a 
system of morality. And doubtless, an enlightened self- 
interest would recommend the same course of outward 
conduct, as the sense of duty would do ; even though the 
motives in the former case had respect to this life 
exclusively. But to show the desirableness of an object^ 
or the contrary, is one thing ; to excite the desire, to 
constitute the aversion, is another : the one being to the 
other as a common guide-post to the " chariot instinct 
with spirit," which at once directs and conveys; or 
employing a more familiar image, we may compare the 
rule of self-interest to a watch with an excellent hour- 
plate, hand, and regulator, but without its spring and 
wheel-work. Nay, where its sufficiency and exclusive 
validity are adopted as the maxim {regula maxma) of 
morality, it would be a fuller and fairer comparison to ^ 
say, that the maxim of self-interest stands in a similar 
relation to the law of conscience or universal selfless 
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reason, as the dial to the Brm, which indicates its path 
by intercepting its radiance.* 

But let it be granted, that in certain individuals from 
a happy evenness of nature, formed into a habit by the 
strength of education, the influence of example, and by 
fevourable circumstances in general, the actions diverging 
fix)m self-love as their centre should be precisely the same 
as those produced from the Christian principle, which 
requires of us that we should place our self and our 
neighbour at an equal distance, and love both alike as 
modes in which we realize and exhibit the love of God 
above all; — ^wherein would the difference be then? I 
answer boldly, — even in that, for which all actions have 
their whole worth and their main value, — in the agents 
themselves. So much indeed is this of the very substance 
of genuine morality, that wherever the latter has given 
way in the general opinion to a scheme of ethics founded 
OQ utility, its place is soon challenged by the spirit of 
honour. Paley, who degrades the spirit of honour into 
a mere club-law among the higher classes originating 
in selfish convenience, and enforced by the penalty of 
excommunication from the society which habit had 
rendered indispensable to the happiness of the indi- 
viduals, has misconstrued it not less than Shaftesbury, 
who extols it as the noblest influence of noble natures. 
The spirit of honour is more indeed than a mere con- 
ventional substitute for honesty. For to take the word 



• Here are two syllogisms, having equivalent practical conclusions, 
jet not only differenl^ but even contradistinguished. I. It is my duty 
to love aU men : but I am myself a man : ergoj it is my duty to love 
myself equally with others. II. It is my nature to love myself : but I 
eannot realize this impulse of nature, without acting to others as if I 
loYed tbem equally with myself : ergo^ it is my duty to love myself 
by acting towards others as if I loved them equally with myself. Dec. 
1820. 
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in a sense, which no man of honour would acknowledge, ) 
may be allowed to the writer of satires, but not to the 
moral philosopher. But, on the other hand, instead of 
being a finer form of moral life, it may be more truly 
described as the shadow or ghost of virtue deceased 
Honour implies a reverence for the invisible and super- 
sensual in our nature, and so far it is virtue ; but it is a 
virtue that neither understands itself nor its true souree, 
and is therefore often unsubstantial, not seldom fantastic, 
and always more or less capricious. Abstract the notion 
jfrom the lives of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, or Heniy 
IV. of France ; and then compare it with the i Cor. xiiL 
and the Epistle to Philemon, or rather with the realiza- 
tion of this fair ideal in the character of St. Paul* 
himself. I know not a better test. Nor can I think of 
any investigation, that would be more instructive where 

* This has strack the better class even of infidels. CoUins, one of 
the most learned of our English deists, is said to have declared, that 
contradictory as miracles appeared to his reason, he would believe in 
them notwithstanding, if it could be proved to him that St. Paul liad 
asserted any one as having been worked by himself in the modem seose 
of the wurd miracle : adding, *'St. Paul was so perfect a gentleman 
and a man of honour ! " When I caU duelling, and similar aberrations 
of honour, a moral heresy, I refer to the force of the Ureek alpetriSt as 
signifying a principle or opinion taken up by the will for the wilFs sake^ 
as a proof and pledge to itself of its own power of self-determination, 
independent of all other motives. In the gloomy gratification derived 
or anticipated from the exercise of this awful power, — the conditional 
all moral good while it is latent and hidden, as it were in the centre, 
but the essential cause of fiendish guilt, when it makes itself existential 
and peripheric, si quando in circumferentiara erumpcU (in both eases 
I have purposely adopted the language of the old mystic theosophers)^ 
I find the only explanation of a moral phenomenon not very uncommon 
in the last moments of condemned felons ; namely, the obstinate denial, 
not of the main guilt, which might be accounted for hj ordinary mo- 
tives, but of some particular act, which had been prored beyond all 
possibility of doubt, and attested by the criminal's own accomplices and 
fellowsufferers in their last confessions ; and this too an act, the non- 
perpetration of which, if believed, could neither mitigate the sentence 
of the law, nor even the opinions of men after the sentence had been 
carried into execution. 
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b would be safe, but none likewise of greater delicacy 
rom the probability of misinterpretation, than a history 
if the rise of honour in the European monarchies as 
onnected with the corruptions of Christianity, and an 
aquiry into the specific causes of the inefficacy which 
las attended the combined efforts of divines and moralists 
gainst the practice and obligation of duelling. 

Of a widely different character from this moral atp€ais 
et as a derivative from the same root, we may contem- 
ulate the heresies of the Gnostics in the early ages of the 
llhurch, and of the family of love, with other forms of 
kntinomianism, since the Eeformation to the present 
[ay. But lest in uttering truth I should convey false- 
lood and fall myself into the error which it is my object 
expose, it will be requisite to distinguish an appre- 
ension of the whole of a truth, even where that 
pprehension is dim and indistinct, from a partial 
erception of the same rashly assumed as a perception 
f the whole. The first is rendered inevitable in many 
hings for many, in some points for all, men from the 
rogressiveness no less than from the imperfection of 
mnanity, which itself dictates and enforces the precept, 
leUeye that thou mayest understand.* The most 
nowing must at times be content with the facit of a 
im too complex or subtle for us to follow nature through 
18 antecedent process. Hence in subjects not under the 
3gnizance of the senses, wise men have always attached 
high value to general and long-continued assent, as a 
resumption of truth. After all the subtle reasonings 
od fair analogies which logic and induction could supply 
) a mighty intellect, it is yet on this ground that the 

• 5Phe Qreek verb, ffwitvai, which we render by the word tinder- 
and, is Uterally the same as our own idiomatic phrase, to go along 
Lth. 
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Socrates of Plato mainly rests his faith in the immortality 
of the soul, and the moral government of the muyerse. 
It had been holden by all nations in all ages, bnt mib 
deepest conviction by the best and wisest men, as a 
belief connatural with goodness and akin to prophecy. 
The same argument is adopted by Cicero, as the principal i 
ground of his adherence to divination. Oentem quidm 
nullam video, neqm tarn humanam atqtie doctam, neqw 
tarn immanem tamque harharaniy qtm non significm 
futura, et a quibusdam intelligi proRdicique jiwsse cmseaL* 

* De Divinat. Lib. I. s. i. I find indeed no people or nation, how- 
ever civilised and cultivated, or however wild and barbarous, who have 
not deemed that there are antecedent signs of fature events, and flom6 
men capable of understanding and predicting them. 

I am tempted to add a passage from my own translation of Schillei^i 
Wallenstein, the more so that the work has been long ago used up, at 
** winding-sheets for pilchards," or extant only by (as I would fttt 
flatter myself) the kind partiality of the trunk-makers : though, with 
exception of works for which public admiration supersedes or indadM 
individual commendations, I scarce remember a book that has beea 
more honoured by the express attestations in its favour of eminent and 
even of popular literati^ among whom I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my acknowledgments to the author of Waverley, Guy Man- 
nering, &c. How, (asked Ulysses, addressing his guardian goddess,) 
shall I be able to recognise Proteus in the swallow that skims round 
our bouses, whom I have been accustomed to behold as a swan of 
Phoebus, measuring his movements to a celestial music? In both 
alike, she replied, thou canst recognise the god. 

So supported, I dare avow that I have thought my translation worthy 
of a more favourable reception from the public and its literary guides 
and purveyors. But when I recollect that a much better and very far 
more valuable work, Mr. Gary's incomparable translation of Dante, had 
very nearly met with the same fate, I lose all right, and I trust all 
inclination, to complain ; — an inclination, which the mere sense of its 
folly and uselessness will not always suffice to preclude. (1817. — Bd,) 

Countess. What ! dost thou not believe, that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us ? 

Wallenstein. There is no doubt that there exist such voices ; 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of warning, that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
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I confess, I can neyer read the De Divinatiom of this 
great orator, statesman, and patriot, without feeling 
myself inclined to consider this opinion as an instance of 
the second class — ^namely, of fractional tmths integrated 
by &ncy, passion, accident, and that preponderance of 
the positive over the negative in the memory, which 
makes it no less tenacious of coincidences than forgetful 
of fiEoliires. Still I should not fear to be its advocate 
imder the following limitation : Non nisi de rebus divinis 
daiur dtvinatio. 

I am indeed firmly persuaded, that no doctrine was 
ever widely diffused among various nations through suc- 
cessive ages, and under different religions (such, for 
mstance, as the tenets of original sin and of redemption, 
those fimdamental articles of every known religion pro- 
fessing to have been revealed), which is not founded 
either in the nature of things, or in the necessities of 
human nature. Nay, the more strange and irreconcile- 
able snch a doctrine may appear to the understanding, 
the judgments of which are grounded on general rules 
abstracted from the world of the senses, the stronger is 
the presumption in its favour. For whatever satirists 

Of great eTents stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
That which we read of the Foarth Henry's death 
Did ever vex and hannt me, like a tale 
Of my own fatnre destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of a knife, 
Long ere Bavaillac armed himself therewith. 
His quiet mind forsook him : the phantasma 
Started him in his Lonvre, chasM him forth 
Into the open air. Like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 
And stiU with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet that even then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 

Death of WaUentteinf act v. sc. i. 
Poet Works, III. p. 308. 
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may say, or sciolists imagine, the hranan mind has no 
predilection for absurdity. I would even extend the 
principle (proportionately I mean) te sundry tenets, tliat 
fix)m their strangeness or dangerous tendency appeal* only 
to be generally reprobated, as eclipses, in the belief of 
barbarous tribes, are to be frightened away by noises ani 5 
execrations; but which rather resemble the luminary 
itself in this one respect, that after a longer or shorfca 
interval of occultation, they are still found to re-emerge. 
It is these, the reappearance of which {nomine ianium 
mufafo) from age to age gives to ecclesiastical history a 
deeper interest than that of romance and scarcely lea 
wild for every philosophic mind. I am far from assert- 
ing that such a doctrine (the Antinomian, for instance, 
or that of a latent mystical sense in the words of Scrip- 
ture and the works of nature, according to Origen and 
Emanuel Swedenborg) shall be always the best possible^ 
or not a distorted and dangerous, as well as partial, 
representation of the truth on which it is foundei 
For the same body casts strangely different shadows 
in different positions and different degrees of light. But 
I dare, and do, affirm that it always does shadow out 
some important truth, and from it derives its main 
influence over the faith of its adherents, obscure as their 
perception of this truth may be, and though they may 
themselves attribute their belief to the supernatural gifts 
of the foimder, or the miracles by which his preaching 
had been accredited. See Wesley's Journal for proofe. 
But we have the highest possible authority, that of 
Scripture itself, to justify us in putting the question,— 
whether miracles can, of themselves, work a true convic- 
tion in the miad. There are spiritual truths which mnsfc 
derive their evidence from within, which whoever rejects, 
neither will he believe though a man were to rise from th$ 
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lud to confirm them. And mider the Mosaic law a 
odiacle in attestation of a false doctrine subjected the 
miiacle-worker to death ; and whether the miracle was 
leally or only seemingly supernatural, makes no difPer- 
enoe in the present argument, its power of convincing, 
whatever that power may be, whether great or small, 
depending on the fulness of the belief in its miraculous 
nature. Est quibtts esse tndetur. Or rather, that I may 
express the same position in a form less likely to offend, 
is not a true efficient conviction of a moral truth, is not 
As creaimg of a new heart, which collects the energies of 
a man's whole being in the focus of the conscience, the 
one essential miracle, the same and of the same evidence 
to the ignorant and the learned, which no superior skill 
can counterfeit, human or demoniacal ? Is it not empha- 
tically that leading of the Father, without which no man 
can come to Christ ? Is it not that implication of doc- 
trine in the miracle and of miracle in the doctrine, which 
is the bridge of communication between the senses and 
the soul ; — ^that predisposing warmth which renders the 
nnderstanding susceptible of the specific impression from 
the historic, and fix)m all other outward, seals of testi- 
mony? Is it not this the one infallible criterion of 
tniracles, by which a man can know whether they be of 
Bod ? The abhorrence in which the most savage or 
barbarous tribes hold witchcraft, in which however their 
Delief is so intense* as even to control the springs of 
ife^ — is not this abhorrence of witchcraft under so full a 
M)nviction of its reality a proof, how little of divine, how 
ittle fitting to our nature, a miracle is, when insulated 
irom spiritual truths, and disconnected from religion as 

* I refer the reader to Heam*s Travels among the Copper Indians, 
Old to Bryan Edward's account of the Oby in the West Indies, grounded 
»D judicial dociunents and personal observation. 

VOL. II. i« 
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its end ? What then can we think of a theological 
theory, which adopting a scheme of prudential legality, 
common to it with " the sty of Epicurus," as far at least 
as the springs of moral action are concerned, makes ite 
whole religion consist in the belief of miracles ! As well 
might the poor African prepare for himself a fetisch by 
plucking out the eyes from the eagle or the lynx, and en- 
shrining the same, worship in them the power of vision. 
As the tenet of professed Christians (I speak of the 
principle not of the men, whose hearts will always more 
or less correct the errors of their understandings) it i& 
even more absm'd, and the pretext for such a religion 
more inconsistent than the religion itself. For they 
profess to derive from it their whole faith in that futurity, 
which if they had not previously believed on the evi- 
dence of their own consciences, of Moses and iJie 
Prophets, they are assured by the great Founder and 
Object of Christianity, that neither will they believe it^ 
in any spiritual and profitable sense, though a man should 
rise from the dead. 

For myself, I cannot resist the conviction, built on 
particular and general history, that the extravagancies of 
Antinomianism and Solifidianism are little more than the 
counteractions to this Christian paganism ; — ^the play, as 
it were, of antagonist muscles. The feelings will set up 
their standard against the understanding, whenever the 
understanding has renounced its allegiance to the reason: 
and what is faith but the personal realization of the reason 
by its union with the will ? If we would drive out the 
demons of fanaticism from the people, we must begin by 
exorcising the spirit of Epicureanism in the higher ranks, 
and restore to their teachers the true Christian enthusi- 
asm,* the vivifying influences of the altar, the censer, 

* The original meaning of tli<d QiecilL 4v6o\jo'(ai(r(Abf is,— the inflaenee 
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and the sacrifice. They must neither be ashamed of, nor 
disposed to explain away, the articles of prevenient and 
auxiliary grace, nor the necessity of being bom again to 
the life jfrom which our nature had become apostate.f 
They must administer indeed the necessary medicines to 
the sick, the motives of fear as well as of hope ; but they 
most not withhold from them the idea of health, or con- 
oeal from them that the medicines for the sick are not 
the diet of the healthy. Nay, they must make it a part 
of the curative process to induce the patient, on the first 
symptoms of recovery, to look forward with prayer and 
aspiration to that state, in which perfect love shutteth 
out fear. Above all, they must not seek to make the 
mysteries of faith what the world calls rational, by 
theories of original sin and redemption borrowed ana- 
logically from the imperfection of human law-courts and 
the coarse contrivances of state expedience. 

Among the numerous examples with which I might 
enforce this warning, I refer, not without reluctance, to 
the most eloquent and one of the most learned of our 
divines ; a rigorist, indeed, concerning the authority of 
the Church, but a latitudinarian in the articles of its 
fidth ; who stretched the latter almost to the advanced 
posts of Socinianism, and strained the former to a ha- 
zardous conformity with the assumptions of the Eoman 
hierarchy. . With what emotions must not a pious mind 
peruse such passages as the following : — " It (death) 
reigned upon them whose sins therefore would not be 

of the dirinity such as was supposed to take possession of the priest 
daring the performance of the services at the altar. 

•f* Af(€0 ah ^xvf ox^'^hv, Zdfv ff rivt Tc£f« 

AZdis iycurrfifffis, Up^ A(J7^ $pyov iv(&<rcts. 
Zorocutr, Oracula Initio, Edit, Opsopoei. \&^^. — Ed.. 
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80 imputed as Adam's was; because there was 
with an express threatening given to them as 
Adam ; but althoogh it was not wholly imputei 
their own aoooont, yet it was imputed upon thei 
Adam^s. For God was so exasperated with ms 
that being angry he wonld still continue that ; 
moit to less^ sins and sinners, which he only h 
threatened to Adam ; and so Adam brought i 
them. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The case is this. Jonathan and 
were Saul's children. It came to pass, that s< 
Saul's issue were to be hanged ; all equally in 
equally culpable.* David took the five sons of '. 
for she had left him unhandsomely. Jonathan ^ 
friend, and therefore he spared his son Mephil 
Here it was indifiPerent as to the guilt of the p 
(observe, no guilt was attached to either of 
"whether David should take the sons of Micha 
Jonathan ; but it is likely that, as upon the k 
which David had to Jonathan, he spared his son, i 
the just provocation of Michal, he made that evi 
upon them, of which they were otherwise capable ; 
it may be, they should not have suffered, if their 
had been kind. Adam was to God, as Michal to E 
And this, with many passages equally gross, occi 
refutation of the doctrine of original sin, on the 
of its incongruity with reason, and its incompj 
with God's justice ! " Exasperated " with those 
the Bishop has elsewhere, in the same treatise, c 
to have been " innocent and most unfortunate " — 

* These two words are added without the least ground in S 
according to which (2 Samuel, zxi.) no charge was laid to 1 
that they were the children of Saul, and sacrificed to a point 
expedience. 

t Jeremy Taylor's Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, c. 
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ihings that most conciliate love and pity ! Or, if they 
lid not iipmain innocent, yet, those whose abandonment 
» a mere natnre, while they were subjected to a law 
iboYe natnre, he afiKrms to be the irresistible cause that 
hey, one and all, did sin ; — and this at once illustrated 
ind justified by one of the worst actions of an imperfect 
Dortal ! So far could the resolve to coerce all doctrines 
rithin the limits of the individual's power of comprehen- 
imi, and the prejudices of an Arminian against the 
llalyinist preachers, carry a highly-gifted and exemplary 
ivine. Let us be on our guard, lest similar effects 
honld result from the zeal, however well-grounded in 
ome respects, against the Church Calvinists of our days. 
ly own belief is, perhaps, equi-distant from that of both 
Bities, the Grotian and the Genevan. But, confining 
ly remark exclusively to the doctrines and the practical 
eductions from them, I could never read Bishop Taylor's 
"ract on the doctrine and practice of Eepentance, with- 
Eit being tempted to characterise high Calvinism as 
»mparatively) a lamb in wolf's skin, and strict Armi- 
ianism as approaching to the reverse. 
Actuated by these motives, I have devoted the foUow- 
ig essay to a brief history of the rise and occasion of the 
atitudinarian system in its birth-place in Greece, and 
I a faithful exhibition both of its parentage and its off- 
)ring. The reader will find it strictly correspondent 
> the motto of both essays, ^ odo£ Kara — ^the way down- 
ards. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE SECT OF SOPHISTS 

IN GREECE. 

* H 88os icdrtf 

The road downwards. 

Hebaclit. Fragment, 

As Pythagoras, declining the title of the wise man, is 
said to have first named himself philosopher, or lover of 
wisdom, so Protagoras, followed by Grorgias, Prodicus, 
and others, fonnd even the former word too narrow for 
his own opinion of himself, and first assumed the title of 
sophist ; — this word originally signiiying one who pro- 
fesses the power of making others wise, a wholesale and 
retail dealer in wisdom ; — a wisdom-monger, in the same 
sense as we say, an iron-monger. In this, and not in 
their abuse of the arts of reasoning, have Plato and 
Aristotle placed the essential of the sophistic character. 
Their sophisms were indeed its natural products and 
accompaniments, but must yet be distinguished from it, 
as the fruits from the tree. "Efiwopos ns — jcoTn^Xos^— ra 

fiaBrifiara irfpiayo^tv Kara ras TroXeir, jcal iroXovyrcf jcoi jcoinjXcu* 

ovTfs — a vender, a market-man, in moral and intellectual 
knowledges (connoissances) — one who hires himself ont 
or puts himself up at auction, as a carpenter and uphol- 
sterer, to the heads and hearts of his customers — suci are 
the phrases by which Plato at once describes and sati- 
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rizes the proper sophist.* Nor does the Stagyrite fall 
short of his great master and rival in the reprobation of 
these professors of wisdom, or differ from him in the 
grounds of it. He too gives the baseness of the motives 
joined with the impudence and delusive nature of the 
pretence as the generic character.*}- 

Next to this pretence of selling wisdom and eloquence, 
they were distinguished by their itinerancy. Athens 
was, indeed, their great emporium and place of resort, 
but by no means their domicile. Such were Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Polus, Callicles, Tlirasyma- 
chus, and a whole host of sophists minorum gentium : 
and though many of the tribe, like the Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus,. so dramatically pourtrayed by Plato, were 
mere empty disputants, sleight-of-word jugglers, this was 
fer from being their common character. Both Plato and 
Aristotle repeatedly admit the brilliancy of their talents 
and the extent of their acquirements. The following 
passage from the Timaeus of the former will be my best 
commentary as well as authority. " The race of sophists, 
again, I acknowledge for men of no common powers, and 
of eminent skill and experience in many and various 
kinds of knowledge, and these too not seldom truly fair 
and ornamental of our nature ; but I fear that somehow, 
as being itinerants from city to city, loose from all per- 
manent ties of house and home, and everywhere aliens, 
they shoot wide of the proper aim of man whether as 
philosopher or as citizen." The few remains of Zeno the 
Eleatic, his paradoxes against the reality of motion, are 



* See the Protagoras, s. 12 ; and the KatrrfKiKhv, avroirooKiKhVf fmBrj' 
fueroirwKuchv y4voSf of the Sophistes, s. 21. — £d. 

•f* See Aristot. De Reprehensione Sophist c. 2. "Etrrl y^p ri (ro<pi<r- 
ra^, if>€uyofi4vfi <ro<f>la' odaa 8^ /u^' koI S aotpurr^s, xpr\iJiari(Tr^s kich 
^HU^ofiitnris cro^'as, &AA' ovk oCotis. — Ed, 
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mere identical propositions spnn out into a sort of whim- 
sical connndmms, as in the celebrated paradox entitled 
Achilles and the Tortoise, the whole plausibility of which 
rests on the trick of assuming a mmimum of time while 
no mmimum is allowed to space, joined with that of 
exacting from intelligibilia^ pov fuva, the conditions peon- 
liar to objects of the senses, <l>tup6fjLeva or ataBavofifwcu* 
The passages still extant from the works of Goi^as, on 
the other hand, want nothing but the formf of a premiss 
to undermine by a legitimate deductio ad dhsurdum all 

* Place a tortoise 20 paces before Achilles, and suppose the fleetness 
of Achilles to that of the tortoise to be as 20 to 1. Whilst Achilles 
moves 20 paces, the tortoise moves 1 ; whilst he moves the 21st paoe» 
she gains the 20th part of the 22nd pace ; whilst he gains this 20tii 
pait of the 22nd pace, she gains the 20th part of the next 20th part of 
the same 22nd pace ; and so on od infinitum. See Aristotle*B solntioo, 
or attempt at it, in the Physics VI. c. 9, which consists chiefly in apply* 
ing an infinite divisibility of the moments of time to the assumed infinite 
divisibility of the parts of matter. Tovro 8c 4ari ^€v$of* ov yitp odyKtmu 
6 XP^^^^ ^'^ "^^^ ^^^ <ivr»v &Suuperuv &<rrtp ovS* &AAo /urycOos oii4p. 

**I had remarked to him,*' (Mr. Coleridge) says Mr. De Quinoeyi 
**that the sophism, as it is nsnally called, but the difficulty, as it 
should be called, of Achilles and the Tortoise, which had pnz^ed all 
the sages of Greece, was, in fact, merely another form of the perplexity 
which besets decimal fractions ; that, for example, if yon throw | into 
a decimal form, it will never termioate, but be '666666, &c. ad 
infinitum. * Yes,' Culeridge replied ; 'the apparent absurdity in the 
Grecian problem arises thus, — because it assumes the infinite divisi- 
bility of space, but drops out of view the corresponding infinity of time.' 
There was a flash of lightning, which illuminated a darkness that had 
existed for twenty-three centuries." — Tait's Mag., Sept. 1834, p. 514. 

I apprehend, however, that this part of the solution, such as it is, is 
substantially what Aristotle means in his remark on the Zenoniui 
paradox : but the latter part, namely, the detection of the sophism of 
applying to an idea conditions only properly applicable to sensnoiu 
phcBnomena, belongs to Mr. Coleridge himself. — Ed. [The solution ia 
given by Leibnitz ; also in a Letter to Mr. Foucher. 0pp. ed. Erd' 
mann, I. p. 115. S. C] 

t Namely, if either the world itself as'an animated whole, acoordiog 
to the Italian school ; or if atoms, according to Democritus ; or any 
one primal element, as water or fire, according to Thales or Empedo- 
cles ; or if a nous as explained by Anaxagoras ; be assumed as the 
absolutely first ; then, &o. 
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the philosophic systems that had been hitherto advanced 
with the exception of the Heraclitic, and of that too as it 
was generally understood and interpreted. Yet Zeno's 
Dame was and ever will be holden in reverence by philo- 
sophers ; for his object was as grand as his motives were 
liononrable, — that of assigning limits to the claims of the 
ibises, and of subordinating them to the pure reason ; 
irhile Grorgias will ever be cited as an instance of prosti- 
uted genius, from the immoral nature of his object and 
he baseness of his motives. These and not his sophisms 
lonstituted him a sophist, a sophist whose eloquence and 
ogical skill rendered him only the more pernicious. 

Boon after the repulse of the Persian invaders, and as 
k heavy counter-balance to the glories of Marathon and 
^latsBa, we may date the commencement of that comip- 
ion first in private and next in public life, which dis- 
ilayed itself more or less in all the free states and com- 
lunities of Greece, but most of all in Athens. The causes 
re obvious, and such as in popular republics have always 
)llowed, and are themselves the effects of, that passion 
nr military glory and political preponderance, which may 
^ell be cjdled the bastard and the parricide of liberty. 
n reference to the fervid but light and sensitive Athe- 
ians, we may enumerate, as the most operative, the 
iddiness of sudden aggrandisement ; the more intimate 
Dnnection and frequent intercourse with the Asiatic 
iates ; the intrigues with the court of Persia ; the intoxi- 
ition of the citizens at large, sustained and increased by 
le continued allusions to their recent exploits, in the 
atteries of the theatre, and the funeral panegyrics ; the 
^e for amusement and public shows ; and, lastly, the 
estruction of the Athenian constitution by the ascend- 
acy of its democratic element. During the operation 
f these causes, at an early period of the process, and 
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no unimportant part of it, the sophists made their first 
appearance. Some of these applied the lessons of their 
art in their own persons, and traded for gain and gainM 
influence in the character of demagogues and public 
orators ; but the greater number offered themselves as 
instructors, in the arts of persuasion and temporary im- 
pression, to as many as could come up to the high prices 
at which they rated their services. NeW TrXouo-iW ^pa 
(ro</)i(rriic^* — (these are Plato's words) — ^hireling hunters 
of the young and rich, — ^they offered to the vanity of 
youth and the ambition of wealth a substitute for that 
authority which by the institutions of Solon had been 
attached to high birth and property, or rather to the 
moral discipline, the habits, attainments, and directing 
motives, on which the great legislator had calculated (not 
indeed as necessary or constant accompaniments, but yet) 
as the regular and ordinary results of comparative opu- 
lence and renowned ancestry. 

The loss of this stable and salutary influence was to be 
supplied by the arts of popularity. But in order to the 
success of this scheme, it was necessary that the people 
themselves should be degraded into a populace. The 
cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in all ranks 
had kept pace with the increasing inequality in the 
means of gratifying it. The restless spirit of republican 
ambition, engendered by their success in a just war, and 
by the romantic character of that success, had already 
formed a close alliance with luxury ; with luxury, too, in 
its early and most vigorous state, when it acts as an 
appetite to enkindle, and before it has exhausted and 
dulled the vital energies by the habit of enjoyment. But 
this corruption was now to be introduced into the citadel 

* Sopliistes, s. 17. — Ed. 
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of the moral being, and to be openly defended by the 
i very arms and instruments, which had been given for the 
* purpose of preventing or chastising its approach. The 
understanding was to be corrupted by the perversion of 
the reason, and the feelings through the medium of the 
understanding. For this pulpose all fixed principles, 
whether grounded on reason, religion, law, or antiquity, 
were to be undermined, and then, as now, chiefly by the 
Bophistry of submitting aU positions alike, however hcte- 
logeneons, to the criterion of the mere understanding ;— 
the sophists meantime disguising or concealing the fact, 
tiiat the rules which alone they applied, were abstracted 
from the objects of the senses, and applicable exclusively 
to things of quantity and relation. At all events, the 
minds of men were to be sensualized ; and even if the 
arguments themselves failed, yet the principles so at- 
tacked were to be brought into doubt by the mere fre- 
quency of hearing all things doubted, and the most 
sacred of all now openly denied, and now insulted by 
sneer and ridicule. For by the constitution of our na- 
ture, as far as it is human nature, so awful is truth, that 
as long as we have faith in its attainability and hopes 
of its attainment, there exists no bribe strong enough to 
tempt us wholly and permanently from our allegiance. 

Religion, in its widest sense, signifies the act and 
habit of reverencing the invisible, as the highest both in 
ourselves and in nature. To this the senses and their 
immediate objects are to be made subservient, the one 
as its organs, the other as its exponents ; and as such 
therefore, having on their own account no true value, 
because no inherent worth. They are, in short, a 
language ; and taken independently of their representa- 
tive function, from words they become mere empty 
sounds, and differ from noise only by exciting expecta- 
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tions which they cannot gratify — ^fit ingredients of the 
idolatrous chann, the potent abracadabra^ of a sophisti- 
cated race, who had sacrificed the religion of faith to the 
superstition of the senses, a race of animals, in whom 
the presence of reason is manifested solely by the absence 
of instinct. 

The same principle, which in its application to the 
whole of our being becomes religion, considered specu- 
latively is the basis of metaphysical science, that, namely, 
which requires an evidence beyond that of sensible con- 
cretes, which latter the ancients generalized in the word^ 
physica, and therefore, prefixing the preposition /ktb, 
beyond or transcending, named the superior science, 
metaphysics. The invisible was assumed as the sup- 
porter of the apparent, r©v KJMivofiivmv — as their substance, 
a term which, in any other interpretation, expresses only 
the striving of the imaginative power under conditions 
that involve the necessity of its frustration. If the 
invisible be denied, or (which is equivalent) considered 
invisible from the defect of the senses and not in its own 
nature, the sciences even of observation and experiment 
lose their essential copula. The component parts can 
never be reduced into an harmonious whole, but must 
owe their systematic arrangement to the accidents of an 
ever-shifting perspective. Much more then must this 
apply to the moral world disjoined from religion. 
Instead of morality, we can at best have only a scheme 
of prudence, and this too a prudence fallible and short- 
sighted : for were it of such a kind as to be bond fik 
coincident with morals in reference to the agent as weD 
as to tlie outward action, its first act would be that of 
abjuring its own usurped primacy. By celestial obserro- 
tions alone can even terrestrial charts be constructed 
scientifically. 
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The first attempt therefore of the sophists was to 
separate ethics from the faith in the invisible, and to 
8tab morality through the side of religion ; an attempt 
to which the idolatrous polytheism of Greece furnished 
too many facilities. To the zeal with which he counter- 
acted this plan by endeavours to purify and ennoble that 
popular belief which, from obedience to the laws, he did 
not deem himself permitted to subvert, Socrates owed 
his martyr cup of hemlock. Still while any one principle 
of morality remained, religion in some form or other 
must remain inclusively. Therefore, as they commenced 
by assailing the former through the latter, so did they 
continue their warfare by reversing the operation. The 
principle was confounded with the particular acts, in 
which under the guidance of thfi understanding or judg- 
ment it was to manifest itself. 

Thus the rule of expediency, which properly belonged 
to one and the lower part of morality, was made to be 
the whole. And so far there was at least a consistency 
in this ; for in two ways only could it subsist. It must 
either be the mere servant of religion, or its usuri)er and 
substitute. Viewed as principles, they were so utterly 
heterogeneous, that by no grooving could the two be 
fitted into each other ; by no intermediate could they be 
preserved in lasting adhesion. The one or the other was 
sure to decompose the cement. We cannot have a 
stronger historical authority for the truth of this state- 
ment than the words of Polybius, in which he attributes 
the ruin of the Greek states to the frequency of perjury, 
which they had learned from the sophists to laugh at as 
a trifle that broke no bones, nay, as in some cases, an 
expedient and justifiable exertion of the power given us 
by nature over our own words, without which no man 
could have a secret that might not be extorted from him 
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by the will of others. In the same spirit the sage and 
observant historian attributes the growth and strength of 
the Roman republic to the general reverence of the 
invisible powers, and the consequent horror in which the 
breaking of an oath was holden. This he states as the 
causa causaruniy as the ultimate and inclusive cause, of 
Eoman grandeur. 

Under such convictions, therefore, as the sophists 
laboured with such fatal success to produce, it needed 
nothing, but the excitement of the passions under circum- 
stances of public discord, to turn the arguments of expe- 
dience and self-love against the whole scheme of morality 
founded on them, and to procure a favourable hearing 
for the doctrines, which Plato attributes to the sophist 
Callicles.* The passage is curious, and might be entitled, 
a Jacobin head, a genuine antique, in high preservation. 
" By nature," exclaims this Napoleon of old, " the worse 
off is always the more infamous, that, namely, which 
suffers wrong ; but according to the law it is tiie doing 
of wrong. For no man of noble spirit will^let himself be 
wronged: this a slave only endures, who is not worth 
the life he has, and under injuries and insults can 
neither help himself nor those that belong to him. 
Those, who first made the laws, were, in my opinion, 
feeble creatures, which in fact the greater number of men 
are ; or they would not remain entangled in these spider- 
webs. Such, however, being the case, laws, honour, and 
ignominy, were all calculated for the advantage of the 
law-makers. But in order to frighten away the stronger, 
whom they could not coerce by fair contest, and to secure 
greater advantages for themselves than their feebleness j 
could otherwise have procured, they preached up the ■; 

* See the speech of Callicles in the Gorgias : — tpitrti /iky yho irSr 
tUffx^v ^<rriv 8 ir«p koI KtUiov, k, t. A. — £d. 
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doctrine, that it was base and contrary to right to wish 
to have anything beyond others ; and that in this wish 
consisted the essence of injustice. Doubtless it was very 
agreeable to them, if being creatures of a meaner class 
they were allowed to share equally with their natural 
Buperiors. But nature dictates plainly enough auother 
code of right, namely, that the nobler and stronger 
should possess more than the weaker and more pusillani- 
monSk Where the power is, there lies the substantial 
right. The whole realm of animals, nay the himian race 
itself as collected in independent states and nations, 
demonstrates that the stronger has a right to control the 
weaker for his own advantage. Assuredly, they have the 
genuine notion of right, and follow the law of nature, 
tboogh truly not that which is holden valid in our 
governments. But the minds of our youths are preached 
away from them by declamations on the beauty and fit- 
ness of letting themselves be mastered, till by these 
verbal conjurations the noblest nature is tamed and 
cowed, like a young lion bom and bred in a cage. 
Should a man with fall untamed force but once step 
forward, he would break all your spells and conjurations, 
trample your contra-natural laws under his feet, vault 
into the seat of supreme power, and in a splendid style 
make the right of nature be valid among you." 

It would have been well for mankind, if such had 
always been the language of sophistry. A selfishness, 
that excludes partnership, all men have an interest in 
repelling. Yet the principle is the same: and if for 
power we substitute pleasure and the means of pleasure, 
it is easy to construct a system well fitted to corrupt 
natures, and the more mischievous in proportion as it is 
less alarming. As long as the spirit of philosophy reigns 
in the learned and highest class, and that of religion in 
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all classes, a tendency to blend and unite will be found 
in all objects of pursuit, and the whole discipline of 
mind and manners will be calculated in relation to the 
worth of the agents. With the prevalence of sophistry, 
when the pure will — (if indeed the existence of a will be 
admitted in any other sense than as the temporary main 
current in the wide gust-eddying stream of our desires and 
aversions) — with this prevalence of sophistry, when the 
pure will is ranked among the means to an alien end, 
instead of being itself the one absolute end, in the parti- 
cipation of which all other things ore worthy to be called 
good, commences the epoch of division and separation. 
Things are rapidly improved, persons as rapidly deterio- 
rated; and for an indefinite period the powers of the 
aggregate increase, as the strength of the individual 
declines. Still, however, sciences may be estranged from 
philosophy, the practical from the speculative, and one 
of the two at least may remain. Music may be divided 
from poetry, and both may continue to exist, though 
with diminished influence. But religion and morals 
cannot be disjoined without the destruction of both : and 
that this does not take place to the ftdl extent, we owe 
to the frequency with which both take shelter in the 
heart, and that men are always better or worse than the 
maxims which they adopt or concede. 

To demonstrate the hollowness of the present system, 
and to deduce the truth from its sources, is not possible 
for me without a previous agreement as to the principles 
of reasoning in general. The attempt could neither be 
made within the limits of the present work, nor would 
its success greatly affect the immediate moral interests 
of the majority of the readers for whom this work 
was especially written. For as sciences are systems on 
principles, so in the life of practice is morality a principle 
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it a system. Systems of morality are in truth 
Lg more than the old books of casuistry generalized, 
f that casuistry, which the genius of Protestantism 
dly worked off from itself like a heterogeneous 
IT, together with the practice of auricular con- 
i; — a fact the more striking, because in both 
ces it was against the intention of the first teachers 
; Eeformation; and the revival of both was not 
jged, but provided for, though in vam, by no less 
hian Bishops Saunderson and Jeremy Taylor. 
. there is yet another prohibitory reason ; and this 
lot convey more effectually than in the words of 
to Dionysius : — 

i troiov ri fi^p tovt' iffriv, & ira? Aiovvalou Koi AuplSoSf rh 
i, t vdtn-coy ci(ri6v 4ari KUKcip ; juaWov 8^ rj irepl To{nov wSlj iy 
^ ^yyi^i/o/[*6io7, ^v cl fiij Tis i^atp€d7ia€Tai, rrjs ^Kridtias tvrdis 

vhat a question is this whicli you propose, Oh son of Dionysius 
ris ! — what is the origin and cause of all evil ? But rather is 
knees and travail concerning this that thorn in the soul, which 
h man shall have had removed, never can he partake of the truth 
verily and indeed truth. 

. that I may fulfil the original scope of the Friend, 
1 attempt to provide the preparatory steps for such 
restigation in the following essays on the principles 
thod common to all investigations; which I here 
it, as the basis of my future philosophical and 
>gical writings, and as the necessary introduction 
5 same. And in addition to this, I can conceive no 
} of inquiry more appropriate, none which, com- 
ing with tiie most familiar truths, with facts of 
y experience, and gradually winning its way to 
ons the most comprehensive and sublime, will more 

* Epist, JHonyaio. II. — Ed. 
.. n. M 
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aptly prepare the mind for the reception of specific 
knowledge, than the ftdl exposition of a principle which 
is the condition of all intellectual jHX)gress, and which 
may be said even to constitute the science of education, 
alike in the narrowest and in the most extensive sense of 
the word. Yet as it is but feir to let the public know 
beforehand, what the genius of my philosophy is, and in 
what spirit it will be applied by me, whether in politics^ 
or religion, I conclude with the following brief history 
of the last hundred and thirty years by a lover of Old 
England. 

Wise and necessitated confirmation and explanation 
of the law of England, erroneously entitled The English 
Eevolution of 1688 ; mechanical philosophy, hailed t£ 
a kindred movement, and espoused, as a common caiue^ 
by the partisans of the revolution in the statel 

The consequence is, or was, a system of natural rights 
instead of social and hereditary privileges ; acquiescence 
in historic testimony substituted for faith, and yet the 
true historical feeling, the feeling of being an historical 
people, generation linked to generation by ancestral 
reputation, by tradition, by heraldry, — ^this noble feeling, 
I say, openly stormed or perilously undermined. 

Imagination excluded from poesy, and fancy paramount 
in physics ; the eclipse of the ideal by the mere shadow 
of the sensible ; subfiction for supposition. Plel)s pro 
senatu populoqm ; the wealth of nations for the well* 
being of nations, and of man. 

Anglo-mania in France followed by revolution iB 
America ; constitution of America appropriate, perhaps, 
to America, but elevated from a particular experiment to 
a universal model. The word constitution altered to 
mean a capitulation, a treaty, imposed by the people on 
their own government, as on a conquered enemy; 
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hence giving sanction to falsehood, and universality to 
anomaly. 

Despotism, despotism, despotism, of finance in statis- 
tics, of vanity in social converse, of presumption and 
overweening contempt of the ancients in individuals. 

French Revolution ; pauperism, revenue laws, govern- 
ment by clubs, committees, societies, reviews, and news- 
papers. 

Thus it is that a nation first sets fire to a neighbouring 
nation ; then catches fire and bums backward. 

Statesmen should know that a learned class is an 
j essential element of a state, at least of a Christian state. 
Bat you wish for general illumination ! You begin with 
the attempt to popularize learning and philosophy ; but 
you will end in the plebification of knowledge. A true 
philosophy in the learned class is essential to a true 
religious feeling in all classes. 

In fine, religion, true or false, is and ever has been 
the moral centre of gravity in Christendom, to which all 
other things must and will accommodate themselves. 
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^'O b^ fierh ravra BlKcuSy iffri voteiyf Hucovt, lua croi K(d iiiroKplwfuu 
t aif ipon^s, v&s XP^ ^X^^^ ^M^ '^^^ ^^ '"'P^^ iW^Xovs, El fiev B\us 
il)i\oao<plas Karavt<pp6vr\KaSy t^v x^^P^"'' ^^ ^^ ^<(p' kripov ijcf\Koas f| 
axnhs fifXriova fdfniKas rSav vap* efiol, ^KtTya rifia' ct t* &pa ra vap* 
Tj/jMy aroi a^4arK€i, rifirireoy Kcd c/xe fuiXurra. Plato.* 

Hear then what are the terms on which you and I onght to stand 
toward each other. If you hold philosophy altogether in contempt, bid 
it farewell. Or if you have heard from any other person, or have 
yourself found out a better than mine, then give honour to that, which 
ever it be. But if the doctrine taught in these our works please yea, 
then it is but just that you should honour me too in the same pro- 
portion. 

What is that which first strikes ns, and strikes us at 
once, in a man of education, and which, among educated 
men, so instantly distinguishes the man of superior mind, 
that (as was observed with eminent propriety of the late 
Edmund Burke) " we cannot stand under the same arch- 
way during a shower of rain, without finding him out*'? 
Not the weight or novelty of his remarks; not any 
unusual interest of facts communicated by him ; for we 
may suppose both the one and the other precluded by 
the shortness of our intercourse, and the triviality of the 
subjects. The difference will be impressed and felt, 
though the conversation should be confined to the state 
of the weather or the pavement. Still less will it arise 
from any peculiarity in his words and phrases. For if 
he be, as we now assume, a well-educated man as well as 

* Epist. Dionysio, IL — JSd. 
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lan of superior powers, he will not fail to follow the 
ien rule of Julius Caesar, insolens verbum, tanquam 
mlum, evitare. Unless where new things necessitate 
T terms, he will avoid an unusual word as a rock. It 
it have been among the earliest lessons of his youth, 
b the breach of this precept, at all times hazardous, 
omes ridiculous in the topics of ordinary conversa- 
i. There remains but one other point of distinction 
sible ; and this must be, and in fact is, the true cause 
he impression made on us. It is the unpremeditated 
evidently habitual arrangement of his words, grounded 
the habit of foreseeing, in each integral part, or 
►re plainly) in every sentence, the whole that he then 
mds to communicate. However irregular and desul- 
' his talk, there is method in the fragments. 
listen, on the other hand, to an ignorant man, though 
laps shrewd and able in his particular calling, whether 
)e describing or relating. We immediately perceive, 
i his memory alone is called into action ; and that 
objects and events recur in the narration in the same 
jr, and with the same accompaniments, however 
dental or impertinent, in which they had first 
irred to the narrator. The necessity of taking breath, 
efforts of recollection, and the abrupt rectification of 
srilures, produce all his pauses ; and with exception 
he " and then," the " and there," and the still less 
ificant, "and so," they constitute likewise all his 
lections. 

ur discussion, however, is confined to method as 
►loyed in the formation of the understanding, and in 
constructions of science and literature. It would 
sed be superfluous to attempt a proof of its import- 
j in the business and economy of active or domestic 
From the cotter's hearth or the workshop of the 
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artizan to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that 
which admits neither substitute nor equivalent, is, that 
every thing be in its place. Where this charm is wanting, 
every other merit either loses its name, or becomes an 
additional ground of accusation and regret. Of one, by 
whom it is eminently possessed, we say proverbially, he 
is like clock-work. The resemblance extends beyond 
the point of regularity, and yet falls short of the ianth. 
Both do, indeed, at once divide and announce the silent 
and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time. But the 
man of methodical industry and honourable pursuits does 
more; he realizes its ideal divisions, and gives a 
character and individuality to its moments. If the idle 
are described as killing time, he may be justly said to 
call it into life and moral being, while he makes it the 
distinct object not only of the consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He organizes the hours, and gives them a 
soul; and that, the very essence of which is to fleet 
away, and evermore to have been, he takes up into his 
own permanence, and communicates to it the imperish- 
ableness of a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithful 
servant^ whose energies, thus directed, are thus metho- 
dized, it is less truly affirmed, that he lives in time, than 
that time lives in him. His days, months, and years, as 
the stops and punctual marks in the records of duties 
performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and remain 
extant when time itself shall be no more. 

But as the importance of method in the duties of 
social life is incomparably greater, so are its practical 
elements proportionably obvious, and such as relate to 
the will far more than to the understanding. Hence- 
forward, therefore, we contemplate its bearings on the 
latter. 

The difference between the products of a well-disci- 
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plined and those of an uncultiyated understanding, in 
relation to what we will now venture to call the science 
of method, is often and admirably exhibited by our 
great dramatist. I scarcely need refer my readers to the 
Clown's evidence, in the first scene of the second act of 
Measure for Measure, or to the Nurse in Eomeo and 
Juliet, But not to leave the position, without an 
instance to illustrate it, I will take the easy-yielding Mrs. 
Qoickly's relation of the circumstances of Sir John 
Ealstaff 's debt to her : — 

Faxstaff. What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

Host. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and the money 
L . too. Tboa didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my 
Dolpliin chamber, at the roand table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednes- 
day in Whitsnn week, when the prince broke thy head for liking his 
fitter to a singing-man of Windsor ; thou didst swear to me then, as 
I was washing thy wonnd, to marry me and make me my lady thy 
wife. Canst thou deny it ? Did not goodwife Eeech, the butcher's 
wife, oome in then and call me gossip Qaickly ? — coming in to borrow 
m mess of vin^ar ; telling us she had a good dish of prawns ; whereby 
ihoa didst desire to eat some ; whereby I told thee they were ill for a 
green wound, &c.* 

And this, be it observed, is so for from being carried 
beyond the bounds of a fair imitation, that the poor souPs 
thoughts and sentences are more closely interlinked than 
the truth of nature would have required, but that the 
connections and sequence, which the habit of method can 
alone give, have in this instance a substitute in the 
frision of passion. For the absence of method, which 
characterizes the uneducated, is occasioned by an 
habitual submission of the understanding to mere events 
and images as such, and independent of any power in 
the mind to classify or appropriate them. The general 
accompaniments of time and place are the only relations 

• Henry IV. Pt. II. act ii. sc 1.— iSa. 
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which persons of this class appear to regard in their 
statements. As this constitutes their leading feature, 
the contrary excellence, as distinguishing the well- 
educated man, must be referred to the contrary habit. 
Method, therefore, becomes natural to the mind which 
has been accustomed to contemplate not things only, or 
for their own sake alone, but likewise and chiefly the 
relations of things, either their relations to each other, or 
to tlie observer, or to the state and apprehension of the 
hearers. To enumerate and analyze these relations, with 
the conditions under which alone they are discoverable, 
is to teach the science of method. 

The enviable results of this science, when knowledge 
has been ripened into those habits which at once secure 
and evince its possession, can scarcely be exhibited more 
forcibly as well as more pleasingly, than by contrasting 
with the former extract from Shakespeare the narration 
given by Hamlet to Horatio of the occurrences during his 
proposed transportation to England, and the events that 
interrupted his voyage : — 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep ; methought, I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, 

And praised be rashness for it Let ns know, 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do fail : and that should teach us, 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

HoR. That is most certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarfd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd 1 to find out them ; had my desire ; 
FingerM their packet ; and, in fine, withdrew 
To my own room again : making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their giand commission ; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery ; an exact command — 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too. 
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With, ho ! snch bugs and goblins in my life — 
That on the superyise, no leisore bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be stmck off ! 

Hon. Is't possible ? 

Ham. Here's the commission ; read it at more leisore.* 

Here the events, with the circumstances of time and 
place, are all stated with equal compression and rapidity, 
not one introduced which could have been omitted with- 
out injury to the intelligibility of the whole process. If 
any tendency is discoverable, as far as the mere facts are 

1^ in question, it is the tendency to omission : and, accord- 
[ ingly, the reader will observe in the following quotation 
I that the attention of the narrator is called back to one 
^ material circumstance, which he was hurrying by, by a 
^;^ direct question from the friend to whom the story is com- 

Jmunicated, " How was this sealed ? " But by a trait 
which is indeed peculiarly characteristic of Hamlet's 
- mind, ever disposed to generalize, and meditative if to 
' excess (but which, with due abatement and reduction, is 
distinctive of every powerful and methodiziug intellect), 
all the digressions and enlargements consist of reflections, 
\ truths, and principles of general and permanent interest, 
; either directly expressed or disguised in playful satire. 



I sat me down ; 



DevisM a new commission ; wrote it fair. 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and laboured much 
How to forget that learning ; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman's service. Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 

Hon. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king, — 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
As love between them, like the palm, might flourish ; 
As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 

* Act V. sc. 2. 
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And stand a comma *tween their amities, 
And many such like ases of great charge-— 
That on the view and knowing of these contents. 
Without debatement farther, more or less, 
He should the bearere put to sudden death. 
No shriving time allowed. 

HoR. How was this sealM ? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 
I had my father^s signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal : 
Folded the writ up in the form of the other ; 
Subscribed it ; gave't the impression ; placed it safely, 
The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight ; and what to this was sequent. 
Thou know*st already. 

Hor. So Guildenstem and Rosencrantz go toH ? 

Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this employment. 
They are not near my conscience : their defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow. 
'Tis dangerous when the baser nature comee 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites* 

It would, perhaps, be sufficient to remark of the pre- 
ceding passage, in connection with the humorous speci- 
men of narration, 

Fermenting o'er with frothy circumstance, 

in Henry lY., that if, overlooking the diflPerent value of 
the matter in each, we considered the form alone, we 
should find both immethodical, — Hamlet from the excess, 
Mrs. Quickly from the want, of reflection and generaliza- 
tion ; and that method, therefore, must result from the 
due mean or balance between our passive impressions and 
the mind's own re-action on the same. Whether this re- 
action do not suppose or imply a primary act positively 
originating in the mind itself, and prior to the object 
in order of nature, though co-instantaneous with it in 

* Act V. sc. 2. 
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itB manifestation, will be hereafter discnssed. Bnt I had 
a farther purpose in thus contrasting these extracts from 
our myriad-minded bard, ,ivpiopovs iyvp. I wished to bring 
forward, each for itself, these two elements of method, 
or, to adopt an arithmetical term, its two main factors. 

Instances of the want of generalization are of no rare 
occurrence in real life : and the narrations of Shake- 
speare's Hostess and the Tapster differ from those of the 
ignorant and unthinking in general by their superior 
humour, the poet's own gift and infusion, not by their 
want of method, which is not greater than we often meet 
with in that class, of which they are the dramatic repre- 
sentatives. Instances of the opposite fault, arising from 
the excess of generalization and reflection in minds of the 
opposite class, will, like the minds themselves, occur less 
frequently in the course of our own personal experience. 
Yet they will not have been wanting to our readers, nor 
will they have passed unobserved, though the great poet 

himself {6 r^v iavrov ^Irvx^iv ^aei vkrjv riva aacifiaTov fiop<j>ais 

vouukais iiop(ti»<ras *) has more conveniently supplied the 
illustrations. To complete, therefore, the purpose afore- 
mentioned, that of presenting each of the two components 
as separately as possible, I chose an instance in which, 
by the surplus of its own activity, Hamlet's mind disturbs 
the arrangement, of which that very activity had been 
the cause and impulse.f 

Thus exuberance of mind, on the one hand, interferes 
witii the forms of method ; but sterility of mind, on the 
other, wanting the spring and impulse to mental action, 
is wholly destructive of method itself. For in attending 

* He tliat moulded his own soul, as some incorporeal material, into 
various forms. — Thbmistius. 

t See the criticism on the character of Hamlet in the Literary 
fiemaiiuf, vol. ii p. 202.— ^d. 
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too exclusively to the relations which the past or passing 
events and objects bear to general truth, and the moods 
of his own thought, the most intelligent man is some- 
times in danger of overlooking that other relation, in 
which they are likewise to be placed to the apprehension 
and sympathies of his hearers. His discourse appeals 
like soliloquy intermixed with dialogue. But the nn- 
educated and unreflecting talker overlooks all mental 
relations, both logical and psychological; and con- 
sequently precludes all method which is not purely 
accidental. Hence the nearer the things and incidents 
in time and place, the more distant, disjointed, and im- 
pertinent to each other, and to any common purpose, will 
they appear in his narration : and this from the want of 
a staple, or starting-post, in the narrator himself; from 
the absence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a 
phrase from the nomenclature of legislation, I may not 
inaptly call the initiative. On the contrary, where the 
habit of method is present and effective, things the most 
remote and diverse in time, place, and outward circum- 
stance, are brought into mental contiguity and succes- 
sion, the more striking as the less expected. But while 
I would impress the necessity of this habit, the illustra- 
tions adduced give proof that in undue preponderance, 
and when the prerogative of the mind is stretched into 
despotism, the discourse may degenerate into the gro- 
tesque or the fantastical. 

With what a profound insight into the constitution of 
the human soul is this exhibited to us in the character of 
the Prince of Denmark, where flying from the sense of 
reality, and seeking a reprieve from the pressure of its 
duties in that ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to action, is his disease, 
he compels the reluctant good sense of the high yet 
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healthfdl-ininded Horatio to follow him in his wayward 
meditation amid the graves ! 

Ham. To wbat base uses we may return, Horatio f Why may not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping a 
bang-hole ? 

Hob. 'Twere to consider too cnrlously, to consider so. 

Ham. No, 'fiutb, not a jot ; but to follow him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it : As thus ; Alexander died, Alexander 
was bnried, Alexander retnmeth to dust ; the dust is earth ; of earth 
ve make loam : And why of that loam whereto he was converted, might 
th^ not stop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Csesar, dead, and tum'd to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away 1 * 

But let it not escape our recollection, that when the 
objects thus connected are proportionate to the connect- 
ing energy, relatively to the real, or at least to the 
>; desirabley sympathies of mankind ; it is from the same 
diaracter that we derive the genial method in the famous 
Boliloquy, "To be, or not to be"t — which, admired as it 
is, and has been, has yet received only the first-fruits of 
the admiration due to it. 
We have seen that from the confluence of innumerable 

I impressions in each moment of time the mere passive 
memory must needs tend to confusion ; a rule, the seem- 
ing exceptions to which (the thunder-bursts in Lear, for 
instance) are really confirmations of its truth. For, in 
many instances, the predominance of some mighty passion 
takes the place of the guiding thought, and the result 
presents the method of nature, rather than the habit of 
the individual. For thought, imagination (and I may 
add, passion), are, in their very essence, the first, con- 
nective, the latter co-adunative : and it has been shown, 
that if the excess lead to method miisapplied, and to con- 

• Act y. sc 1. t Act iii sc. 1. 
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nections of the moment, the absence, or marked deficiency, 
either precludes method altogether, both fonn and sub- 
stance ; or (as the following extract will exemplify) re- 
tains the outward form only. 

My liege and Madam, to expostulate 

What majesty shoald be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 

Therefore — since brevity is the soul of wit, 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, — 

I will be brief. Yoor noble son is mad : 

Mad call I it ; for to define true madness, 

What is't, but to be nothing else but mad ! 

But let that go. 

Queen. More matter with less art. 

Pol. Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 
That he is mad. His true : 'tis true, 'tis pity : 
And pity 'tis, 'tis true : a foolish figure ; 
But farewell it, for I will use no art. 
Mad let us grant him then : and now remains, 
That we find out the cause of this effect. 
Or rather say the cause of this defect : 
For this effect defectiye comes by cause. 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus 
Perpend.* 

Does not the irresistible sense of the ludicrous in this 
flourish of the soul-suryiving body of old Polonius's in- 
tellect, not less than in the endless confirmations and 
most undeniable matters of fact of Tapster Pompey or 
the hostess of the tavern prove to our feelings, even 
before the word is found which presents the truth to our 
understandings, that confusion and formality are but the 
opposite poles of the same null-point ? 

It is Shakespeare's peculiar excellence, that through- 
out the whole of his splendid picture-gallery (the reader 
will excuse the acknowledged inadequacy of this meta- 
phor), we find individuality every where, mere portrait 

* Act ii. sa ii. 
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ere. In all his various characters, we still feel our- 
commimiiig with the same nature, which is eveiy 

present as the vegetable sap in the branches, 
J, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits, their shapes, 
, and odours. Speaking of the effect, that is, his 

themselves, we may define the excellence of their 
)d as consisting in that just proportion, that union 
iterpenetration, of the universal and the particular, 
L must ever pervade all works of decided genius and 
science. For method implies a progressive transi- 
smd it is the meaning of the word in the original 
age. The Greek fUBodos is literally a way or path 
insit. Thus we extol the Elements of Euclid, or 
fees' discourse with the slave in the Menon of 
* as methodical, a term which no one who holds 
If bound to think or speak correctly, would apply 
3 alphabetical order or arrangement of a common 
nary. But as without continuous transition there 
►e no method, so without a preconception tliere can 
) transition with continuity. The term, method, 
.t therefore, otherwise than by abuse, be applied to 
re dead arrangement, containing in itself no prin- 
of progression. 

^ ydp fioi ftif ob rh fih^ rerpdrrow tovto rifiw k<n\ x<^pM^; 
"Ed. 
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Scientiis idem quod plantis. Si planta aliqua vti in animo KaheM^ 
de radice quid ficU^ nil refert : si vero transferre cupiaa in <dxid 
solum, tutius est radicibus uti qtbam surculis. Sic traditio, qwz nuno 
in usu estf exhibet plane tanqvum truncos (pulchros illos quidem) 
sdeiUiarum; sed tamen aJbsque radicibus fabro lignario cerU 
commodoSy at plantatori inutUes. Quod si, disciplines ut crescani, 
tihi cordi sit^ de trunds minus sis solicitus : ad id curam adhibe, nA 
radices illcescBf etiam cum aliquantulo terrce adkcerentisy extrahanhtr: 
dummodo hoc pacto et scientiam propriam revisere, vestigiaque cog- 
nitionis tuce retnetiri possis; et earn sic transplantare in animwn 
alienum, sicut crevit in ttto. Baooh.* 

It is with sciences as with trees. If it be your purpose to make 
some particular use of the tree, you need not concern yourself about the 
roots. But if yon wish to transfer it into another soil, it is then safer 
to employ the roots than the scions. Thus the mode of teaching most 
common at present exhibits clearly enough the trunks, as it were, of 
the sciences, and those too of handsome growth ; but neverthelefis, 
without the roots, valuable and conyenient as they undoubtedly are to 
the carpenter, they are useless to the planter. But if you have at 
heart the advancement of education, as that which proposes to itself 
the general discipline of the mind for its end and aim, be less anxious 
concerning the trunks, and let it be your care, that the roots should 
be extracted entire, even though a small portion of the soil should 
adhere to them : so that at all events you may be able, by this mean, 
both to review your own scientific acquirements, re-measuring as it 
were the steps of your knowledge for your own satisfaction, and at the 
same time to transplant it into the minds of others, just as it grew in 
your own. 

It has been observed, in a preceding page, that the 
relations of objects are prime materials of method, and 
that the contemplation of relations is the indispensable 

* De Augment. Scient. vi. c. 2, with some verbal alterations and 
ti-ansposition. — £d. 
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condition of thinking methodically. It becomes neces- 
sary therefore to add, that there are two kinds of rela- 
tion, in which objects of mind may be contemplated. 
The first is that of law, which, in its absolute perfection, 
is conceivable only of the Supreme Being, whose creative 
idea not only appoints to each thing its position, but in 
that position, and in consequence of that position, gives 
it its qualities, yea, gives it its very existence, as that 
particular thing. Yet in whatever science the relation 
of the parts to each other and to the whole is prede- 
termined by a truth originating in the mind, and not 
abstracted or generalized from observation of the parts, 
iiiere we affirm the presence of a law, if we are speaking 
rf the physical sciences, as of astronomy for instance ; 
or the presence of fundamental ideas, if our discourse 
be upon those sciences, the truths of which, as truths 
absolute, not merely have an independent origin in the 
mind, but continue to exist in and for the mind alone.* 
Such, for instance, is geometry, and such are the ideas 
of a perfect circle, of asymptotes, and the like. 

I have thus assigned the first place in the science of 
method to law ; and first of the first, to law, as the abso- 
hte kind, which comprehending in itself the substance 
of every possible degree precludes from its conception all 
d^ree, not by generalization, but by its own plenitude. 
As Buch, therefore, and as the sufficient cause of the 
reality correspondent thereto, I contemplate it as exclu- 
sively an attribute of the Supreme Being, inseparable 
firom the idea of God ; adding, however, that from the 

* Here I have Mien into an error. The terms, idea and law, are 
always correlative, instead of geometrical ideas, I ought to have said 
theorems ; — not theories— but dcwp^^aro, the iDtetli;;ible products of 
contemplation, intellectual objects in the mind, and of and for the 
Blind exclusiTelj. — 1629. 

VOL. n. N 
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contemplation of law in this its only perfect form, must 
be derived all true insight into all other grounds and 
principles necessary to method, as the science coimnon 
to all sciences, which in each, in the words of Plato, 

Tvyxai'ft 3v aXXo avrrjs ttjs IffiaT^fiiyf. Alienated from thl8 

intuition or stedfast faith, ingenious men may produce 
schemes conducive to the peculiar purposes of particular 
sciences, but no scientific system. 

But though I cannot enter on the proof of this asser- 
tion, I dare not remain exposed to the suspicion of having 
obtruded a mere private opinion, as a fundamental truth. 
The authorities are such that my only difficulty is Occa- 
sioned by their number. The following extract from 
Aristocles (preserved with other interesting fragments of 
the same writer by Eusebius of Caesarea) is as explicit 

as peremptory. '£<^iXoo'o<^i7(r€ be nXaro»v, ei Kai Tftf SKXoi 
r<oi/ vrcdTTore, yvr}<rioi>s Koi reXeicar. Hfiov de fi^ dvvaaSai ra 
dvBpdjriva Kartdeli/ ^/xar, €i fxrj to. Bfia npoTtpov o^Bclrf,* And 

Plato himself in his Republic, happily still extant, evi- 
dently alludes to the same doctrine. For personating 
Socrates in the discussion of a most imporiiant problem, 
namely, whether political justice is or is not the same 
as private honesty, after many inductions, and much ana- 
lytic reasoning, he breaks off with these words — kqI eZ y 

to'^t, (o T\avKa>Vj a>f ^ ifxr] bo^a, aKpi^ws fUv tovto €K Toiovratv 
fiedodatv, olais vvv ev rois \6yois xpoifieOaf ov firf vrore Xo^tf/xfy' 
dWa yap fxaKpoTipa Koi TrXiiav odos ^ em tovto ayov(ra'\ — ^UOt 

* Prceparat. Evanael. xi. c. 3. — Ed. Plato, who philosophixed 
legitimately and perfectively, if ever any man did in any age, held it 
for an axiom, that it is not possible for us to have an insight into 
things human (that is, tbe nature and relations of man, and the objects 
presented by nature for his investigation), without a previous contempla- 
tion or intellectual vision of things divine, that is, of truths that are 
to be affirmed concerning the absolute, as &r as they can be made 
^nown to ns. 

f Dt Republican iv. Bat know well, Glaucon, as my firm 
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however, he adds, precluding the former (the analytic, 
and inductive, to wit) which have their place likewise, 
in which (but as subordinate to the other) they are both 
useM and requisite. If any doubt could be entertained 
as to the purport of these words, it would be removed by 
the fact stated by Aristotle,* that Plato had discussed 
the problem, whether in order to scientific ends we must 
set out from principles or ascend towards them : in other 
words, whether the synthetic or analytic be the right 
method. But as no such question is directly discussed 
in the published works of the great master, Aristotle, 
must either have received it orally from Plato himself, 
or have found it in the aypa<t>a boyfiaray the private text- 
books or manuals constructed by his select disciples, and 
intelligible to those only who like themselves had been 
entrusted with the esoteric, or interior and unveiled, 
doctrines of Platonism. Comparing this therefore with 
the writings, which he held it safe or not profane to 
make public, we may safely conclude, that Plato con- 
sidered the investigation of truth a posteriori as that 
which is employed in explaining the results of a more 
scientific process to those, for whom the knowledge of 
the results was alone requisite and sufficient; or in 
preparing the mind for legitimate method, by exposing 
!he insufficiency or self-contradictions of the proofs and 
results obtained by the contrary process. Hence there- 
fore the earnestness with which the genuine Platonists 
afterwards opposed the doctrine (that all demonstration 
consists of identical propositions) advanced by Stilpo, 

perroaBion, that by such methods as we have hitherto ased in this 
inqnisition, we can never attain to a satisfactory insight : for it is a 
bnger and ampler way that conducts to this. 

* Ed ybip Kcl liXdruv riir6pfi rovro ical i(iir€i, vSrtpov iirh rav ^X^^f 
^ iw\ riu itpx^h ^^"^ ^ bUs.^Ethk, Nicom. I. c 2. — £d. 
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and maintained by the Megaric school, who denied the 
synthesis and, like Hume and others in recent times, 
held geometry itself to be merely analytical. 

The grand problem, the solution of which forms, ac- 
cording to Plato, the final object and distinctive character 
of philosophy, is this : for all that exists conditionally 
(that is, the existence of which is inconceivable except 
under the condition of its dependency on some other as 
its antecedent) to find a ground that is unconditional and 
absolute, and thereby to reduce the aggregate of human 
knowledge to a system. For the relation common to all 
being known, the appropriate orbit of each becomes dis- 
coverable, together with its peculiar relations to its con- 
centrics in the common sphere of subordination. Thus 
the centrality of the sun having been established, and 
the law of the distances of the planets from the sun 
having been determiued, we possess the means of calcu- 
lating the distance of each from the other. But as all 
objects of sense are in continual fiux, and as the notices 
of them by the senses must, as far as they are true 
notices, change with them, while scientific principles or 
laws are no otherwise principles of science than as they 
are permanent and always the same, the latter were 
appropriated to the pure reason, either as its products or 
as* implanted in it. And now the remarkable feet 
forces itself on our attention, namely, that the material 
world is found to obey the same laws as had been de- 



* Which of these two doctrines wajs Plato's own opinion, it is hard 
to say. In many passages of his works, the latter (that is, the doctxine 
of innate, or rather of connate, ideas) seems to be it; bat from the 
character and avowed purpose of these works, as addressed to a 
promiscuous public, therefore preparatory, and for the discipliDe of the 
mind, rather than directly doctrinal, it is not improbable that Plato 
chose it as the more popular representation, and as belonging to the 
poetic drapery of his philosophemcUa, 
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dnced independently from the reason ; and that the 
masses act by a force, which cannot be conceived to 
result from the component paj1;s, known or imaginable. 
In magnetism, electricity, galvanism, and in chemistiy 
generally, the mind is led instinctively, as it were, to 
i^ard the working powers as conducted, transmitted, or 
accumulated by the sensible bodies, and not as inherent. 
This fact has, at all times, been the strong hold alike of 
the materialists and of the spiritualists, equally solvable 
by the two contrary hypotheses, and fairly solved by 
neither. In the clear and masterly * review of the elder 

* I can conceive no better remedy for the overweening self-com- 
]dacency of modem philosophy than the annulment of its pretended 
originality. The attempt has been made by Dutens, {Richercliea sur 
Vorigine des cUcouvertes attribuiea attx Modemes. I76f5. — Ed.) but he 
fiuled in it by flying to the opposite extreme. When he should have 
eonfined himself to the philosophies, he extended his attack to the 
■denees and even to the main discoveries of later times ; and thus, 
instead of vindicating the ancieuts, he became the calumniator of the 
modemB ; as far at least as detraction is calumny. A spleudid and 
most instructive course of lectures might be given, comprising the 
origin and progress, the fates and fortunes of philosophy from 
P^agoras to Locke, with the lives and succession of the philosophers 
in each sect ; tracing the progress of speculative science chiefly in 
relation to the gradual development of the human mind, but without 
omitting the &vourable or inauspicious influence of circumstances and 
the accidents of individual genius. The main divisions would be, 1. 
From Thales and Pythagoras to the appearance of the Sophists : 2. 
And of Socrates ; — ^the character and effiects of Socrates's life and 
doctrines illustrated in the instances of Xenophon, as his most faithful 
representative, and of Antisthenes or the Cynic sect as the one partial 
view of his philosophy, and of Aristippus or the Cyrenaic sect as the 
other and opposite extreme : 8. Plato, and Platonism : 4. Aristotle 
and the Peripatetic school : 5. Zeno, and Stoicism, Epicurus and 
Epicureanism, with the effects of these in the Roman republic and 
onpire : 6. The rise of the Eclectic or Alexandrian philosophy, the 
attempt to set np a pseudo- Platonic polytheism against Christianity, 
the degradation of philosophy itself into mysticism and magic, and its 
final disappearance, as philosophy, under Justinian : 7. The resump- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy in the 18th century, and the 
successive re- appearance of the different ancient sects from the restora- 
tion of literature to our own times. 
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philosophies, which must be ranked among the most 
splendid proofs of his judgment no less than of his 
genius, and more expressly in the critique on the atomic 
or corpuscular doctrine of Democritus and his followers 
as the one extreme, and in that of the pure rationalism 
of Zeno the Eleatic as the other, Plato has proved incon- 
trovertibly that in both alike the basis is too narrow to 
support the superstructure ; that the grounds of both are 
false or disputable ; and that, if these were conceded, yet 
neither the one nor the other scheme is adequate to the 
solution of the problem, — namely, what is the ground of 
the coincidence between reason and experience; or be- 
tween the laws of matter and the ideas of the pure intel- 
lect. The only answer which Plato deemed the question 
capable of receiving, compels the reason to pass out of 
itself and seek the ground of this agreement in a super- 
sensual essence, which being at once the ideal of the 
reason and the cause of the material world, is the pre- 
establisher of the harmony in and between both. Religion 
therefore is the ultimate aim of philosophy, in conse- 
quence of which philosophy itself becomes the supple- 
ment of the sciences, both as the convergence of all to 
the common end, namely wisdom ; and as supplying the 
copula, which, modified in each in the comprehension of 
its parts in one whole, is in its principles common to all, 
as integral parts of one system. And this is method, 
itself a distinct science, the immediate offspring of phi- 
losophy, and the link or mordant by which philosophy 
becomes scientific and the sciences philosophical. 
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'Awdrrw (nTovtrr€S Xiyov tfyoBw iytupovirt \6yov. 

The second relation is that of theory, in which the 
costing forms and qualities of objects, discovered by ob- 
ervation or experiment, suggest a given arrangement of 
aany under one point of view ; and this not merely or 
crmcipally in order to facilitate the remembrance, recol- 
3ction, or communication of the same; but for the 
nrposes of understanding, and in most instances of con- 
rolling, them. In other words, all theory supposes 
[le general idea of cause and effect. The scientific arts 
f medicine, chemistry, and physiology in general, are 
camples of a method hitherto founded on this second 
ort of relation. 

Between these two lies the method in the fine arts, 
hich belongs indeea to this second or external relation, 
ecanse the effect and position of the parts is always 
lore or less influenced by the knowledge and experience 
F their previous qualities ; but which nevertheless con- 
itntes a link connecting the second form of relation 
ith the first. For in all that truly merits the name of 
oetay in its most comprehensive sense, there is a neces- 
iiy predominance of the ideas, that is, of that which ori- 
inates in the artist himself, and a comparative indiffer- 
nce of the materials. A true musical taste is soon dis- 
atisfied with the harmonica or any similar instrument 
>f glass or steel, because the body of the sound (as the 
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Italians phrase it), or that effect which is derived from 
the materials, encroaches too far on the effect fix)m the 
proportions of the notes, or that which is given to music 
by the mind. To prove the high value as well as the 
superior dignity of the first relation, and to evince, that 
on this alone a perfect method can be grounded, and that 
the methods attainable by the second are at best but ap- 
proximations to the first, or tentative exercises in the 
hope of discovering it, forms the first object of the 
present disquisition. 

These truths I have (as the most pleasing and popular 
mode of introducing the subject) hitherto illustrated 
from Shakespeare. But the same truths, namely the 
necessity of a mental initiative to all method, as weU as 
a careful attention to the conduct of the mind in the 
exercise of method itself, may be equally, and here 
perhaps more characteristically, proved from the most 
familiar of the sciences. We may draw our elucidation 
even from those which are at present fashionable among 
US; from botany or from chemistry. In the lowest 
attempt at a methodical arrangement of the former 
science, that of artificial classificatioQ for the preparatory 
purpose of a nomenclature, some antecedent must have 
been contributed by the mind itself; some purpose must 
be in view ; or some question at least must have been 
proposed to nature, grounded, as all questions are, upon 
some idea of the answer ; as for instance, the assumption 
that — " two great sexes animate the world." ♦ For no 
man can confidently conceive a fact to be universally true 
who does not with equal confidence anticipate its neces- 
sity, and who does not believe that necessity to be de- 
monstrable by an insight into its nature, whenever and 

* Par. Lost, viii. 161. — Ed. 
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wherever such insight can be obtained. We acknowledge, 
we reverence, the obligations of botany to Linnaeus, 
who, adopting from Bartholinus, Sebastian Vaillant, and 
oilers, the sexuality of plants, grounded thereon a scheme 
of classific and distinctive marks, by which one man's 
experience may be communicated to others, and the 
objects safely reasoned on while absent, and recognized 
as soon as and wherever they are met with. He invented 
a universal character for the language of botany charge- 
able with no greater imperfections than are to be found 
in the alphabets of every particular language. As for 
the study of the ancients, so for that of the works of 
nature, an accidence and a dictionary are the first 
and indispensable requisites: and to the illustrious 
Swede, botany is indebted for both. But neither was 
the central idea of vegetation itself, by the light of 
which we might have seen the collateral relations of 
the vegetable to the inorganic and to the animal world, 
nor the constitutive nature and inner necessity of sex 
itself revealed to Linnaeus.* Hence, as in all other 

* The word nature has been used in two senses, actively and 
paBsively ; energetic, or forma formana^ and material, or foi'ma for- 
mata. In the first (the sense in which the word is used in the text) 
it ognifies the inward principle of whatever is requisite for the reality 
of a thing, as existent : while the essence or essential property, signifies 
the inner principle of all that appertains to the possibility of a thing. 
Hence, in accurate language, we say the essence of a mathematical 
eircle or other geometrical figure, not the nature ; because in the 
eonoeption of forms purely geometrical there is no expression or 
implication of their real existence. In the second or material sense of 
ihe word nature, we mean by it the sum total of all things, as far as 
ihej are objects of our senses, and consequently of possible experience ; 
the aggr^ate of pJujBnomena, whether existing for our outward senses, 
or for our inner sense. The doctrine concerning material nature would 
tho^ore (the word physiology being both ambiguous in itself, and 
already otherwise appropriated) be more properly entitled phsenome- 
nology, distinguished into its two grand divisions, somatology and 
pgychology. The doctrine concerning energetic nature is comprised in 
the sdenoe of dynamics ; the union of which with phenomenology, and 
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cases where the master light is missing, so in this, the 
reflective mind avoids Scylla only to lose itself in 
Charybdis. If we adhere to the general notion of sex, 
as abstracted jfrom the more obvious modes and forms 
in which the sexual relation manifests itself, we soon 
meet with whole classes of plants to which it is found 
inapplicable. If arbitrarily, we give it indefinite exten- 
sion, it is dissipated into the barren truism, that all 
specific products suppose specific means of production. 
Thus a growth and a birth are distinguished by the mere 
verbal definition, that the latter is a whole in itself the 



the alliance of both with the sciences of the possible, or of the con- 
ceivable, namely, logic and mathematics, constitute natural philosophy. 

Having thus explained the term nature, I now more especially 
entreat the reader's attention to the sense in which here, and every 
where through this essay, I use the word idea. I assert, that the 
very impulse to universalize any phcenomenon involves the prior 
assumption of some efficient law in nature, which in a thousand 
different forms is evermore one and the same, entire in each, yet 
comprehending all, and incapable of being abstracted or generalized 
from any number Gfn^cBiwrnenaf because it is itself pre-supposed in 
each and all as their 9^tn<^%^oand and condition, and because every 
definition of a genua i^'^ adequate definition of the lowest species 
alone, while the efficient la||t^ust contain the ground of all in all. It 
is attributed, never derived!!^^The utmost we ever venture to say is, 
that the falling of an apple suggested the law of gravitation to Sir I. 
Newton. Now a law and an idea are correlative terms, and differ 
only as object and subject, as being and truth. 

Such is the doctrine of the Novum Organum of Lord Bacon, agreeing 
(as I shall more largely show in the text) in all essential points with 
the true doctrine of Plato, the apparent differences being for the 
greater part occasioned by the Grecian sage having applied his principles 
chiefly to the investigation of the mind, and the method of evolving its 
powers, and the EngUsh philosopher to the development of nature. 
That our great countryman speaks too often detractingly of the divine 
philosopher must be explained, partly by the tone given to thinking 
minds by the Reformation, the founders and fathers of which saw in 
the Aristotelians, or schoolmen, the antagonists of Protestantism, and 
in the Italian Platonists the despisers and secret enemies of Christiani^ 
itself ; and partly, by his having formed his notions of Plato*8 doctrine 
from the absurdities and phantasms of his misinterpreters, rather than 
from an unprejudiced study of the original works. 
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)niier not: and when we would apply even this to 
atnre, we are baffled by objects (the flower polypus, for 
xamplcy and many others) in which each is the other. 
ill that can be done by the most patient and active 
idustry, by the widest and most continuous researches ; 
11 that the amplest survey of the vegetable realm, 
►rought under immediate contemplation by the most 
fcupendous collections of species and varieties, can sug- 
est ; all that minutest dissection and exactest chemical 
nalysis can unfold ; all that varied experiment and the 
osition of plants and of their component parts in every 
onceivable relation to light, heat, (and whatever else we 
istinguish as imponderable substances), to earth, air, 
^ater, to the supposed constituents of air and water, 
3parate and in all proportions — in short, all that che- 
lieal agents and re-agents, can disclose or adduce ; — all 
lose have been brought, as conscripts, into the field, 
ith the completest accoutrement, in the best discipline, 
nder the ablest commanders. Yet after all that was 
ffected by Linnaeus himself, not to mention the labours 
f Gesner,* Caesalpinus,f Ray, J Toumefort, § and the 
ther heroes who preceded the general adoption of the 
Bxual system, as the basis of artificial arrangement ; — 
fter all the successive toils and enterprises of Hedwig, || 
ussieu, Mirbel,ir Sir James Smith, Knight, Ellis, and 

* Conrad G., who died in 1668. See his Letters. — Ed. 

+ lAJbri XV. De Plantis. — Ed, 

t Methodu8 PlarUcMrumrtova. 1682. Historia Plantarwm. 1686-7- 
704.— Ed. 

§ EUmens de Botaniqtte; (m, Mithode pour connaitre les Plantes. 
694.— Ed. 

I Theoria ffenerationia et fructificationis plantarum cryptogami- 
orum Idnnm. 1784. Oryptogamia. 1787. — Ed. 

1[ Histoire gSn^ale et particuli^re des plantes; ott, Traiti de 
thytiologie vigitale. Exposition de la thSorie de Vorgani^ation v^gi- 
lie. 1805. EUmens de physiohgie vigitaU et de botanique. 1815. 
-Ed. 
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others, — ^what is botany at this present hour? Little 
more than an enonnous nomenclature ; a huge catalogue, 
well arranged, and yearly and monthly augmented, in 
various editions, each with its own scheme of technical 
memory and its own conveniences of reference. A 
dictionary in which (to carry on the metaphor) an Ains- 
worth arranges the contents by the initials ; a Walker by 
the endings ; a Scapula by the radicals ; -and a Cominins 
by the similarity of the uses and purposes. The terms sys- 
tem, method, science, are mere improprieties of courtesy, 
whek applied to a miss enlarging by endless appositions, 
but without a nerve that oscillates, or a pulse that throbs, 
in sign of growth or inward sympathy. The innocent 
amusement, the healthful occupation, the ornamental 
accomplishment of amateurs (most honourable indeed 
and deserving of all praise as a preventive substitute for 
the stall, the kennel, and the subscription-room), it has 
yet to expect the devotion and energies of the phi- 
losopher. 

So long back as the first appearance of Dr. Darwin's 
Phytologia, I, then* in earliest manhood, presumed to 
hazard the opinion, that the physiological botanists were 
hunting in a false direction, and sought for analogy 
where they should have looked for antithesis. I saw, or 
thought I saw, that the harmony between the vegetable 
and animal world, was not a harmony of resemblance, 
but of contrast ; and that their relation to each other 
was that of corresponding opposites. They seemed to 
me, whose mind had been formed by observation, un- 
aided, but at the same time unenthralled, by partial ex- 
periment, as two streams from the same fountain indeed, 
but flowing the one due west, and the other direct east, 

* 1801. The Zoonomia waa published in 1793.— JW. 
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md that consequently, the resemblance would be as the 
proximity, greatest in the first and rudimental products 
of vegetable and animal organization. Whereas, accord- 
ing to the received notion, the highest and most perfect 
Tegetable, and the lowest and rudest animal forms, ought 
to have seemed the links of the two systems, which is 
contrary to fact. Since that time, the same idea has 
dawned in the minds of philosophers capable of demon- 
strating its objective truth by induction of facts in an 
unbroken series of correspondences in nature. From 
these men, or jfrom minds enkindled by their labours, we 
may hope hereafter to receive it, or rather the yet higher 
idea to which it refers us, matured into laws of organic 
nature, and thence to have one other splendid proof, 
that with the knowledge of law alone dwell power and 
prophecy, decisive experiment, and, lastly, a scientific 
method, that dissipating with its earliest rays the gnomes 
of hypothesis and the mists of theory may, within a 
single generation, open out on the philosophic seer dis- 
coveries that had baffled the gigantic, but blind and 
guideless, industry of ages. 

Such, too, is the case with the assumed indecomponible 
substances ' of the laboratory. They are the symbols of 
elementary powers, and the exponents of a law, which, as 
the root of all these powers, the chemical philosopher, 
whatever his theory may be, is instinctively labouring to 
extract. This instinct, again, is itself but the form, in 
which the idea, the mental correlative of the law, first 
announces its incipient germination in his own mind : 
and hence proceeds the striving after unity of principle 
through all the diversity of forms, with a feeling re- 
sembling that which accompanies our endeavours to 
recollect a forgotten name; when we seem at once to 
have and not to have it; which the memory feels but 
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cannot find. Thus, as " the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet,"* suggest each the other to Shakespeare's Theseus, 
as soon as his thoughts present to him the one form, of 
which they are but varieties; so water and flame, the 
diamond, the charcoal, and the mantling champagne, 
with its ebullient sparkles, are convoked and fraternized 
by the theory of the chemist. This is, in truth, the first 
charm of chemistry, and the secret of the almost universal 
interest excited by its discoveries. The serious com- 
placency which is aflPorded by the sense of truth, utiHiy, 
permanence, and progression, blends with and ennobles 
the exhilarating surprise and the pleasurable sting of 
curiosity, which accompany the propounding and the 
solving of an enigma. It is the sense of a principle of 
connection given by the mind, and sanctioned by the 
correspondency of nature. Hence the strong hold which 
in all ages chemistry has had on the imagination. If in 
Shakespeare we find nature idealized into poetry, through 
the creative power of a profoutid yet observant medita- 
tion, so through the meditative observation of a Davy, a 
WoUaston, or a Hatchett ; 

By some connatural force, 



Powerful at greatest distance to unite 
With secret amity things of like kind, 

we find poetry, as it were, substantiated and realized in 
nature, — yea, nature itself disclosed to us, geminam istam 
naiuram, qucefit et facit, et creat et creatur, B;S at once the 
poet and the poem. 

* Mids. Night^s Dream, act v. sc. 1. — Ed. 
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Tourp roivvv Staipot x^P^ f^^t o^* ^^^ H ^Af76s (piXoBedfxovds t€, 
ical ^iKoTfXvovs, Kol irpaucTlKOuSf koI x^P^^ ^^ ^^P^ ^^ ^ \dyos, ovs 
ItApovs iof rls SpOws trpoartiiroi piKo(T6<povSf its fihv yiyvdjCTKOVias^ rivos 
Mcrw hrtar'fifiri IkcCotij roinnv rtov iviffriiyuuv, & rvyx^vu tv &KKo avr^s 
T^f hrurrrifn^s' Plato.* 

In tbe following then I distinguish, first, those whom you indeed may 
eaU philotheorists, or philotechnists, or practicians, and secondly those 
whom alone yon may rightly denominate philosophers, as knowing what 
the science of all these branches of science is, which may prove to be 
samething more than the mere aggregate of the knowledges in any par- 
tieolar science. 

From Shakespeare to Plato, jfrom the philosophic poet 
to the poetic philosopher, the transition is easy, and the 
road is crowded with illustrations of our present subject. 
For of Plato's works, the larger and more valuable por- 
tion have all one common end, which comprehends and 
shines through the particular purpose of each several 
dialogue ; and this is to establish the sources, to evolve 
the principles, and exemplify the art of method. This 
is the clue, without which it would be difficult to ex- 
culpate the noblest productions of the divine philosopher 
from the charge of being tortuous and labyrinthine in 
their progress, and unsatisfactory in their ostensible re- 
sults. The latter indeed appear not seldom to have been 
drawn for the purpose of starting a new problem, rather 
than that of solving the one proposed as the subject of 
the prewus discussion. But with the clear insight that 

* The above quotation appears to be compounded of two or more in- 
dependent passages. The opening clause is from the Republic, Bk. v. 
(u. 476. Steph.)-^<f. 
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the purpose of the writer is not so much to establish any 
particular truth, as to remove the obstacles, the continu- 
ance of which is. preclusive of all truth, the whole scheme 
assumes a diiferent aspect, and justifies itself in all its 
dimensions. We see, that to open anew a well of spring- 
ing water, not to cleanse the stagnant tank, or fill, 
bucket by bucket, the leaden cistern ; that the education 
of the intellect, by awakening the principle and method 
of self-development, was his proposed object, not any 
specific information that can be conveyed into it from 
without ; — ^not to assist in storing the passive mind with 
the various sorts of knowledge most in request, as if the 
human soul were a mere repository or banqueting-room, 
but to place it in such relations of circumstance as should 
gradually excite the germinal power that craves no know- 
ledge but what it can take up into itself, what it can 
appropriate, and reproduce in fruits of its own. To shape, 
to dye, to paint over, and to mechanize the mind, he 
resigned, as their proper trade, to the sophists, against 
whom he waged open and unremitting war. For the 
ancients, as well as the modems, had their machinery for 
the extemporaneous mintage of intellects, by means of 
which, off-hand, as it were, the scholar was enabled to 
make a figure on any and all subjects, on any and all 
occasions. They too had their glittering vapours, which 
(as the comic poet tells us) fed a host of sophists — 

fitydXai 0€a\ St.vdpd<riv apyciiSf 
aTn-ep yvdofnjVy koX Std\€^iVf Ka) vovv rifiiv trapexowrif 
KoIX reparelay^ Kal ircp^A.€|(y, kou Kpovaiv, koI Kard\7J^uf* 

Great goddesses are they to lazy folks, 
Who pour down on us gifts of fluent speech, 
Sense most sententious, wonderful fine effect^ 
And how to talk aboat it and about it, 
Thoughts brisk as bees, and pathos soft and thavy. 

* Aristoph. Nubes, 816, &c. — Ed, 
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In fine, as improgressive arrangement is not method, 
so neither is a mere mode or set fashion of doing a thing. 
Are farther facts required? I appeal to the notorious 
feet that zoology, soon after the commencement of the 
latter half of the last century, was falling abroad, 
weighed down and crushed, as it were, by the inordinate 
nnmber and manifoldness of facts and phce^nomena appa- 
rently separate, without evincing the least promise of 
systematising itself by any inward combination, any 
vital interdependence, of its parts. John Hunter, who 
appeared at times almost a stranger to the grand con- 
ception, which yet never ceased to work in him as his 
genius and governing spirit, rose at length in the horizon 
of physiology and comparative anatomy. In his printed 
works, the one directing thought seems evermore to flit 
before him, twice or thrice only to have been seized, and 
after a momentary detention to have been again let go : 
as if the words of the charm had been incomplete, and 
it had appeared at its own will only to mock his call- 
ing. At length, in the astonishing preparations for his 
museum, he constructed it for the scientific apprehension 
out of the unspoken alphabet of nature. Yet notwith- 
standing the imperfection in the annunciation of the 
idea, how exhilarating have been the results! I dare 
appeal to Abemethy,* to Everard Home, to Hatchett, 
whose communication to Sir Everard on the Qgg and its 
analogies, in a recent paper of the latter (itself of high 
excellence) in the Philosophical Transactions, I may 
point out as being, in the proper sense of the term, the 

* Since this was written, Mr. Abemethy has realized this anticipa- 
tion, dictated solely by my wishes, and at the time justified only by my 
general admiration of Mr. A.'s talents and principles, and composed 
without the least knowledge that he was then actually engaged iu 
proving the assertion here hazarded, at large and in detail. See his 
eminent Treatise on Physiology, 1821. 

VOL. n. 
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development of a fact in the history of physiology, and 
to which I refer as exhibitiag a luminous instance of 
what I mean by the discovery of a central pJuziuymenon, 
To these I appeal, whether whatever is grandest in the 
views of Cuvier be not either a reflection of this light, 
or a continuation of its rays well and wisely directed 
through fit media to the appropriate object.* 

We have seen that a previous act and conception of 
the mind is indispensable even to the mere semblances of 
method ; that neither fashion, mode, nor orderly arrange- 
ment can be produced without a prior purpose, and a 
pre-cogitation ad inientionem efus qtwd qtuBrikify though 
this purpose may have been itself excited, and this pre- 
cogitation itself abstracted jfrom the perceived likenesses 
and differences of the objects to be arranged. But it 
has likewise been shown, that fashion, mode, ordonnance^ 
are not method, inasmuch as all method supposes a 
principle of unity with progression; in other words, 
progressive transition without breach of continuity. But 
such a principle, it has been proved, can never, in the 
sciences of experiment or in those of observation be 
adequately supplied by a theory built on generalization. 
For what shall determine the mind to abstract and 
generalize one common point rather than another ; — and 
within what limits, from what number of individual 
objects, shall the generalization be made? The theory 
must still require a prior theory for its own legitimate 

* Nor should it be wholly unnoticed, that Cuvier, who, I under- 
stand, was not bom in France, and is not of unmixed French extrac- 
tion, had prepared himself for his illustrious labours, (as I learn from a 
reference iu the first chapter of his great work, and should have con- 
cluded from t)ie general style of thinking, though the language betrays 
suppression, as of one who doubted the sympathy of his readen or 
audience ', in a very different school of methodology and phUosophy iban 
any whlc^ Paris uould have afforded. 
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constrnction. With the mathematician the definition 
makes the object, and pre-establishes the terms which, 
and which alone, can occur in the after-reasoning. If a 
circle be found not to have the radii jfrom the centre to 
tiie circumference perfectly equal, which in fact it would 
be absurd to expect of any material circle, it follows only 
that it was not a circle ; and the tranquil geometrician 
would content himself with smiling at the quid pro quo 
of the simple objector. A mathematical theoria seu con- 
iemplatio may therefore be perfect. For the mathe- 
matician can be certain that he has contemplated all 
that appertains to his proposition. The celebrated 
Euler, treating on some point respecting arches, makes 
this curious remark : " All experience is in contradiction 
to this ; sed jpoUus fidendum est analysi — but this is no 
reason for doubting the analysis." The words sound 
paradoxical ; but in truth mean no more than this, that 
the properties of space are not less certainly the pro- 
perties of space because they can never be entirely trans- 
ferred to material bodies. But in physics, that is, in all 
the sciences which have for their objects the things of 
nature, and not the entia ratianis — more philosophically, 
intellectual acts and the products of those acts, existing 
exclusively in and for the intellect itself — the definition 
must follow, and not precede, the reasoning. It is re- 
presentative, not constitutive, and is indeed little more 
than an abbreviature of the preceding observation, and 
the deductions therefrom. But as the observation, 
though aided by experiment, is necessarily limited and 
imperfect, the definition must be equally so. The 
history of theories, and the frequency of their subversion 
by the discovery of a single new fact, supply the best 
illustrations of this truth.* 

* The following extract from a most respectable scientific Journal 

0*1 
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As tiltk cm a true sc^^nufic mechod be groimded on 
an hypodiesisy unless whare the hjpodiesis is an expo- 
noidal image or jMcsiiie4aiigiftii^ of an idea which is 
coniained in it more or less dearir; or the srmbol of 
an undkcoTsied law, like the charactcfs of unknown 
quantities in algel^ra. fer the purpose of submitting the 
jpktnMmena to a scientific cakmhi^ In all other instances, 
it is itsdf a real or supposed jNWgm w w flw w, and therefore 
a part of the prol^em which it is to solre. It may be 
among the foundation-stones of the edifice, but can nerer 
be the ground. 

But in experimental phike^^r, it mar be said how 

cnwtMTw SB expoahioa of ^be uBpoaadxEtr ef a perfect theocy in pbj^cs, 
the Bore stnldBf liecMKrie it b diree^r against tlie pwpooe and inten- 
Ucm oi tke wnter. I omtest m;«^ vitk omt qaeslion^ — whxi if 
Kepler, v^t if Kevtm in kis in wt^^aftio^ eaneemiikg tbe tidea» had 
ko^dea tbensdres botnd to tUs eHH«^ mad, iHtead of proponndiiis a 
lav, lad eaplofed tkoMelves et c iwaiie lj ia wiUfrthug materiaJa for a 
theory ? 

*'*' Tbe maznetic iuSixeBce kas locg been ksovn to hare a rariatioii 
vlurii is coostandj Anngin'^ ; b«t tikat change b »j slow, and at the 
same tiiae so duiisenc in Tarioss pans of the worid, that it voold be 
in Tain to seek for the meaos of reducing it to established rales, antil 
ail its local and particular cneaakstances are dtearij ascertained and 
iec(Nrde«i bj aceorate obeor^fttiaats aaie in ^«rv'«s parts of the gfebe. 
The aeeessit T and importance of such obeerratioiLS are now prett j gene- 
rail J imderstood. and thej kaTe been aetaaUr carrying on for some 
years past ; bat these (and by parity of reasos the incomparably greato' 
nomber that remain to be Bade> mwt be collected, collated, proTed, 
and aftervanis Ivooght together into one foeus befere erer a fonndatum 
can be formed upon vhich anything like a aoond and arable tkeory can 
be coQstrtat«^ ibr the expLuiatioA d sack dianges." — Jomruml of 
Seiemee and tke Arts^ No. ttL p. loS. 

An inteffigent friend, on reading the vmds "into one foeos,'* ob- 
■erred : " Bat vkat and wkere is the leas ?" I kowerer fully agree 
with the writo^. AD this and muck more must kare been aduered 
before ''a sound and stable tkeory" could be *'cQnstitvted :"— wkiA 
OTeu then (except as ftr as it mi^kt ocrasiim the diaeovery of a law) 
might possibly explain {ez piieuplama rerfdrreX, but aeirer aeeount fcr, 
the hs^ in qu-^stion. Bat the most satKslbkctnry comment on tkeae and 
simiW assertions would be afforded by a maitii»>-of-&et kistorr of tke 
rise and progress, tke aoeekiatKig and retarding tfTnfrrfg, of 
in the eiTiliaed wodd. 
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much do we not owe to accident ? Doubtless : but let it 
not be forgotten, that if the discoveries so made stop 
there ; if they do not excite some master idea ; if they do 
not lead to some law (in whatever dress of theory or 
hypothesis the fashions and prejudices of the time may 
disguise or disfigure it) ; — ^the discoveries may remain for 
ages limited in their uses, insecure, and unproductive. 
How many centuries, we might have said millennia, have 
passed, since the first accidental discovery of the attraction 
and repulsion of light bodies by rubbed amber ! Compare 
the interval with the progress made within less than a 
century, after the discovery of the phenomena that led 
immediately to a theory of electricity. That here as in 
many other instances, the theory was supported by inse- 
cure hypotheses ; that by one theorist two heterogeneous 
fluids are assumed, the vitreous and the resinous; by 
another, a, plus and minus of the same fluid ; that a third 
considers it a mere modification of light ; while a fourth 
composes the electrical aura of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
caloric: — ^this does but place the truth we have been 
evolving in a stronger and clearer light. For abstract 
from all these suppositions, or rather imaginations, that 
which is common to, and involved in, them all; and we 
shall have neither notional fluid or fluids, nor chemical 
compounds, nor elementary matter, — ^but the idea of two 
— opposite — forces, tending to rest by equilibrium. These 
are the sole factors of the calculus, alike in all the theories. 
These give the law, and in it the method, both of arranging 
the pfmnomena and of substantiating appearances into 
facts of science ; with a success proportionate to the 
clearness or confiisedness of the insight into the law. 
For this reason, I anticipate the greatest improvements 
in the method, the nearest approaches to a system of 
electricity, from these philosophers, who have presented 
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the law most purely, and the correlative idea as an idea ; 
— ^those, namely, who, since the year 1798, in the true 
spirit of experimental dynamics, rejecting the imagina- 
tion of any material substrate, simple or compound, con- 
template in \hQ phoB^nomena of electricity the operation of 
a law which reigns through all nature, the law of polarity, 
or the manifestation of one power by opposite forces ;— 
who trace in these appearances, as the most obvious and 
striking of its innumerable forms, the agency of the posi- 
tive and negative poles of a power essential to all material 
construction ; the second, namely, of the three primary 
principles, for which the beautiful and most appropriate 
symbols are given by the mind in the three ideal dimen- 
sions of space.* 

The time is, perhaps, nigh at hand, when the same 
comparison between the results of two unequal periods, — 
the interval between the knowledge of a fact, and that 
from the discovery of the law, — will be applicable to the 
sister science of magnetism. But how great the contrast 
between magnetism and electricity at the present moment ! 
From remotest antiquity, the attraction of iron by the 
magnet was known and noticed ; but, century after cen- 
tury, it remained the undisturbed property of poets and 
orators. The fact of the magnet and the fable of the 
phoenix stood on the same scale of utHity. In the 
thirteenth century, or perhaps earlier, the polarity of 
the magnet, and its communicability to iron, were dis- 
covered; and soon suggested a purpose so grand and 
important, that it may well be deemed the proudest 
trophy ever raised by accident f in the service of man- 

* ''Perhaps the attribution or analogy may seem fanciful at first 
sight, but I am in the habit of realizing to myself magnetism as length, 
electricity as breadth, and galTanism as depth.'' — Table Talk, p. 35, 
2nd edit.— ^d. 

t If accident it were ; if the compass did not obscurely travel to us 
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kind, — ^the invention of the compass. But it led to no 
idea, to no law, and consequently to no method : though 
a variety of pluBnomma, as startling as they are myste- 
rious, have forced on us a presentiment of its intimate 
connection with all the great agencies of nature ; of a 
revelation,* in ciphers, the key to which is still wanting. 
I can recall no event of human history that impresses the 
imagination more deeply than the moment when Colum- 
bus,* on an unknown ocean, first perceived one of these 
startling facts, the change of the magnetic needle. 



from the remotest east ; if its existence there does not point to an age 
and a race, to which scholars of highest rank in the world of letters, 
SirW. Jones, Bailly, Schlegel have attached faith. That it was 
known before the sera generally assumed for its invention, and not 
E^ken of as a novelty, has been proved by Mr. Southey and others : 
(See the Omniana^ vol. i. p. 210, No. 108, — where Mr. Southey 
quotes a passage from the Partidas (1250 — 7), very distinctly referring 
to the mariner's needle. — Ed.) 

* It cannot be deemed alien from the purposes of this disquisition, if 
I am anxious to attract the attention of my readers to the importance 
of speculative meditation, even for the worldly interests of mankind ; 
and to that concurrence of nature and historic event with the great 
revolutionary movements of individaal genius, of which so many in- 
stances occur in the study of history ;— to point out how nature, or that 
which in nature itself is more than nature, seems to come forward in 
order to meet, to aid, and to reward, every idea excited by a contempla- 
tion of her methods in the spirit of filial care, and with the humility of 
love. It is with this view that I extract the following lines from an 
ode of Ohiabrera's, which, in the strength of the thought and the lofty 
majesty of the poetry, has but "few peers in ancient or in modem 
song :" — 

Certo da coVy ctC alio destin non sceUe^ 

Son V imprese magnanime negletie ; 

Ma le heir alme alle heW opre elette 

Sanno gioir ndle faticke eccelse ; 

iVS biasmo popolar, frcde catena^ 

Spirto d/ onore, U »iw cammin raffrena. 
Cod Iv/nga stagion per modi indegni 

Buropa disprezzb Vinclita speme, 

Schernendo il vtUgo e seco i regi insiemef 

Nibdo nocchier promettitor di regni ; 

Ma per le sconosciute onde marine 

Jj wivitta prora eipur sospinse alfine. 
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In what shall we seek the cause of this contrast between 
the rapid progress of electricity and the stationary con- 
dition of magnetism ? As many theories, as many hypo- 
theses, have been advanced in the latter science as in the 
former. But the theories and fictions of the electricians 
contained an idea, and all the same idea, which has 
necessarily led to method ; implicit indeed, and only 
regulative hitherto, but which requires little more than 
the dismission of the imagery to become constitutive like 
the ideas of the geometrician. On the contrary, the 
assumptions of the magnetists (as for instance, the hypo- 
thesis that the planet itself is one vast magnet, or that 
an immense magnet is concealed within it, or that of a 
concentric globe within the earth, revolving on its own 
independent axis), are but repetitions of the same fact or 
phcRnommon looked at through a magnifying glass ; the 
reiteration of the problem, not its solution. The natu- 
ralist, who cannot or will not see, that one fact is often 
worth a thousand, as including them all in itself, and 
that it first makes aU the others facts, — who has not the 
head to comprehend, the soul to reverence, a central 
experiment or observation (what the Greeks would 
perhaps have called a protopJuBnomenon), — ^will never 
receive an auspicious answer from the oracle of nature. 



Qual uoMj che torni alia gentU consorte, 
Tal ti da sua magion apiegd V antenne ; 
U ocean corse, e i tturbini aosteime, 
Vinse le crude immagini di morte ; 
Poscia, delP ampio mar spenta la guerraf 
Scorse la duvmi favolosa terra. 

AUor dal cava pin scende veloce, 

E di grand! orma il nuovo mondo imprime ; 
Ni men raUo per Varia erge sublime, 
Segno del del, Finauperabil croce ; 
'£ porge umile esempio, onde adorarla 
Debba sua gente. — Chiab&sba, P. L 12. 
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The soul doth give 
Brightneas to the eye : and some say, that the snn 
If not enlightened by th' Intelligence 
That doth inhabit it, would shine no more 
Than a doll clod of earth. 

Cabtw&ight's Lady-Errcmif act iii. sc. iy. 

It is strange, yet characteristic of the spirit that was 
at work during the latter half of the last century, and 
of which the French revolution was, I hope, the closing 
monsoon, that the writings of Plato should be accused of 
estranging the mind from sober experience and substan- 
tial matter of fact, and of debauching it by fictions and 
generalities ; — Plato, whose method is inductive through- 
out, who argues on all subjects not only from, but in and 
by, inductions of facts; — ^who warns us indeed against 
that usurpation of the senses, which quenching the lumen 
siccum of the mind, sends it astray after individual cases 
for their own sakes, — against that tmuem et manipularem 
eopperientiam, which remains ignorant even of the transi- 
tory relations, to which the patica particularia of its 
idolatry not seldom owe their fluxional existence; — ^but 
who so far oftener, and with such unmitigated hostility, 
pursues the assumptions, abstractions, generalities, and 
verbal legerdemain of the sophists! Strange, but still 
more strange, that a notion so groundless should be 
entitled to plead in its behalf the authority of Lord 
Bacon, from whom the Latin words in the preceding 
sentence are taken, and whose scheme of logic, as applied 
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to the contemplation of nature, is Platonic throughout, 
and differing only in the mode, which in Lord Bacon is 
dogmatic, that is, assertory, in Plato tentative, and (to 
adopt the Socratic phrase) obstetric. I am not the first, 
or even among the first, who have considered Bacon's 
studied depreciation of the ancients, with his silence, or 
worse than silence, concerning the merits of his contem- 
poraries, as the least amiable, the least exhilarating, side 
in the character of our illustrious countryman. His 
detractions fix)m the divine Plato it is more easy to 
explain than to justify or even to palliate ; and that he 
has merely retaliated Aristotle's own unfair treatment of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, may lessen the pain, 
but should not blind us to the injustice of the aspersions 
on the name and works of that philosopher. The most 
eminent of our recent zoologists and mineralogists have 
acknowledged with respect, and even with expressions of 
wonder, the performances of Aristotle, as the first clearer 
and breaker-up of the ground in natural history. It ij 
indeed scarcely possible to peruse the treatise on colours,^ 
falsely ascribed to Theophrastus, the scholar and sue 
cesser of Aristotle, after a due consideration of the stai 
and means of science at that time, without resenting th( 
assertion, that he had utterly enslaved his investiga.] 
tions in natural history to his own system of logic (bgic(B\ 
siuB prorsus mancipavtt), Nor let it be forgotten that 
the sunny side of Lord Bacon's character is to be found 
neither in his inductions, nor in the application of his 
own method to i^a^rticnl&r j)h(Bnomena or particular classes 
of physical facts, which are at least as crude for the age 
of Gilbert,! Galileo, and Kepler, as Aristotle's for that of 

* The Ilfpi Xpafjuirav is not now, I believe, considered genuine. — Ed, 
+ William Gilbert died in 1603. His works are De Magnete, &c. 
1600, and De Mundo, &c. 1651,— Ed. 
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Philip and Alexander. Nor is it to be found in his 
recommendation (which is wholly independent of his 
inestimable principles of scientific method) of tabular 
collections of particulars. Let any unprejudiced natu- 
ralist turn to Lord Bacon's questions and proposals for 
the investigation of single problems ; to his Discourse on 
the Winds ; or to the almost comical caricature of this 
scheme in the Method of improving Natural Philosophy, 
by Kobert Hooke (the history of whose multifold inven- 
tions, and indeed of his whole philosophical life, is the 
best answer to the scheme, if a scheme so palpably im- 
practicable needs any answer), — and put it to his con- 
science, whether any desirable end could be hoped for 
from such a process ; or inquire of his own experience, or 
historical recollections, whether any important discovery 
was ever made in this way.* For though Bacon never so 



* I refer the reader to Hookers Posthumous Works (Hooke died in 
1702. — Ed.) published under the auspices of the Royal Society, by their 
Secretary, Richard Waller, and especially to the pages from p. 22 to 42 
inclusiye, as containing the preliminary knowledges requisite or desirable 
for the naturalist, before he can form ^ ' even a foundation upon which 
any thing like a sound and stable theory can be constituted." As a 
small specimen of this appalling catalogue of preliminaries with which 
he is to make himself conyersant, take the following : — " The history of 
potters, tobacco-pipe-makers, glaziers, glass-grinders, looking-glass- 
makers or foilers, spectacle-makers and optic-glass-makers, makers of 
counterfeit pearl and precious stones, bugle-makers, lamp-blowers, 
colour-makers, colour-grinders, glass-painters, enamellers, yamishers, 
colour-sellers, painters, limners, picture-drawers, makers of baby-heads, 
of little bowling-stones or marbles, fustian-makers (quare whether 
poets are included in this trade), music-masters, tinsey-makers, and 
taggers ; — the history of schoolmasters, writing-masters, printers, book- 
binders, stage-players, dancing-masters, and vaulters, apothecaries, 
chirurgeons, seamsters, butchers, barbers, laundresses, and cosmetics, 
&c. (the true nature of which being actually determined) will hugely 
facilitate our inquiries in philosophy." 

As a summary of Dr. R. Hookers multifarious recipe for the growth 
of science may be fairly placed that of the celebrated Dr. Watts for the 
improvement of the mind, which was thought by Dr. Knox to be worthy 
of insertion in the Elegant Extracts, vol. ii. p. 456, under the head of 
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far deviates from his own principles, as not to admonish 
the reader that the particulars are to be thus collected, 
only that by carefol selection they may be concentrated 
into universals ; yet so immense is their number, and so 
various and almost endless the relations in which each 
is to be separately considered, that the life of an ante- 
diluvian patriarch would have been expended, and his 
strength and spirits wasted, in merely polling the votes, 
and long before he could have commenced the process of 
simplification, or have arrived in sight of the law which 
was to reward the toils of the over-tasked Psyche.* 

I yield to none in grateful veneration of Lord Bacon's 
philosophical writings. I am proud of his very name, 
as a lover of knowledge ; and as an Englishman, I am 
almost vain of it. But I may not permit the honest 
workings of national attachment to degenerate into the 
jealous and indiscriminate partiality of clanship. Un- 
awed by such as praise and abuse by wholesale, I dare 
avow that there are points in the character of our 
Verulam, from which I turn to the life and labours of 
John Kepler,! as from gloom to sunshine. The 
beginning and the close of his life were clouded by 



Directions concerning our Ideas, 

** Famish yourselves with a rich variety of ideas. Acquaint your- 
selves with things ancient and modem ; things natural, civil, and re- 
ligious ; things of your native land, and of foreign countries ; things 
domestic and national ; things present, i>ast, and future ; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourselves ; with animal nature, 
and the workings of your own spirits. Such a general acquaintance 
with things will be of very great advantage." 

* See the beautiful allegoric tale of Cupid and Psyche, in the original 
of Apuleius, (i>e Asino aweo^ L. iv. v. vi. — Ed.) The tasks imposed 
on her by the jealousy of her mother-in-law, and the agency by which 
they are at length self-perfoimed, are noble instances of that hidden 
wisdom, *^ where more is meant than meets the ear." 

t Bom 1571, ten years after Lord Bacon : died 1630, four years 
after the death of Bacon. 
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poverty and domestic troubles, while the intermediate 
years were comprised within the most tumultuous 
period of the history of his country, when the furies of 
religious and political discord had left neither eye, ear, 
nor heart for the muses. But Kepler seemed bom to 
prove that true genius can overpower all obstacles. If 
he gives an account of his modes of proceeding, and of 
the views under which they first occurred to his mind, 
how unostentatiously and in transitu, as it were, does he 
introduce himself to our notice ; and yet never fails to 
present the living germ out of which the genuine 
method, as the inner form of the tree of science, springs 
up! With what affectionate reverence does he express 
himself of his master and immediate predecessor, Tycho 
Brahe; — ^with what zeal does he vindicate his services 
against posthumous detraction! How often and how 
gladly does he speak of Copernicus; — and with what 
fervent tones of faith and consolation does he proclaim 
the historic fact that the great men of all ages have 
prepared the way for each other, as pioneers and heralds ! 
Equally just to the ancients and to his contemporaries, 
how circumstantially, and with what exactness of detail, 
does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid Copemicises — m irpb 
Tov KompvLKov KoirepviKiiei Ev/eXcidi/r, — how elegant the com- 
pliments which he addresses to Porta, and with what 
cordiality he thanks him for the invention of the camera 
obscura, as enlarging his views into the laws of vision ! 
But while I cannot avoid contrasting this generous 
enthusiasm with Lord Bacon's cold and invidious treat- 
ment of Gilbert, and his assertion that the works of 
Plato and Aristotle had been carried down the stream of 
time, like straws, by their levity alone, when things of 
weight and worth had sunk to the bottom ; — still in the 
founder of a revolution, scarcely less important for the 
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scientific, and even for the commercial, world than that 
of Luther for the world of religion and politics, we must 
allow much to the heat of protestation, much to the 
vehemence of hope, and much to the vividness of novelty. 
Still more must we attribute to the then existing and 
actual state of the Platonic and Peripatetic philosophies, 
or rather to the dreams or verbiage which then passed 
current as such. Had Bacon but attached to their 
proper authors the schemes and doctrines which he con- 
demns, our illustrious countryman would, in this point 
at least, have needed no apology. And surely no lover 
of truth, conversant with the particulars of Lord Bacon's 
life, with the very early, almost boyish, age at which he 
quitted the university, and the manifold occupations and 
anxieties in which his public and professional duties 
engaged, and his courtly, — alas! his servile, prostitute, 
and mendicant — ambition entangled him, in his after 
years, will be either surprised or oflPended, though I 
should avow my conviction, that he had derived his 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle from any source, rather 
than from a dispassionate and patient study of the 
originals themselves. At all events it will be no easy 
task to reconcile many passages in the De Augmentis, 
and the Eedargutio Philosophiarum, with the author's 
own ftmdamental principles, as established in his Novum 
Organurrt; if we attach to the words the meaning which 
they may bear, or even, in some instances, the meaning 
which might appear to us, in the present age, more 
obvious; instead of the sense in which they were 
employed by the professors, whose false premises and 
barren methods Bacon was at that time controverting. 
And this historical interpretation is rendered the more 
necessary by his fondness for point and antithesis in his 
style, where we must often disturb the sound in order 
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to arrive at the sense. But with these precautions; — 
and if, in collating the philosophical works of Lord 
Bacon with those of Plato, we, in both cases alike, 
separate the grounds and essential principles of their 
philosophic systems from the inductions themselves ; no 
inconsiderable portion of which, in the British sage, as 
well as in the divine Athenian, is neither more nor less 
crude and erroneous than might be anticipated from the 
infant state of natural history, chemistry, and physiology, 
in their several ages ; and if we moreover separate the 
principles from their practical application, which in both 
is not seldom impracticable, and, in our countryman, not 
always reconcileable with the principles themselves; — 
we shall not only extract that from each which is for all 
ages, and which constitutes their true systems of phi- 
losophy, but shall convince ourselves that they are 
radically one and the same system; — in that, namely, 
which is of universal and imperishable worth, the science 
of method, and the grounds and conditions of the science 
of method. 
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A great authority may be a poor proof, but it is an excellent pre- 
sumption : and few things give a wise man a truer delight than to 
reconcile two great authorities, that had been commonly but falsely 
held to be dissonant. — Staptlton. 

Under a deep impression of the importance of the 
truths I have essayed to develope, I would fain remove 
every prejudice that does not originate in the heart 
rather than in the understanding. For truth, says the 
wise man, will not enter a malevdent spirit. 

To offer or to receive names in lieu of sound argu- 
ments, is only less reprehensible than an ostentatious 
contempt of the great men of former ages ; but we may 
well and wisely avail ourselves of authorities, in con- 
firmation of truth, and above all, in the removal of 
prejudices founded on imperfect information. I do not 
see, therefore, how I can more appropriately conclude 
this first, explanatory, and controversial section of the 
inquiry, than by a brief statement of our renowned 
countryman's own principles of method, conveyed for the 
greater part in his own words. Nor do I see, in what 
more precise form I can recapitulate the substance of the 
doctrines asserted and vindicated in the preceding pages. 
For I rest my strongest pretensions to a calm and re- 
spectful perusal, in the first instance, on the fact, that 
I have only reproclaimed the coinciding prescripts of the 
Athenian Verulam, and the British Plato — gmuinam 
scilicet Phtonis dialecticem, et meihodologiam principialem 

FEANCISCI DE VERULAMIO. 
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In the first instance, Lord Bacon equally with myself 
demands what I have ventured to call the intellectual 
or mental initiative, as the motive and guide of every 
philosophical experiment; some well-grounded purpose, 
some distinct impression of the probable results, some 
self-consistent anticipation, as the ground of the prudens 
qiKBstiOj the forethoughtfal query, which he affirms to be 
the prior half of the knowledge sought, dimidium scimtim. 
With him, therefore, as with me, an idea is an experi- 
ment proposed, an experiment is an idea realized. For 
so, though in other words, he himself informs us : neque 
id molimur tarn instrumentis quam experimentis ; etenim 
experimmtorum Imige major est subtilitas quam sensus 
ipsius, licet instrumentis exquisitis adjuti. Be its loquimur 
experimentis, quce ad intentionem ejus quod quceritur jperite 
et secundum artem excogitata et apposita sunt, Itaque 
perceptioni sensus immediatm ac proprim non multum 
trihuimus: sed eo rem deducimus, ut seiisus tantum de 
experimento, experim^entum de re, judicet. This last 
sentence is, as the attentive reader will have himself 
detected, one of those faulty verbal antitheses not unfre- 
quent in Lord Bacon's writings. Pungent antitheses, 
and the analogies of wit in which the resemblance is too 
often more indebted to the double or equivocal sense of 
a word, than to any real conformity* in the thing or 
image, form the dulcia vitia of his style, the Dalilahs 
of our philosophical Samson. But in this instance, as 
indeed throughout all his works, the meaning is clear and 
evident ; — namely, that the sense can apprehend, through 
the organs of sense, only the pTmnomena evoked by the 

* Thus (to take the first instance that .occurs), Bacon says, that some 
knowledges, like the stars, are so high that they give no light. Whei e 
the word, *^ high,*' means *^deep or sublime,'' in the one case, and 
'* distant " in the other. 

VOL. II. p 
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experiment: vis vero mentis ea, qum experimmtum 
excogitaverat^ de rejvdicet: that is, that power, which out 
of its own conceptions had shaped the experiment, must 
alone determine the true import of the plmnomena. If 
again we ask, what it is which gives birth to the question, 
and then ad intmtionem qmzstionis stem experimentum 
excogitate unde de rejudicet, the answer is, — lux intellectus^ 
lumen siccum, the pure and impersonal reason, freed from 
all the various idols enumerated by our great legislator 
of science {idola trihusy specus, fori, theatri) ; that is, freed 
from the limits, the passions, the prejudices, the peculiar 
habits of the human understanding, natural or acquired ; 
but above all, pure from the arrogance, which leads man 
to take the forms and mechanism of his own mere 
reflective faculty, as the measure of nature and of Deity. 
In this indeed we find the great object both of Plato's 
and of Lord Bacon's labours. They both saw that there 
could be no hope of any fruitful and secure method, 
while forms merely subjective were presumed as the 
true and proper moulds of objective truth. This is the 
sense in which Lord Bacon uses the phrases, intellectus 
humanus, msns hominis, so profoundly and justly charac- 
terized in the preliminary essay to the Novum Organum,* 
And with all right and propriety did he so apply them : 
for this was, in fact, the sense in which the phrases were 
applied by the teachers, whom he is controverting ; by 
the doctors of the schools, and the visionaries of the 
laboratory. To adopt the bold but happy phrase of a 
late ingenious French writer, it is the Jwmme particulier, 
as contrasted with Vhomms general, against which, 
Heraclitus and Plato, among the ancients, and among 
the modems. Bacon and Stewart (rightly understood), 

* Distributio Opens, — Ed. 
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warn and pre-admonish the sincere inquirer. Most truly, 
and in strict consonance with his two great predecessors, 
does our immortal Verulam teach, that the human 
understanding, even independently of the causes that 
always, previously to its purification by philosophy, 
render it more or less turbid or uneven, sicut speculum 
irKBqvale rerum radios ex figura et sedione propria immu- 
tat: * that our understanding not only reflects the objects 
subjectively, that is, substitutes for the inherent laws and 
properties of the objects the relations which the objects 
bear to its own particular constitution ; but that in all 
its conscious presentations and reflexes, it is itself only 
s, phcBnomenon of the inner sense, and requires the same 
corrections as th^ appearances transmitted by the out- 
ward senses. But that there is potentially, if not 
actually, in every rational being, a somewhat, call it what 
you will, the pure reason, the spirit, lumen siccum, vovs, 
(l>&s votpop, intellectual intuition, or the like, — and that 
in this are to be found the indispensable conditions of 
all science, and scientific research, whether meditative, 
contemplative, or experimental, — ^is often expressed, and 
every where supposed, by Lord Bacon. And that this is 
not only the right but the possible nature of the human 
mind, to which it is capable of being restored, is implied 
in the various remedies prescribed by him for its diseases, 
and in the various means of neutralizing or converting 
into useful instrumentality the imperfections which can- 
not be removed. There is a sublime truth contained in 
his favourite phrase, idola intellectus. He thus tells us, 
that t^e mind of man is an edifice not built with human 
hands, which needs only be purged of its idols and 
idolatrous services to become the temple of the true and 

* Nov. Org. Distrib. Operis. —Ed. 

p 1 
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Jiving Light. Nay, he has shown and established the 
true criterion between the ideas and the idola of the 
mind ; namely, that the former are manifested by their 
adequacy to those ideas in nature, which in and through 
them are contemplated. Non leve quiddam interest inter 
}iuman(z mentis idola et divinae mentis ideas, hoc est, inter 
placita qucedam inania et veras signaturas atqtie impres- 
siones facias in creaturis, prout inveniuntur* Thus the 
difference, or rather distinction, between Plato and Lord 
Bacon is simply this : that philosophy being necessarily 
bipolar, Plato treats principally of the truth, as it 
manifests itself at the ideal pole, as the science of 
intellect {de mundo intelligihili) ; while Bacon confines 
liimself, for the most part, to the same truth, as it is 
manifested at the other or material pole, as the science 
of nature {de mundo sensihili). It is as necessary, 
therefore, that Plato should direct his inquiries chiefly to 
those objective truths that exist in and for the intellect 
alone, the images and representatives of which we con- 
struct for oui*selves by figure, number, and word ; as that 
Lord Bacon should attach his main concern to the truths 
which have their signatures in nature, and which (as he 
himself plainly and often asserts) may indeed be revealed 
to us through and with, but never by the senses, or the 
faculty of sense. Otherwise, indeed, instead of being 
more objective than the former (which they are not in 
any sense, both being in this respect the same), they 
would be less so, and, in fact, incapable of being insulated 
from the idola trihns (quce) sunt fundata in ipsa natura 
humana, atque in ipsa tribu sen gente Jiominum, Falso 
enim asseritur sensum humanum esse msnsuram rerum; 
quvn contra, omnes perceptiones tarn sensus quam mentis, 

• Nov, Org. P. II. Summ. 23.— Ed. 
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sunt ex analogia hominis, non ex analogia universi* 
Hence, too, it will not surprise us, that Plato so often 
calls ideas living laws, in which the mind has its whole 
true being and permanence; or that Bacon, vice versa, 
names the laws of nature ideas ; and represents what I 
have in a former part of this disquisition called facts of 
science Qndcentrdlphcenomenay as signatures, impressions, 
and symbols of ideas. A distinguishable power self- 
afl&rmed, and seen in its unity with the Eternal Essence, 
is, according to Plato, an idea : and the discipline, by 
which the human mind is purified from its idols (ciS^Xa), 
and raised to the contemplation of ideas, and thence to 
the secure and ever-progressive, though never-ending, 
investigation of truth and reality by scientific method, 
comprehends what the same philosopher so highly extols 
under the title of dialectic. According to Lord Bacon, 
as describing the same truth seen from the opposite point, 
and applied to natural philosophy, an idea would be 
defined as — intuitio sive inventio, quce in perceptione sensus 
non est (ut quce purcB et sicci luminis intellectioni est 
propria) idearum divince mentis, prout in creaturis per 
signaturas suas sese patefaciant. " That (saith the 
judicious Hooker) which doth assign unto each thing the 
kind, that which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth appoint the form and measure, of working, 
the same we term a law." f 

We can now, as men furnished with fit and respectable 
credentials, proceed to the historic importance and prac- 
tical application of method, under the deep and solemn 
conviction, that without this guiding light neither can 
the sciences attain to their full evolution, as the organs 

* Nor. Org. P. II. Summ. Al.—Ed. 
t Eccl. Pol. B. I. ^.—Ed. 
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of one vital and harmonious body, nor that most weighty 
and concerning of all sciences, the science of education, 
be understood in its first elements, much less display its 
powers, as the nisus formativus* of social man, as the 
appointed protoplast of true humanity. Never can so- 
ciety comprehend folly, and in its whole practical extent, 



♦ So our medical writers commonly translate Professor Blumenbacb's 
JBildungstrieby the vis plastica, or vis vitce formatrixy of the elder phy- 
siologists, and the life or living principle of John Hunter, the profound- 
est, I had almost said the only, physiological philosopher of the latter 
lialf of the preceding century. For in what other sense can we under- 
stand either his assertion, that this principle or agent is independent 
of organization, which yet it animates, sustains, and repairs, or the 
purport of that magnificent commentary on his system, the Hunterian 
Museum ? The Hunterian idea of a life or vital principle independent 
of the organization, yet in each organ working instinctively towards its 
preservation, as the ants or termites in repaiiing the nests uf their 
own fabrication, demonstrates that John Hunter did not, as Stahl and 
others had done, individualize, or make an hypostcLsis of the principles 
of life, as a something manifestable per se, and consequently itself a 
phcenomerion ; the latency of which was to be attributed to accidental, 
or at least contingent causes, as for example, the limits or imperfection 
of our senses, or the inaptness of the media ; but that herein he philo- 
sophized in the spirit of the purest Newtonians, who in like manner 
refused to hypostasize the law of gravitation into an ether, which even 
if its existence were conceded, would need another gravitation for itself. 
The Hunterian position is a genuine philosophic idea, the negative test 
of which as of all ideas is, that it is equidistant from an ens logicum or 
abstraction, an ens reprasentativum or generalization, and an ens phan- 
tasticum or imaginary thing or phcenomenon 

Is not the progressive enlargement, the boldness without temerity, of 
chirurgical views and chirurgical practice since Hunter s time to the 
present day, attributable, in almost every instance, to his substitution 
of what may perhaps be called experimental dynamics, for tiie mechani- 
cal notions, or the less injurious traditional empiricism, of liis predeces- 
sors ? And this, too, though the light is still struggling through a 
cloud, and though it is shed on many who see either dimly or not at all 
the idea from which it is eradiated ? Willingly would I designate, 
what I have elsewhere called the mental initiative, by some term less 
obnoxious to the anti-Platonic reader, than this of idea — obnoxious, I 
mean, as soon as any precise and peculiar sense is attached to the 
sound. Willingly would I exchange the term, might it be done without 
sacrifice of the import : and did I not see, too clearly, that it is the 
meaning, not the word, which is the object of that aversion, which, 
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the permanent distinction, and the occasional contrast, 
between cultivation and civilization ; never can it attain 
to a due insight into the momentous fact, fearfully as it 
has been, and even now is, exemplified in a neighbour 
country, that a nation can never be a too cultivated, but 
may easily become an over-civilized, race: never, I re- 
peat, can this sanative and preventive knowledge take up 
its abode among us, while we oppose ourselves voluntarily 
to that grand prerogative of our nature, a hungering 
and thirsting after truth, as the appropriate end of our 
intelligential, and its point of union with our moral, 
nature; but therefore after truth, that must be found 
within us before it can be intelligibly reflected back on 
the mind from without, and a religious regard to which 
is indispensable, both as guide and object to the just for- 
mation of the human being, poor and rich : while, in a 
word, we are blind to the master-light, which I have 
already presented in various points of view, and recom- 
mended by whatever is of highest authority with the 
venerators of the ancient, and the adherents of modem, 
philosophy. 

fleeing from inward alarm, tries to shelter itself in oatvrard contempt ; 
wbich is at onoe folly and a stumbling-block to the partizans of a crass 
and sensual materialism, the advocates of the nihil nisi ah extra : — 

They shrink in, as moles, 
Nature's mute monks, live mandrakes of the ground, 
Creep back from light, then listen for its sound ; 
See but to dread, and dread they know not why, 
The natural alien of their negative eye ! 

Poetical Wcyrh^ L p. 259. 
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noXvfJutOtr) v6ov ov h^daKu. — Elvai yap tu rh ffwphv, ivltrraaOat yp^' 
fi.r\v f}T€ iyKvfiepp^ffei vdma Sih ndyrwv, Hkraolitus.* 

The effective edncation of the reason is not to be supplied by mnlti- 
fiirious acqairements : for there is but one knowledge that merits to be 
called wisdom^ a knowledge that is one with a law which shall govern 
all in and through alL 

HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There is still preserved in the Royal Observatory at 
Richmond the model of a bridge, constructed by the late 
justly celebrated Mr. Atwood (at that time, however, in 
the decliue of life), in the confidence, that he had ex- 
plained the wonderful properties of the arch as resulting 
from the compound action of simple wedges, or of the 
rectilinear solids of which the material arch was com- 
posed ; and of which supposed discovery, his model was 
to exhibit ocular proof. Accordingly, he took a sufficient 
number of wedges of brass highly polished. Arranging 
these at first on a skeleton arch of wood, he then removed 
this scaffolding or support; and the bridge not only 
stood firm, without any cement between the squares, but 
he could take away any given portion of them, as a third 
or a half, and appendiug a correspondent weight, at either 
side, the remaining part stood as before. Our venerable 
sovereign, who is knovm to have had a particular interest 
and pleasure in all works and discoveries of mechanic 

* Diogen. Laert, ix. c. i. a. 2,^ Ed. 
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science or ingenuity, looked at it for awhile steadfastly, 
and, as his manner was, with quick and broken expres- 
sions of praise and com-teoift approbation, in the form of 
answers to his own questions. At length turning to the 
constructor, he said, " But, Mr. Atwood, you have pre- 
sumed the figure. You have put the arch first in this 
wooden skeleton. Can you build a bridge of the same 
wedges in any other figure ? A straight bridge, or with 
two lines touching at the apex ? If not, is it not evident, 
that the bits of brass derive their continuance in the 
present position from the property of the arch, and not 
the arch from the property of the wedge ? " The objec- 
tion was fatal, the justice of the remark not to be re- 
sisted ; and I have ever deemed it a forcible illustration 
of the Aristotelian axiom, with respect to all just reason- 
ing, that the whole is of necessity prior to its parts ; nor 
can I conceive a more apt illustration of the scientific 
principles I have already laid down. 

All method supposes a union of several things to a 
common end, either by disposition, as in the works of 
man ; or by convergence, as in the operations and pro- 
ducts of nature. That we acknowledge a method, even 
in the latter, results from the religious instinct which bids 
us " find tongues in trees ; books in the running streams ; 
sermons in stones ; and good (that is, some useful end 
answering to some good purpose) in every thing." In a 
self-conscious and thence reflecting being, no instinct can 
exist without engendering the belief of an object corre- 
sponding to it, either present or future, real or capable of 
being realized ; much less the instinct, in which humanity 
itself is grounded ; — that by which, in every act of con- 
scious perception, we at once identify our being with that 
of the world without us, and yet place ourselves in contra- 
distinction to that world. Least of all can this myste- 
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rioiis pre-disposition exist without evolving a belief that 
the productive power,* which in nature acts as nature, is 
essentially one (that is, of one kind) with the intelligence, 
which is in the human mind above nature ; however dis- 
figured this belief may become by accidental forms or 
accompaniments, and though like heat in the thawing of 
ice, it may appear only in its effects. So universally has 
this conviction leavened the very substance of all dis- 
course, that there is no language on earth in which a man 
can abjure it as a prejudice, without employing terms 
and conjunctions that suppose its reality, with a feeling 
very different from that which accompanies a figurative 
or metaphorical use of words. In all aggregates of con- 
struction therefore, which we contemplate as wholes, 
whether as integral parts or as a system, we assume an 
intention, as the initiative, of which the end is the cor- 
relative. 

Hence proceeds the introduction of final causes in the 
works of nature equally as in those of man. Hence 
their assumption, as constitutive and explanatory, by the 
mass of maiikind ; and the employment of the presump- 
tion, as an auxiliary and regulative principle, by the 

* Obscure from too great compression. The sense is, that the pro- 
ductive power, or vis naturans, which in the sensible world, or natura 
naturata, is what we mean by the word, nature, when we speak of the 
same as an agent, is essentially one, &c. In other words, idea and law 
are the subjective and objective poles of the same magnet, that is, of 
the same living and energizing reason. What an idea is in the subject, 
that is, in the mind, is a law in the object, that is, in nature. But 
throughout these Essays the want of illustrative examples, and varied 
exposition is, I am conscious, the main defect, and it was occasioned by 
the haunting dread of being tedious. But ! the cold water that was 
thrown on me, chiefly from those from whom I ought to have received 
warmth and encouragement ! "Who, do you expect, will read this," 
&c. — But, vanity as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, and uttered 
with feelings the most unlike those of self conceit, that it has been my 
mistake through life to be looking up to those whom I ought to have 
been looking at, nay (in some instances) down upon. — June 23rd, 1829. 
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enlightened naturalist, whose office it is to seek, dis- 
cover, and investigate the efficient causes. Without 
denying, that to resolve the efficient into the final may 
be the ultimate aim of philosophy, he, of good right, 
resists the substitution of the latter for the former, as 
premature, presumptuous, and preclusive of all science ; 
well aware, that those sciences have been most progres- 
sive, in which this confusion has been either precluded 
by the nature of the science itself, as in pure mathe- 
matics, or avoided by the good sense of its cultivator. 
Yet even he admits a teleological ground in physics and 
physiology; that is, the presumption of a something 
analogous to the causality of the human will, by which, 
without assigning to nature, as nature, a conscious pur- 
pose, he may yet distinguish her agency from a blind 
and lifeless mechanism. Even he admits its use, and, 
in many Distances, its necessity, as a regulative prin- 
ciple ; as a ground of anticipation, for the guidance of 
his judgment and for the direction of his observation 
and experiment ; — briefly in all that preparatory pro- 
cess, which the French language so happily expresses 
by s'orienterj to find out the east for one's self. When 
the naturalist contemplates the structure of a bird, for 
instance, the hollow cavity of the bones, the position of 
the wings for motion, and of the tail for steering its 
course, and the like, he knows indeed that there must 
be a correspondent mechanism, as the nexus effectivus ; 
but he knows, likewise, that this will no more explain 
the particular existence of the bird, than the principles 
of cohesion could inform him why of two buildings one 
is a palace and the other a church. Nay, it must not be 
overlooked, that the assumption of the nexus effectivus 
itself origiuates in the mind, as one of the laws under 
which alone it can reduce the manifold of the impression 
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from without into unity, and thus contemplate it as one 
thing ; and could never (as hath been clearly proved by 
Mr. Hume) have been derived from outward experience, 
in which it is indeed presupposed as a necessary con- 
dition. Notio nexus causalis non oritur, sed supponitur, 
a sensibus. Between the purpose and the end the 
component parts are included, and thence receive their 
position and character as means, that is, parts contem- 
plated as parts. It is in this sense, that I will aflBrm 
that the parts, as means to an end, derive their position, 
and therein their qualities (or character) — ^nay, I dare 
add, their very existence, as particular things, — from the 
antecedent method, or self-organizing purpose; upon 
which therefore I have dwelt so long. 

I am aware that it is with our cognitions as with our 
children. There is a period in which the method of 
nature is working for them ; a period of aimless activity 
and unregulated accumulation, during which it is enough 
if we can preserve them in health and out of harm's way. 
Again, there is a period of orderliness, or circumspection, 
of discipline, in which we purify, separate, define, select, 
arrange, and settle the nomenclature of communication. 
There 'is also a period of dawning and twilight, a period 
of anticipation, affording trials of strength. And all 
these, both in the growth of the sciences and in the 
mind of a rightly-educated individual, will precede the 
attainment of a scientific method. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, unless the importance of the latter be felt and 
acknowledged, unless its attainment be looked forward to 
and from the very beginning prepared for, there is little 
hope and small chance that any education will be con- 
ducted aright ; or wiU ever prove in reahty worth the 
name. 

JIuch labour, much wealth may have been expended, 
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yet. the final result will too probably warrant the sarcasm 
of the Scythian traveller : Vce! quantum nihili! and draw 
from a wise man the earnest recommendation of a fall 
draught from Lethe, as the first and indispensable pre- 
parative for the waters of the true Helicon. Alas ! how 
many examples are now present to my memory, of young 
men the most anxiously and expensively be-school-mas- 
tered, be-tutored, be-lectured, any thing but educated; 
who have received arms and ammunition, instead of skill, 
strength, and courage ; varnished rather than polished ; 
perilously over-civilized, and most pitiably uncultivated ! 
And all from inattention to the method dictated by 
nature herself, to the simple truth, that as the forms 
in all organized existence, so must all true and living 
knowledge proceed from within ; that it may be trained, 
supported, fed, excited, but can never be infased or 
Impressed. 

Look back on the history of the sciences. Eeview 
the method in which Providence has brought the more 
favoured portion of mankind to their present state. Lord 
Bacon has justly remarked, antiquitas scBculi juventus 
mundi* — ^antiquity of time is the youth of the world 
and of science. In the childhood of the human race, its 
education commenced with the cultivation of the moral 
sense ; the object proposed being such as the mind only 
could apprehend, and the principle of obedience being 
placed in the will. The appeal in both was made to the 
inward man. Through faith we understand that the 
wm'lds were framed by the word of God ; so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do ajppear. 
The solution of phcenomena can never be derived from 
ph(Bnom£na. Upon this ground, the writer of the epistle 

* AdvaDcement of Learning, B. i. — Ed, 
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to the Hebrews (c. xi.) is not less philosophical thai 
eloquent. The aim, the method throughout was, in the 
first place, to awaken, to cultivate, and to mature the 
truly human in human nature, in and through itself, or 
B& independently as possible of the notices derived from 
sense, and of the motives that had reference to the sen- 
sations; till the time should arrive when the senses 
themselves might be allowed to present symbols and 
attestations of truths, learnt previously from deeper and 
inner sources. Thus the first period of the education 
of our race was evidently assigned to the cultivation of 
humanity itself, or of that in man, which of all known 
embodied creatures he alone possesses, the pure reason, 
as designed to regulate the will. And by what method 
was this done? First, by the excitement of the idea 
of their Creator as a spirit, of an idea which they were 
strictly forbidden to realize to themselves under any 
image ; and, secondly, by the injunction of obedience to 
the will of a super-sensual Being. Nor did the method 
stop here. For, unless we are equally to contradict 
Moses and the New Testament, in compliment to the 
paradox of a Warburton, the rewards of their obedience 
were placed at a distance. For the time present they 
equally with us were to endure, as seeing him who is 
invisible. Their bodies they were taught to consider 
as fleshly tents, which as pilgrims they were bound to 
pitch wherever the invisible Director of their route 
should appoint, however barren or thorny the spot might 
appear. Few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life teen,* says the aged Israel. But that life was but 
his pilgrimage, and he trusted in the promises. 

Thus were the very first lessons in the divine school 

♦ Qen. xlvii. 9. 
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assigned to the cultivation of the reason and of the will ; 
or rather of both as united in faith. The common and 
ultimate object of the will and of the reason was purely 
spiritual, and to be present in the mind of the disciple — 
fiovov kv l^tff^ firjdafjirj €ldci>\iKm, that is, in the idea alone, 
and never as an image or imagination. The means too, 
by which the idea was to be excited, as well a^ the 
symbols by which it was to be communicated, were to 
be, as far as possible, intellectual. 

Those, on the contrary, who wilfully chose a mode 
opposite to this method, who determined to shape their 
convictions and deduce their knowledge from without, 
by exclusive observation of outward and sensible things 
as the only realities, became, it appears, rapidly civilized. 
They built cities, invented musical mstruments, were 
artificers in brass and in iron, and refined on the means 
of sensual gratification, and the conveniences of courtly 
intercourse. They became the great masters of the 
agreeable, which fraternized readily with cruelty and 
rapacity; these being, indeed, but alternate moods of 
the same sensual selfishness. Thus, both before and 
after the flood, the vicious of mankind receded from all 
true cultivation, as they hurried towards civilization. 
Finally, as it was not in their power to make themselves 
wholly beasts, or to remain without a semblance of re- 
ligion; and yet continuing faithfiil to their original 
maxim, and determined to receive nothing as true, but 
what they derived, or believed themselves to derive from 
their senses, or (in modem phrase) what they could prove 
a posteriori, they became idolaters of the heavens and the 
material elements. From the harmony of operation they 
concluded a certain unity of nature and design, but were 
incapable of finding in the facts any proof of a unity of 
person. They did not, in this respect, pretend to find 
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what they must themselves have first assmned. Having 
thrown away the clusters, which had grown in the vine- 
yard of revelation, they could not, as later reasoners, by 
being bom in a Christian country, have been enabled to 
do, hang the grapes on thorns, and then pluck them as 
the native growth of the bushes. But the men of sense 
of the patriarchal times, neglecting reason and having 
rejected faith, adopted what the facts seemed to involve 
and the most obvious analogies to suggest. They ac- 
knowledged a whole bee-hive of natural gods ; but while 
they were employed in building a temple* consecrated 
to the material heavens, it pleased divine wisdom to 
send on them a confusion of lip, accompanied with the 
usual embitterment of controversy, where all parties are 
in the wrong, and the grounds of quarrel are equally 
plausible on all sides. As the modes of error are endless, 
the hundred forms of polytheism had each its group of 
partizans who, hostile or alienated, thenceforward formed 
separate tribes kept aloof from each other by their ambi- 
tious leaders. Hence arose, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, the diversity of languages, which has sometimes 
been confounded with the miraculous event that was 
indeed its first and principal, though remote, cause. 
Following next, and as the representative of the youth 

* I am far from being a Hatch insonian, nor have I found much to 
respect in the twelve volumes of Hutchinson's works, either as biblical 
comment or natural philosophy ; though I give him credit for orthodoxy 
and good intentions. But his interpretation of the first nine verses of 
Genesis xi. seems not only rational in itself, and consistent with after 
accounts of the sacred historian, but proved to be the literal sense of 
the Hebrew text. His explanation of the cherubim is pleasing and 
plausible : I dare not say more. Those who would wish to learn the 
most important points of the Hutchinsonian doctrine in the most favour- 
able form, and in the shortest possible space, I can refer to Duncan 
Forbes's Letter to a Bishop. If my own judgment did not withhold my 
assent, I should never be ashamed of a conviction holden, professed, 
and advocated by so good and wise a man as Duncan Forbes. 
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and approaching manhood of the human intellect, we 
have ancient Greece, from Orpheus, Linus, Musasus, and 
the other mythological bards, or perhaps the brother- 
hoods impersonated under those names,* to the time 
when the republics lost their independence, and their 
learned men sank into copyists and commentators of the 
works of their forefathers. That I include these as edu- 
cated under a distinct providential, though not miracu- 
lous, dispensation, will surprise no one, who reflects that 
in whatever has a permanent operation on the destinies 
and intellectual condition of mankind at large — ^that in 
all which has been manifestly employed, as a co-agent in 
the mightiest revolution of the moral world, the propaga- 
tion of the gospel ; and in the intellectual progress of 
mankind, in the restoration of philosophy, science, and 
the ingenuous arts— it were irreligion not to acknowledge 
the hand of divine providence. The periods, too, join on 
to each other. The earliest Greeks took up the religious 
and lyrical poetry of the Hebrews; and the schools of 
the prophets were, however partially and imperfectly, 
represented by the mysteries, derived through the cor- 
rupt channel of the Phoenicians. With these secret 
schools of physiological theology the mythical poets were 
doubtless in connection ; and it was these schools, which 
prevented polytheism from producing all its natural bar- 
barizing effects. The mysteries and the mythical hymns 
and paBans shaped themselves gradually into epic poetry 

* '* I have no doubt whatever that Homer is a mere concrete name 
for the rhapsodies of the Iliad. Of course there was a Homer, and 
twenty besides. * * * * I have the firmest conviction that Homer 
is a mere traditional synonyme with, or figure for, the Iliad. You 
cannot conceive for a moment, any thing about the poet, as you caU 
him, apart from that poem. Difiference in men there was in degree, 
but not in kind ; one man was, perhaps, a better poet than aoother ; 
but he was a poet upon the same ground and with the same feelings as 
the rest.'* Table Talk, 67 * * 271. 2nd. edit.— j&d. 

VOL. n. Q 
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and history on the one hand, and into the ethical tragedy 
and philosophy on the other. Under their protection, 
and that of a youthfnl liberty secretly controlled by a 
species of internal theocracy, the sciences and the sterner 
kinds of the fine arts, namely, architecture and statuary, 
grew up together ;— followed, indeed, by painting, but a 
statuesque and austerely idealized painting, which did 
not degenerate into mere copies of the sense, till the 
process, for which Greece existed, had been completed. 
Contrast the rapid progress and perfection of all the 
products, which owe their existence and character to the 
mind's own acts, inteUectual or imaginative, with the 
rudeness of their application to the investigation of phy- 
sical laws and pfuBnomena: then contemplate the Greeks 
(Fpatoi ad iraibts) as representing a portion only of the 
education of man ; and the conclusion is inevitable. 

In the education of the mind of the race, as in that of 
the individual, each different age and purpose requires 
different objects and different means ; though all dictated 
by the same principle, tending toward the same end, and 
forming consecutive parts of the same method. But if 
the scale taken be sufficiently large to neutralize or render 
insignificant the disturbing forces of accident, the degree 
of success is the best criterion by which to appreciate, 
both the wisdom of the general principle, and the fitness 
of the particular objects to the given epoch or period. 
Now it is a fact, for the greater part of universal accept- 
ance, and attested as to the remainder by all that is of 
highest fame and authority, by the great, wise, and good, 
during a space of at least seventeen centuries — weighed 
against whom the opinions of a few distinguished indi- 
viduals, or the fashion of a single age, must be holden 
light in the balance, — it is a fact, I say, that whatever 
could be educed by the mind out of its own essence, by 
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attention to its own acts and laws of action, or as the 
products of the same; and whatever likewise could be 
reflected from material masses transformed as it were 
into mirrors, the excellence of which is to reveal, in 
the least possible degree, their own original forms and 
natures ; — aU these, whether arts or sciences, the ancient 
Greeks carried to an almost ideal perfection: while in 
the application of their skill and science to the investiga- 
tion of the laws of the sensible world, and the qualities 
and composition of material concretes, chemical, mecha- 
nical, or organic, their essays were crude and impros- 
perous, compared with those of the modems during the 
early morning of their strength, and even at the first re- 
ascension of the light. But still more striking will the 
difference appear, if we contrast the physiological schemes 
and fancies of the Greeks with their own discoveries in 
the region of the pure intellect, and with their still un- 
rivalled success in the arts of imagination. In the aver- 
sion of their great men from any practical use of their 
philosophic discoveries, as in the well-known iustance of 
Archimedes, the soul of the world was at work ; and the 
few exceptions were but a rush of billows driven shore- 
ward by some chance gust before the hour of tide, in- 
stantly retracted, and leaving the sands bare and sound- 
less long after the momentary ghtter had been lost in 
evaporation. 

The third period, that of the Romans, was devoted to 
the preparations for preserving, propagatiug, and realizing 
the labours of the preceding ; to war, empire, law. To 
this we may refer the defect of all originality in the Latin 
poets and philosophers, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the predilection of the Romans for astrology, 
magic, divination, in all its forms. It was the Roman 

instinct to appropriate by conquest and to give fixure by 

<i2 
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legislation. And it was the bewilderment and prema- 
turity of the same instinct which restlessly impelled them 
to materialize the ideas of the Greek philosophers, and to 
render them practical by superstitious uses. 

Thus the Hebrews may be regarded as the fixed mid 
point of the living line, toward wliich the Greeks as the 
ideal pole, and the Romans as the material, were ever 
approximatiiig ; tiU the coincidence and final synthesis 
took place in Christianity," of which the Bible is the law, 
and Christendom the phcenomenon. So little confirma- 
tion from history, from the process of education planned 
and conducted by unerring Providence, do those theorists 
receive, who would at least begin (too many, alas ! both 
begin and end) with the objects of the senses; as if 
nature herself had not abundantly performed tiiis part 
of the task, by continuous, irresistible enforcements of 
attention to her presence, to the direct beholding, to the 
apprehension and observation, of the objects that stimu- 
late the senses; — as if the cultivation of the mental 
powers, by methodical exercise of their own forces, were 
not the securest means of forming the true correspondents 
to them in the functions of comparison, judgment, and 
interpretation. 
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Sapimut cmimo, fnUmur cmima : sine animo anima est debUis, 

L. Accii Fragmenta. 

As there are two wants connatural to man, so are 
there two main directions of human activity, pervading in 
modem times the whole civilized world ; and constituting 
and sustaining that nationality which yet it is their ten- 
dency, and, more or less, their effect, to transcend and to 
moderate, — ^trade and literature. These were they, which, 
after the dismemberment of the old Roman world, gradu- 
ally reduced the conquerors and the conquered at once 
into several nations and a common Christendom. The 
natural law of increase and the instincts of family may 
produce tribes, and, under rare and peculiar circum- 
stances, settlements and neighbourhoods; and conquest 
may form empires. But without trade and literature, 
mutually commingled, there can be no nation ; without 
commerce and science, no bond of nations. As the one 
hath for its object the wants of the body, real or artificial, 
the desires for which are for the greater part, nay, as far 
as the origination of trade and commerce is concerned, 
altogether excited from without ; so the other has for its 
origin, as well as for its object, the wants of the mind, 
the gratification of which is a natural and necessary con- 
dition of its growth and sanity. And the man (or the 
nation, considered according to its predominant character 
as one man) may be regarded under these circumstances, 
as acting in two forms of method, inseparably co-existent. 
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yet producing very different effects accordingly as one or 
the other obtains the primacy ; the senses, the memory, 
and the understanding, (that is, the retentive, reflective, 
and judicial functions of his mind) being common to 
both methods. As is the rank assigned to each in the , 
theory and practice of the governing classes, and, ac- 
cording to its prevalence in forming the foundation of 
their public habits and opinions, so will be the outward 
and inward life of the people at large: such will the 
nation be. In tracing the epochs, and alternations of 
their relative sovereignty or subjection, consists the phi- 
losophy of history. In the power of distinguishing and 
appreciating their several results consists the historic 
sense. And that under the ascendancy of the mental 
and moral character the commercial relations may thrive 
to the utmost desirable point, while the reverse is ruinous 
to both, and sooner or later effectuates the fall or debase- 
ment of the country itself — ^this is the richest truth ob- 
tained for mankind by historic research; though un- 
happily it is the truth, to which a rich and commercial 
nation listens with most reluctance and receives with 
least faith. Where the brain and the immediate con- 
ductors of its influence remain healthy and vigorous, the 
defects and diseases of the eye will most often admit 
either of a cure or a substitute. And so is it with the 
outward prosperity of a state, where the well-being of the 
people possesses the primacy in the aims of the governing 
classes, and in the public feeling. But what avails the 
perfect state of the eye, 

Though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot,* 

where the optic nerve is paralyzed by a pressure on the 
brain? And even so is it not only with the well-being, 

* Milton, Sonnet to Cyriack Skinner. — Ed, 
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but ultimately with the prosperity of a people, where the 
former is considered (if it be considered at all) as sub- 
ordinate and secondary to wealth and revenue. 

In the pursuits of commerce the man is called into 
action from without, in order to appropriate the outward 
world, as far as he cau bring it within his reach, to the 
purposes of his senses and sensual nature. His ultimate 
end is appearance and enjoyment. Where on the other 
hand the nurture and evolution of humanity is the final 
aim, there will soon be seen a general tendency toward, 
an earnest seeking after, some ground common to the 
world aud to man, therein to find the one principle of 
permanence and identity, the rock of strength and refuge, 
to which the soul may cling amid the fleeting surge-like 
objects of the senses. Disturbed as by the obscure 
quickening of an inward birth ; made restless by swarm- 
ing thoughts, that, like bees when they first miss the 
queen and mother of the hive, with vain discursion seek 
each in the other what is the common need of all ; man 
sallies forth into nature — in nature, as in the shadows 
and reflections of a clear river, to discover the originals 
of the forms presented to him in his own intellect. 
Over these shadows, as if they were the substantial 
powers and presiding spirits of the stream, Narcissus-like, 
he hangs delighted : till finding nowhere a representative 
of that free agency which yet is a fact of immediate con- 
sciousness sanctioned and made fearfully significant by 
his prophetic conscience, he learns at last that what he 
seeks he has left behind, and that he but lengthens the 
distance as he prolongs the search. Under the tutorage 
of scientific analysis, haply first given to him by express 
revelation, 

E cado descendity Tvwdi afavThvy* 
* Juv. xi. 27.— Ed. 
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he separates the relations that are wholly the creatures of 
his own abstracting and comparing intellect, and at once 
discovers and recoils from the discovery, that the reahty, 
the objective truth, of the objects he has been adoring, 
derives its whole and sole evidence from an obscure sensa- 
tion, which he is alike unable to resist or to comprehend, 
which compels him to contemplate as without and inde- 
pendent of himself what yet he could not contemplate at 
all, were it not a modification of his own being. 

Earth fills ber lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother^s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can . 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 

Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
***** 

joy ! that in our embere 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : — 
Not fur these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprized ! 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fonntain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us — cherish— and have power to make 
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Onr noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wake, 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeayonr, 

Nor man nor boy. 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
' Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither — 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Wordsworth.* 

Long indeed will man strive to satisfy the inward 
querist with the phrase, laws of nature. But though the 
individual may rest content with the seemly metaphor, 
the race cannot. If a law of nature be a mere generaliza- 
tion, it is included in the above as an act of the mind. 
But if it be other and more, and yet manifestable only in 
and to an intelligent spirit, it must in act and substance 
be itself spiritual : for things utterly heterogeneous can 

* [TrUimaitona of immortality from recollections of early childhood, 
— Ed."] During my residence in Rome I bad the pleasure of reciting this 
sublime ode to the illustrious Baron Yon Humboldt, then the Prussian 
minister at the papal court, and now at tlie court of St. James. Bj 
those who knew* and honoured both the brothers, the talents of the 
ambassador were considered equal to those of the scientific traveller, 
his judgment superior. I can only say, that I know few Englishmen, 
whom I could compare with him in the extensive knowledge and just 
appreciation of English literature and its various epochs. He listened 
to the ode with evident delight, and as evidently not without surprise, 
and at the close of the recitation exclaimed, ** And is this the work 
of a living Ensdish poet? I should have attributed it to the age of 
Elizabeth, not that I recollect any writer, whose style it resembles ; 
but rather with wonder, that so great and original a poet should have 
escaped my notice." — Often as I repeat passages from it to myself, I 
recur to the words of Dante : 

Canzon I to credo, che iarannO radi 
Color che tua ragion intendan bene : 
Tanto lor yarli faticoso ed alto. 
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have no intercommunion. In order therefore* to the 
recognition of himself in natmre man must first learn to 
comprehend nature in himself, and its laws in the ground 
of his own existence. Then only can he reduce pJue- 
nomena to principles; then only will he have achieved 
the method, the self-unravelling clue, which alone can 
securely guide him to the conquest of the former ; — when 
he has discovered in the basis of their union the necessity 
of their differences, in the principle of their continuance 
the solution of their changes. It is the idea alone of the 
common centre, of the universal law, by which all power 
manifests itself in opposite yet interdependent forces — 

(rj yap bvas aci irapa fioi/adi Ka6r)Tai^ kcli vofpais asrpanTci TOfiais) 

— which enlighteniug inquiry,, multiplying experiment, 
and at once inspiring humility and perseverance will lead 
him to comprehend gradually and progressively the rela- 
tion of each to the other, of each to all, and of all to 
each. 

Imagine the unlettered Afi'ican, or rude yet musing 
Indian, poring over an illuminated manuscript of the 
inspired volume, with the vague yet deep impression that 
his fates and fortunes are in some unknown manner con- 
nected with its contents. Every tint, every group of 
characters, has its several dream. Say that after long 
and dissatisfying toils, he begins to sort, first the para- 
graphs that appear to resemble each other, then the linos, 
the words — ^nay, that he has at length discovered that the 
whole is formed by the recurrence and interchanges of a 
limited number of cyphers, letters, marks, and points, 
which, however, in the very height and utmost perfection 
of his attainment, he makes twentyfold more numerous 
than they are, by classing every different form of the 
same character, intentional or accidental, as a separate 
element. And the whole is without soul or substance, 
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a taJism&i of superstition, a mockery of science : or em- 
ployed perhaps at last to feather the arrows of death, or 
to shine and flutter amid the plumes of savage vanity. 
The poor Indian too truly represents the state of learned 
and systematic ignorance — arrangement guided by the 
light of no leading idea, mere orderliness without method. 

But see ! the friendly missionary arrives. He explains 
to him the nature of written words, translates them for 
him into his native sounds, and thence into the thoughts 
of his heart — ^how many of these thoughts then first 
evolved into consciousness, which yet the awakening 
disciple receives, and not as aliens ! Henceforward, the 
book is unsealed for him ; the depth is opened out ; he 
communes with the spirit of the volume as with a living 
oracle. The words become transparent, and he sees them 
as though he saw them not. 

I have thus delineated the two great directions of man 
and society with their several objects and ends. Con- 
cerning the conditions and principles of method apper- 
taining to each, I have affirmed (for the facts hitherto 
adduced have been rather for illustration than for evi- 
dence, to make the position distinctly understood rather 
than to enforce the conviction of its truth ;) that in both 
there must be a mental antecedent ; but that in the one 
it may be an image or conception received through the 
senses, and originating from without, the inspiriting 
passion or desire being alone the immediate and proper 
offspring of the mind ; while in the other the initiative 
thought, the intellectual seed, must itself have its birth- 
place within, whatever excitement from without may be 
necessary for its germination. Will the soul thus 
awakened neglect or undervalue the outward and con- 
ditional causes of her growth ? Far rather, might I 
dare borrow a wild fancy from the Mantuan bard, or the 
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poet of Amo, will it be with her, as if a stem <$r trunk, 
suddenly endued with sense and reflection, should con- 
template its green shoots, their leafits and budding 
blossoms, wondered at as then first noticed, but welcomed 
nevertheless as its own growth : while yet with undimi- 
nished gratitude, and a deepened sense of dependency, it 
would bless the dews and the sunshine from without, 
deprived of the awakening and fostering excitement of 
which, its own productivity would have remained for 
ever hidden from itself, or felt only as the obscure trouble 
of a baffled instinct. 

Hast thou ever raised thy mind to the consideration of 
existence, in and by itself, as the mere act of existing ? 
Hast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully, It is ! heed- 
less in that moment, whether it were a man before thee, 
or a flower, or a grain of sand, — without reference, in 
short, to this or that particular mode or form of exist- 
ence ? If thou hast indeed attained to this, thou wilt 
have felt the presence of a mystery, which must have 
fixed thy spirit in awe and wonder. The very words, — 
There is nothing ! or, — There was a time, when there 
was nothing ! are self-contradictory. There is that 
within us which repels the proposition with as full and 
instantaneous a light, as if it bore evidence against the 
fact in the right oi its own eternity. 

Not to be, then, is impossible : to be, incomprehensi- 
ble. If thou hast mastered this intuition of absolute 
existence, thou wilt have learnt likewise, that it was this, 
and no other, which in the earlier ages seized the nobler 
minds, the elect among men, with a sort of sacred horror. 
This it was which first caused them to feel within them- 
selves a something ineffably greater than their own 
individual nature. It was this which, raising them alofb, 
and projecting them to an ideal distance from themselves. 
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prepared them to become the lights and awakening voices 
of other men, the founders of law and religion, the 
educators and foster-gods of mankind. The power, 
which evolved this idea of being, being in its essence, 
being limitless, comprehending its own limits in its 
dilatation, and condensing itself into its own apparent 
mounds — ^how shall we name it ? The idea itself, which 
like a mighty billow at once overwhelms and bears aloft 
— ^what is it ? Whence did it come ? In vain would we 
derive it from the organs of sense : for these supply only 
surfaces, undulations, phantoms. In vain from the in- 
struments of sensation : for these famish only the chaos, 
the shapeless elements of sense. And least of all may 
we hope to find its origin, or sufficient cause, in the 
moulds and mechanism of the understanding, the whole 
purport and functions of which consist in individuahza- 
tion, in outlines and differencings by quantity and relation. 
It were wiser to seek substance in shadow, than absolute 
fulness in mere negation. 

I have asked then for its birth-place in all that con- 
stitutes our relative individuality, in all that each man 
calls exclusively himself. It is an alien of which they 
know not : and for them the question itself is purpose- 
less, and the very words that convey it are as sounds in 
an unknown language, or as the vision of heaven and 
earth expanded by the rising sun, which falls but as 
warmth on the eye-lids of the blind. To no class of 
jpfmnomma or particulars can it be referred, itself being 
none ; therefore, to no faculty by which these alone are 
apprehended. As little dare we refer it to any form of 
abstraction or generalization ; for it has neither co-ordi- 
nate nor analogon ; it is absolutely one ; and that it is, 
and affirms itself to be, is its only predicate. And yet 
this power, nevertheless, is ;— in supremacy of being it 
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is ;* — and he for whom it manifests itself in its ade- 
quate idea, dare as little arrogate it to himself as his 
own, can as Uttle appropriate it either totally or by 
partition, as he can claim ownership in the breathing air, 
or make an inclosure in the cope of heaven.f He bears 
witness of it to his own mind, even as he describes life 
and light : and, with the silence of light, it describes 
itself and dwells in us only as far as we dwell in it. The 
truths which it manifests are such as it alone can mani- 
fest, and in all truth it manifests itself. By what name 
then canst thou call a truth so manifested ? Is it not 
revelation ? Ask thyself whether thou canst attach to 
that latter word any consistent meaning not included in 
the idea of the former. And the manifesting power, the 
source and the correlative of the idea thus manifested — is 
it not God ? Either thou knowest it to be God, or thou 
hast called an idol by that awful name. Therefore in the 
most appropriate, no less than in the highest, sense of the 
word were the earliest teachers of humanity inspired. 
They alone were the true seers of God, and therefore pro- 
phets of the human race. 

* To affirm that reason is, is the same as to affirm that reason is 
beiDg, or that the true being is reason, *0 hSyos. — Hence, the reason or 
law of a thing constitutes its actual being, the ground of its reality. — 
1829. 

t And yet this same is, is the essential predicate of the correspondent 
object of this power. What must we infer ? Even this ; — that the 
object and subject are one ; — that the reason is being ; — the supreme 
reason the supreme Being ; and that the antithesis of truth and being 
is but the result of the polarizing property of all finite mind, for which 
unity is manifested only by correspondent opposites. Here do we stop ? 
Woe to us, if we do ! Better that we had never begun. A deeper yet 
must be sought for, — even the absolute Will, the Good, the superessen- 
tial source of being, and in the eternal act of self-affirmation, the I Am, 
the Father — who with the only-begotten Logos (word, idea, supreme 
mind, 'pleroma, the word containing every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of the Most Highest) and with the Spirit proceeding, is the 
one only God from everlasting to everlasting. — 1829. 
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Look round you, and you behold everywhere an adapta- 
tion of means to ends. Meditate on the nature of a being 
whose ideas are creative, and consequently more real, 
more substantial than the things that, at the height of 
their creaturely state, are but their dim reflexes ;* and 
the intuitive conviction will arise that in such a being 
there could exist no motive to the creation of a machine 
for its own sake ; that, therefore, the material world must 
have been made for the sake of man, at once the high- 
priest and representative of the Creator, as far as he 
partakes of that reason in which the essences of all 
things co-exist in all their distinctions yet as one and 
indivisible. But I speak of man in his idea, and as sub- 
sumed in the divine humanity, in whom alone God loved 
the world. 

In all inferior things from the grass on the house top 
to the giant tree of the forest ; from the gnats that swarm 
in its shade, and the mole that burrows amid its roots to 
the eagle which builds in its summit, and the elephant 
which browses on its branches, we behold — ^first, a sub- 
jection to universal laws by which each thing belongs to 
the whole, as interpenetrated by the powers of the whole ; 
and, secondly, the intervention of particular laws by 

* If I may not rather resemble them to the resurgent ashes, with 
which (according to the tales of the later alchemists) the substantial 
forms of bird and flower made themselves visible as, 

And let me be permitted to add, in especial reference to this passage, 
a premonition quoted from the same work {Zoroa^ris (h'acvXa Magica), 

*A NoDs \4yH, r^ voovvri 8)) irov \eyet. 

Of the flower apparitions so solemnly affirmed by Sir K. Bigby, Kercher, 
Heimont, and others, see a full and most interesting account in Sonthey's 
Omniana, (vol. ii. p. 82. Spectral Flowers. — £d.) with a probable solu- 
tion of this chemical marvel. 
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which the universal laws are suspended or tempered for 
the weal and sustenance of each particular class. Hence 
and thus we see too that each species, and each individual 
of every species, becomes a system, a world of its own. 
If then we behold this economy every-where in the 
irrational creation, shall we not hold it probable that by 
gome analogous intervention a similar temperament will 
have been effected for the rational and moral? Are we 
not entitled to expect some appropriate agency in behalf 
of the presiding and alone progressive creature ? To pre- 
sume some especial provision for the permanent interest 
of the creature destined to move and grow towards that 
divine humanity which we have learnt to contemplate as 
the final cause of all creation, and the centre in which all 
its lines converge ? 

To discover the mode of intervention requisite for 
man's development and progression we must seek then 
for some general law, by the untempered and uncounter- 
acted action of which man's development and progression 
would be prevented and endangered. But this we shall 
find in that law of his understanding and fancy, by 
which he is impelled to abstract the changes and out- 
ward relations of matter and to arrange them under the 
form of causes and effects. And this was necessary, as 
the condition under which alone experience and intel- 
lectual growth are possible. But, on the other hand, by 
the same law he is inevitably tempted to misinterpret a 
constant precedence into positive causation, and thus to 
break and scatter the one divine and invisible life of 
nature into countless idols of the sense; and falling 
prostrate before lifeless images, the creatures of his own 
abstraction, is himself sensualized, and becomes a slave 
to the things of which he was formed to be the conqueror 
and sovereign. From the fetisch of the imbruted African 
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reply : Even so it may be in the case of miracles ; but 
wisdom forbids her children to antedate their knowledge, 
or to act and feel otherwise or further than they know. 
But should that time arrive, the sole difference, that could 
result from such an enlargement of our view, would be 
this ; — ^that what we now consider as miracles in oppo- 
sition to ordinary experience, we should then reverence 
with a yet higher devotion as harmonious parts of one 
great complex miracle, when the antithesis between 
experience and belief would itself be taken up into the 
unity of intuitive reason. 

And what purpose of philosophy can this acquiescence 
answer ? A gracious purpose, a most valuable end ; if it 
prevent the energies of philosophy from being idly wasted, 
by reinoving the contrariety without confounding the 
distinction between philosophy and faith. The philo- 
sopher will remain a man in sympathy with his fellow 
men. The head wiU not be disjomed from the heart, nor 
will speculative truth be alienated from practical wisdom. 
And vainly without the union of both shall we expect an 
opening of the inward eye to the glorious vision of that 
existence which admits of no question out of itself 
acknowledges no predicate but the I am in that i am ! 

&avfJLa(ovT€S ^iKofro^ovyLtv' ^CKoa'o^r)(TavT(s ^a/x/3ot)/i€V. In 

wonder (r^ 6aviia((Lv) says Aristotle, does philosophy 
begin : and in astoundment (r« OafiQtw) says Plato, does 
all true philosophy finish. As every faculty, with every 
the minutest organ of our nature owes its whole reality 
and comprehensibility to an existence incomprehensible 
and groundless, because the ground of all comprehen- 
sion ; not without the union of all that is essential in all 
the functions of our spirit, not \j:ithout an emotion 
tranquil from its very intensity, shall we worthily con- 
template in the magnitude and integrity of the world 
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that life-ebullient stream which breaks through every 
momentary embankment, again indeed, and evermore to 
embank itself, but within no banks to stagnate or be 
imprisoned. 

But here it behoves us to bear in mind, that all true 
reality has both its ground and its evidence in the will, 
without which as its complement science itself is but an 
elaborate game of shadows, begins in abstractions and 
ends in perplexity. For considered merely intellectually, 
individuahty, as individuality, is only conceivable as 
with and in the universal and infinite, neither before nor 
after it. No transition is possible from one to the other, 
as from the architect to the house, or the watch to its 
maker. The finite form can neither be laid hold of by, 
nor can it appear to, the mere speculative intellect, as any 
thing of itself real, but merely as an apprehension, a 
frame-work which the human imagination forms by its 
own limits, as the foot measures itself on the snow ; and 
the sole truth of which we must again refer to the divine 
imagination, in virtue of its own omniformity. For even 
as thou art capable of beholding the transparent air as 
little during the absence as dm-ing the presence of light, 
so canst thou behold the finite things as actually existing 
neither with nor without the substance. Not without, — 
for then the forms cease to be, and are lost in night : not 
with it, — for it is the light, the substance shining through 
it, which thou canst alone really see. 

The ground-work, therefore, of all pure speculation is 
the full apprehension of the difference between the con- 
templation of reason, namely, that intuition of things 
which arises when we possess ourselves, as one with the 
whole, which is substantial knowledge, and that which 
presents itself when transferring reality to the negations 
of reality, to the ever varying frame-work of the uniform 
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life, we think of onrselres as separated beings, and place 
nature in antithesis to the mind, as object to subject, 
thing to thought, death to life. This is abstract know- 
ledge, or the science of the mere understanding. By the 
former, we know tiiat existence is its own predicate, self- 
affirmation, tiie one attribute in which all others are 
contained, not as parts, but as manifestations. It is an 
eternal and infinite self-rejoicing, self-loving, with a joy 
unfathomable, with a love all comprehensive. It is 
absolute ; and the absolute is neither singly that which 
affirms, nor that which is affirmed ; but the identity and 
living copula of both. 

On the other hand, by the abstract knowledge which 
belongs to us as finite beings, and which leads to a 
science of delusion then only, when it would exist for 
itself instead of being the instniraent of the former 
(even as the former is equally hollow and yet more 
jHjrilously delusive, where it is not radicated in a deeper 
ground) — when it would itself, I say, be its own life and 
verity, instead of being, as it were, a translation of the 
living word into a dead language, for the pur}X)ses of 
memory, arrangement, and general communication, — it is 
by this abstract knowledge that the understanding dis- 
tinguishes the affirmed from the affii-ming. Well if it 
distinguish without dividing ! Well if by distinction it 
add clearness to fulness, and prepare for the intellectual 
re-union of the all in one in that eternal Reason whose 
fulness hath no opacity, whose transparency hath no 
vacuum. 

If we thoughtfully review the three preceding para- 
graphs, we shall find the conclusion to be; — that the 
dialectic intellect by the exertion of its own powers 
exclusively can lead us to a general affirmation of the 
supreme reality, of an absolute being. But here it stops. 
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It is utterly incapable of cominuiiicatiiig insight or con- 
viction concerning the existence or possibility of the 
world, as different from Deity. It finds itself constrained 
to identify, more truly to confound, the Creator with the 
aggregate of his creatures, and, cutting the knot which it 
cannot untwist, to deny altogether the reality of all 
finite existence, and then to shelter itself from its own 
dissatisfaction, its own importunate queries, in the 
wretched evasion that of nothings, no solution can be 
required : tiU pain haply, and anguish, and remorse, with 
bitter scofP aud moody laughter inquire ; — ^Are we then 
indeed nothings? — ^till through every organ of sense 
nature herself asks; — How and whence did this sterile 
and pertinacious nothing acquire its plural number ?— 
Unde qimso, hzc nihili in nihtla tarn porientosa trans- 
nihilatio ? — and lastly ; — What is that inward mirror, in 
and for which these nothings have at least relative exist- 
ence ? The inevitable result of all consequent reasoning, 
in which the intellect refuses to acknowledge a higher or 
deeper ground than it can itself supply, and weens to 
possess within itself the .centre of its own system, is — 
and from Zeno the Eleatic to Spinosa, and from Spinosa 
to the Schellings, Okens and their adherents, of the 
present day, ever has been — pantheism under one or 
other of its modes, the least repulsive of which differs 
from the rest, not in its consequences, which are one and 
the same in aJl, and in all alike are practically atheistic, 
but only as it may express the striving of the philosopher 
himself to hide these consequences from his own mind. 
This, therefore, I repeat, is the final conclusion. All spe- 
culative disquisition must begin with postulates, which 
the conscience alone can at once authorize and substan- 
tiate : and from whichever point the reason may start, 
from the things which are seen to the one invisible, or 
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jfrom the idea of the absolute one to the things that are 
seen, it will find a chasm, which the moral being only, 
which the spirit and religion of man alone, can fill up. 

Thus I prefaced my inquiry into the science of method 
with a principle deeper than science, more certain than 
demonstration. For that the very ground, saith Aristotle, 
is groundless or self-grounded, is an identical proposition. 
From the indemonstrable flows the sap that circulates 
through every branch and spray of the demonstration. 
To this principle I referred the choice of the final object, 
the control over time, or, to comprise all in one, the 
method of the will. From this I started, or rather seemed 
to start; for it still moved before me, as an invisible 
guardian and guide, and it is this the re-appearance of 
which announces the conclusion of the circuit, and wel- 
comes me at the goal. Yea (saith an enlightened physi- 
cian), there is but one principle, which alone reconciles 
the man with himself, with others and .with the world ; 
which regulates all relations, tempers all passions, gives 
power to overcome or support all suffering, and which is 
not to be shaken by aught earthly, for it belongs not to 
the earth ; namely, the principle of religion, the living 
and substantial faith which passeth all understanding^ as 
the cloud-piercing rock, which overhangs the stronghold 
of which it had been the quarry and remains the founda- 
tion. This elevation of the spirit above the semblances 
of custom and the senses to a world of spirit, this life in 
the idea, even in the supreme and godlike, which alone 
merits the name of life, and without which our organic life 
is but a state of somnambulism ; this it is which affords 
the sole sure anchorage in the storm, and at the same 
time the substantiating principle of all true wisdom, the 
satisfactory solution of all the contradictions of human 
nature, of the whole riddle of the world. This alone 
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belongs to and speaks intelligibly to all alike, the learned 
and the ignorant, if but the heart listens. For alike present 
in all, it may be awakened, but it cannot be given. But 
let it not be supposed, that it is a sort of knowledge : no ! 
it is a form of being, or indeed it is the only knowledge 
that truly is, and all other science is real only as far as it 
is symbolical of this. The material universe, saith a Greek 
philosopher, is but one vast complex my thus, that is, sym- 
bolical representation, and mythology the apex and com- 
plement of all genuine physiology. But as this principle 
cannot be implanted by the discipline of logic, so neither 
can it be excited or evolved by the arts of rhetoric. For 
it is an immutable truth, that what comes from the heart, 
that alone goes to the heart : what proceeds from a divine 
impulse, that the godlike alone can awaken. 



THE THIKD LANDING-PLACE: 
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ESSAYS MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eliam a Musis si quando animum paulisper abf^ucamuSf apud 
Miisas nihilomimis feriamur : at reclines quidemy at otiosasy at de 
his et illis inter se libere colloqttentes . 
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from midertaking the enterprise, the depression which 
would retard its progress, and those overwhehning in- 
fluences of terror in cases where the vivid perception of 
the danger constitutes the greater part of the danger 
itself. Thus men are said to have swooned and even died 
at the sight of a narrow bridge, over which they had 
ridden the night before in perfect safety ; or at traxjing 
their footmarks along the edge of a precipice which the 
darkness had concealed from them. A more obscure cause, 
yet not wholly to be omitted, is afforded by the undoubted 
fact, that the exertion of the reasoning faculties tends to 
extinguish or bedim those mysterious instincts of skill, 
which, though for the most part latent, we nevertheless 
possess in common with other animals. 

Or the proverb may be used invidiously : and folly in 
the vocabulary of envy or baseness may signify courage 
and magnanimity. Hardihood and fool-hardiness are in- 
deed as different as green and yellow, yet will appear the 
same to the jaundiced eye. Courage multiplies the chances 
of success by sometimes making opportunities, and always 
availing itself of them : and in this sense fortune may be 
said to favour fools by those, who, however prudent in 
their own opinion, are deficient in valour and enterprize. 
Again : an eminently good and wise man, for whom the 
praises of the judicious have procured a high reputation 
even with the world at large, proposes to himself certain 
objects, and adapting the right means to the right end 
attains them : but his objects not being what the world 
calls fortune, neither money nor artificial rank, his ad- 
mitted inferiors in moral and intellectual worth, but more 
prosperous in their worldly concerns, are said to have been 
favoured by fortune, and he slighted : although the fools 
did the same in their Une as the wise man in his : they 
adapted the appropriate means to the desired end and so 
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succeeded. In this sense the proverb is current by a 
misuse, or a catachresis at least, of both the words, fortune 
and fools. 

But, lastly, there is, doubtless, a true meaning at- 
ta<;hed to fortune, distinct both from prudence and from 
courage ; and distinct too from that absence of de- 
pressing or bewildering passions, which (according to my 
favourite proverb, * extremes, meet,') the fool not seldom 
obtains in as great perfection by his ignorance, as the 
wise man by the highest energies of thought and self- 
discipline. Luck has a real existence in human affairs 
from the infinite number of powers that are in action at 
the same time, and from the co-existence of things con- 
tingent and axjcidental (such as to us at least are acci- 
dental) with the regular appearances and general laws of 
nature. A familiar instance will make tbese words in- 
telligible. The moon waxes and wanes according to a 
necessary law.— The clouds likewise, and all the manifold 
appearances connected with them, are governed by cer- 
tain laws no less than the phases of the moon. But 
the laws which determine the latter are known and 
calculable, while those of the former are hidden from us. 
At all events the number and variety of their effects 
baffle our powers of calculation ; and that the sky is 
clear or obscured at any particular time, we speak of, 
in common language, as a matter of accident. Well ! 
at the time of the full moon, but when the sky is com- 
pletely covered with black clouds, I am walking on in 
the dark aware of no particular danger : a sudden gust * 
of wind rends the cloud for a moment, and the moon 
emerging discloses to me a chasm or precipice, to the 
very brink of which I had advanced my foot. This is 
what is meant by luck, and according to the more or \&S& 
serious mood or habit of our mind we exclaim, how 
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lucky ! or, how providential ! The co-presence of num-l 
herle^ j9?uBnomma, which from the complexity or subtlety; 
of their determining causes are called contingencies, and 
the co-existence of these with any regular or necessary^ 
pJmnomenon (as the clouds with the moon for instance) 
occasion coincidences, which, when they are attended by 
any advantage or injury, and are at the same time: 
incapable of being calculated or foreseen by humane 
prudence, form good or ill luck. On a hot sunshiny 
afternoon came on a sudden storm and spoilt the farmer's . 
hay: and this is called ill luck. We will suppose the 
same event to take place, when meteorology shall have 
been perfected into a science, provided with unerring 
instruments ; but which the farmer had neglected to 
examine. This is no longer ill luck, but imprudence. 
Now apply this to our proverb. Unforeseen coincidences 
may have greatly helped a mau, yet if they have done 
for him only what possibly from his own abilities he 
might have effected for himself, his good luck will excite 
less attention and the instance be less remembered. 
That clever men should attain their objects seems 
natural, and we neglect the circumstances that perhaps 
produce that success of themselves without the inter- 
vention of skill or foresight ; but we dwell on the fact 
and remember it as something strange, when the same 
happens to a weak or ignorant man. So too, though 
the latter should fail in his undertakings fi'om concur- 
rences that might have happened to the ^visest man, yet 
his failure being no more than might have been expected 
and accounted for from his folly, it lays no hold on our at- 
tention, but fleets away among the other undistinguished 
waves in which the stream of ordinary life murmurs by 
4s, arid is forgotten. Had it been as true as it was noto- 
riously false, that those all embracing discoveries, which 
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lave shed a dawn of science on the art of chemistry, and 
^ve no obscure promise of some one great constitutive 
aw, in the light of which dweU dominion and the power 
)f prophecy ; if these discoveries, instead of having been 
IS they really were, preconcerted by meditation, and 
•volved out of his own intellect, had occurred by a set 
)f lucky accidents to the illustrious father and founder of 
Dhilosophic alchemy ; if they had presented themselves to 
Davy exclusively in consequence of his luck in possessing 
a particular galvanic battery ; if this battery, as far as 
Davy was concerned, had itself been an accident, and not 
(as in point of fact it was) desired and obtained by him 
for the purpose of ensuring the testimony of experience 
to his principles, and in order to bind down material 
nature under the inquisition of reason, and force from 
her, as by torture,* unequivocal answers to prepared and 
preconceived questions; — ^yet still they would not have 
been talked of or described, as instances of luck, but as 
the natural results of his admitted genius and known 
skill. But should an accident have disclosed similar 
discoveries to a mechanic at Birmingham or Sheffield, 
and if the man should grow rich in consequence, and 
partly by the envy of his neighbours, and partly with 
good reason, be considered by them as a man below jsar 
in the general powers of his understanding ; then, " 
what a lucky fellow ! — Well, fortune does favour fools — 
that's certain ! — It is always so ! " — And forthwith the 
exclaimer relates half a dozen similar instances. Thus 
accumulating the one sort of facts and never collecting 
the other, we do, as poets in their diction, and quacks of 
all denominations do in their reasoning, put a part for 
the whole, and at once soothe our envy and gratify our 
love of the marvellous, by the sweeping proverb, * Fortune 
favours fools.' 
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Q^od me non movel csstimatione : 
Verum est luniiju&avvov mei sodalis. 

Catullus.* 

It interests me not by any conceit of its yalue ; but it is a remem- 
brance of my Lonoored friend. 

The philosophic ruler, who secured the favours of 
fortune by seeking wisdom and knowledge in preference 
to them, has pathetically observed — The heart knowefii 
its own bitterness ; and there is a joy in which Hie 
stranger intermeddleth not. A simple question founded 
on a trite proverb, with a discursive answer to it, wodd 
scarcely suggest to an indifferent person any o^er notkii 
than that of a mind at ease, amusing itself with its own 
activity. Once before (I believe about this time liut 
year) I had taken up the old memorandum book, fiom 
which I trauscribed the preceding essay, and it had tliai 
attracted my notice by the name of the illustrkitt 
chemist mentioned in the last illustration. Exasperated 
by the base and cowardly attempt, which had been nude 
to detract from the honours due to his astonishilg 
genius, I had slightly altered the concluding sentenoai, 
substituting the more recent for his earlier discoverki; 
and without the most distant intention of publishijf 
what I then wrote, I had expressed my own convictil* 
for the gratification of my own feelings, and finished ly 

* XIL— Ed. 
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tranquilly paraphrasing into a chemical allegory the 
Homeric adventure of Menelaus with Proteus. Oh ! 
with what different feelings, with what a sharp and 
sudden emotion did I re-peruse the same question yester- 
morning, having by accident opened the book at the 
page, upon which it was written. I was moved : for it 
was Admiral Sir Alexander BaU, who first proposed the 
question to me, and the particular satisfaction, which he 
expressed, had occasioned me to note down the substance 
of my reply. I was moved : because to this conversation 
I was indebted for the friendship and confidence with 
which he afterwards honoured me; and because it re- 
called the memory of one of the most delightful mornings 
I ever passed; when, as we were riding together, the 
same person related to me the principal events of his own 
life, and introduced them by adverting to this conversa- 
tion. It recalled too the deep impression left on my 
mind by that narrative, the impression, that I had never 
known any analogous instance, in which a man so suc- 
cessful had been so little indebted to fortune, or lucky 
accidents, or so exclusively both the architect and builder 
of his own success. The sum of his history may be 
comprised in this one sentence : Hczc^ sub numine no- 
hismet fecmits^ sapientia dtice, fortuna permttlente, (These 
things, under God, we have done for ourselves, through 
the guidance of wisdom, and with the permission of 
fortune.) Luck gave him nothing in her most generous 
moods, she only worked with him as with a friend, not 
for him as for a fondling ; but more often she simply stood 
neuter and suffered him to work for himself. Ah ! how 
could I be otherwise than affected by whatever reminded 
me of that daily and familiar intercourse with him, which 
made the fifteen months from May 1804, to October 
1805, in many respects, the most memorable and instruc- 

YOL. II. % 
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tive period of my life ? — Ah ! how could I be otherwise 
than most deeply affected, when there was still lying on 
my table the paper which, the day before, had conveyed 
to me the unexpected and most awful tidings of this 
man's death, — ^his death in the ftdness of all his powers, 
in the rich autumn of ripe yet undecaying maohood ? I 
once knew a lady, who after the loss of a lovely child 
continued for several days in a state of seeming indiffer- 
ence, the weather, at the same time, as if in unison with 
her, being calm, though gloomy; till one morning a 
burst of sunshine breaking in upon her, and suddenly 
Hghting up the room where she was sitting, she dissolved 
at once into tears, and wept passionately. In no very 
dissimilar manner did the sudden gleam of recollection at 
the sight of this memorandum act on myself. I had 
been stunned by the intelligence, as by an outward blow, 
till this trifling incident startled and disentranced me ; 
the sudden pang shivered through my whole frame ; and 
if I repressed the outward shows of sorrow, it was by 
force that I repressed them, and because it is not by 
tears that I ought to mourn for the loss of Sir Alexander 
BaU. 

He was a man above his age : but for that very reason 
the age has the more need to have the master-features 
of his character portrayed and preserved. This I feel it 
my duty to attempt, and this alone : for having received 
neither instructions nor permission from the family of the 
deceased, I cannot think myself allowed to enter into the 
particulars of his private history, strikingly as many of 
them would illustrate the elements and composition of 
his mind. For he was indeed a living confutation of the 
assertion attributed to the Prince of Cond^, that no man 
appeared great to his valet de chambre — a sajring which, 
I suspect^ owes its currency less to its truth, than to the 
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envy of mankind and the misapplication of the word, 
great, to actions unconnected with reason and free will. 
It wiU be sufficient for my purpose to observe that the 
purity and strict propriety of his conduct, which precluded 
rather than silenced calumny, the evenness of his temper 
and his attentive and affectionate manners, in private 
life, greatly aided and increased his public utility : and, 
if it should please Providence, that a portion of his spirit 
should descend with his mantle, the virtues of Sir 
Alexander Ball, as a master, a husband, and a parent, 
will form a no less remarkable epoch in the moral history 
of the Maltese than his wisdom, as a governor, has made 
in that of their outward circumstances. That the private 
and personal qualities of a first magistrate should have 
political effects, will appear strange to no reflecting 
Englishman, who has attended to the workings of men's 
minds during the first ferment of revolutionary principles, 
and must therefore have witnessed the influence of our 
own sovereign's domestic character in counteracting them. 
But in Malta there were circumstances which rendered 
such an example peculiarly requisite and beneficent. The 
very existence, for so many generations, of an order of 
lay celibates in that island, who abandoned even the 
outward shows of an adherence to their vow of chastity, 
must have had pernicious effects on the morals of the 
inhabitants. But when it is considered too that the 
knights of Malta had been for the last fifty years or more 
a set of useless idlers, generally illiterate,* — for they 

* The personal effects of every knight were, after his death, appro- 
priated to the Order, and his books, if he had any, devolved to the 
public library. This library therefore, which has been accumulating 
from the time of their first settlement in the island, is a fair criterion 
of the nature and degree of their literary studies, as an average. Even 
in respect to works of military science, it is contemptible — as the sole 
public library of so numerous and opulent an order, most contemp- 
tible—and in aU other departments of literature it is below contempt. 

8 2. 
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thought literature no part of a soldier's excellence ; and 
yet eflPeminate, — ^for they were soldiers in name only: 
when it is considered, that they were, moreover, all of 
them aliens, who looked upon themselves not merely as 
of a superior rank to the native nobles, but as beings of 
a different race (I had almost said, species) from the 
Maltese collectively ; and finally that these men possessed 
exclusively the government of the island; it may be 
safely concluded that they were little better than a 
perpetual influenza, relaxing and diseasing the hearts of 
all the families within their sphere of influence. Hence 
the peasantry, who fortunately were below their reach, 
notwithstanding the more than childish ignorance in 
which they were kept by their priests, yet, compared with 
the middle and higher classes, were both in mind and 
body as ordinary men compared with dwarfe. Every 
respectable family had some one knight for their patron, 
as a matter of course ; and to him the honour of a sister 
or a daughter was sacrificed, equally as a matter of 
course.* But why should I thus disguise the truth? 
Alas ! in nine instances out of ten, this patron was the 
common paramour of every woman in the family. Were 
I composing a state-memorial, I should abstain from all 
allusion to moral good or evil, as not having now first to 
learn, that with diplomatists and with practical statesmen 
of every denomination, it would preclude all attention to 
its other contents, and have no result but that of securing 
for its author's name the official private mark of exclusion 
or dismission, as a weak or suspicious person. But 
among those for whom I am now writing, there are, I 
trust, many who will think it not the feeblest reason for 
rejoicing in our possession of Malta, and not the least 

* See Table Talk, p. 295, 2nd edit Ed, 
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worthy motive for wishing its retention, that one source 
of human misery and corruption has been dried up. 
Such persons will hear the name of Sir Alexander Ball 
with additional reverence, as of one who has made the 
protection of Great Britain a double blessing to the 
Maltese, and broken the bonds of iniquity, as well as 
unlocked the fetters of political oppression. 

When we are praising the departed by our own fire- 
sides, we dwell most fondly on those qualities which had 
won our personal affection, and which sharpen our 
individual regrets. But when impeUed by a loftier and 
more meditative sorrow, we would raise a public monu- 
ment to their memory, we praise them appropriately when 
we relate their actions faithfuUy ; and thus preserving 
their example for the imitation of the living, alleviate 
the loss, while we demonstrate its magnitude. My 
funeral eulogy of Sir Alexander Ball must therefore be a 
narrative of his Mfe ; and this friend of mankind will be 
defrauded of honour in proportion as that narrative is 
deficient and fragmentary. It shall, however, be as 
complete as my information enables, and as prudence 
and a proper respect for the feelings of the living permit, 
me to render it. His fame (I adopt the words of our 
elder writers) is so great throughout the world that he 
stands in no need of an encomium : and yet his worth 
is much greater than his fame. It is impossible not to 
' speak great things of him, and yet it will be very 
difficult to speak what he deserves. But custom requires 
that something should be said : it is a duty and a debt 
which we owe to ourselves and to mankind, not less than 
to his memory : and I hope his great soul, if it hath any 
knowledge of what is done here below, will not be 
offended at the smallness even of my offering. 

Ah ! how little, when among the subjects of the Friend 
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I promised "characters met with in real life," did I 
anticipate the sad event, which compels me to weave on a 
cypress branch those sprays of laurel which I had destined 
for his bust, not his monument ! He lived as we should 
all live ; and, I doubt not, left the world as we should 
all wish to leave it. Such is the power of dispensing 
blessings, which providence has attached to the truly 
great and good, that they cannot even die without 
advantage to their fellow-creatures : for death consecrates 
their example ; and the wisdom, which might have been 
slighted at the council-table, becomes oracular from the 
shrine. Those rare excellences, which make our grief 
poignant, make it likewise profitable; and the tears, 
which wise men shed for the departure of the wise, are 
among those that are preserved in heaven. It is the 
fervent aspiration of my spirit, that I may so perform 
the task which private gratitude, and public duty impose 
on me, that, " as God hath cut this tree of paradise down 
from its seat of earth, the dead trunk may yet support 
a part of the declining temple, or at least serve to kindle 
the fire on the altar."* 

• Jer. Taylor. 
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Si partem taeuiue velim, quodeumqtie relinquam, 
Majiu erit, Veteres actus, primamque juventam 
Proseqwtr f Ad sete mentem prasaentia duewiU. 
Narrem justiliam f JUspUndet gloria Martit. 
A rmati referam vires t Plus egit inermis, 

Claudiah.* 

If I desire to pass over a part in silence, whatever I omit, will seem 
the most worthy to have been recorded. Shall I parsne his old exploits 
and early youth? His recent merits recall the mind to themselves. 
Shall I dwell on his justice ? The glory of the warrior rises before me 
resplendent. Shall 1 relate his strength in arms ? He performed yet 
greater things unarmed. 

" There is something," says Harrington,! " first in the 
making of a commonwealth, then in the governing of it, 
and last of all in the leading of its armies, which, though 
there be great divines, great lawyers, great men in all 
ranks of life, seems to be peculiar only to the genius of a 
gentleman. For so it is in the universal series of story, 
that if any man has founded a commonwealth, he was 
first a gentleman." Such also, he adds, as have got any 
fame as civil governors, have been gentlemen, or persons 
of known descents. Sir Alexander Ball was a gentleman 
by birth ; a younger brother of an old and respectable 
family in Gloucestershire. He went into the navy at an 
early age from his choice, and as he himself told me, in 
consequence of the deep impression and vivid images left 

* De Laud. Stilic. I. 18.— ^d. 

t Freliminariea to Oceana, P. I. — Ed, 
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on his mind by the perusal of Kobinson Crusoe. It is 
not my intention to detail the steps of his promotion, or 
the services in which he was engaged as a subaltern. I 
recollect many particulars indeed, but not the dates, with 
such distinctness as would enable me to state them (as it 
would be necessary to do if I stated them at all) in the 
order of time. These dates might perhaps have been 
procured from other sources: but incidents that are 
neither characteristic nor instructive, even such as would 
be expected with reason in a regular life, are no part of 
my plan; while those which are both interesting and 
illustrative I have been precluded from mentioning, some 
from motives which have been already explained, and 
others from still higher considerations. The most im- 
portant of these may be deduced from a reflection with 
which he himself once concluded a long and aflPecting 
narration; namely, that no body of men can for any 
length of time be safely treated otherwise than as rational 
beings ; and that, therefore, the education of the lower 
classes was of the utmost consequence to the permanent 
security of the empire, even for the sake of our navy. 
The dangers, apprehended from the education of the 
lower classes, arose (he said) entirely from its not being 
universal, and from the unusualness in the lowest classes 
of those accomplishments, which he, like Dr. Bell, re- 
garded as one of the means of education, and not as 
education itself.* If, he observed, the lower classes in 
general possessed but one eye or one arm, the few who 
were so fortunate as to possess two would naturally 

* Which consists in educing, or to adopt Dr. Beirs own expression, 
eliciting the faculties of the human mind, and at the same time subor- 
dinating them to the reason and conscience ; varying the means of this 
common end according to the sphere and particular mode, in which the 
individual is likely to act and become useful. 
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become vain and restless, and consider themselves as 
entitled to a higher situation. He illustrated this by the 
faults attributed to learned women, and that the same 
objections were formerly made to educating women at all ; 
namely, that their knowledge made them vain, aflfected, 
and neglectful of their proper duties. Now that all 
women of condition are well-educated, we hear no more 
of these apprehensions, or observe any instances to justify 
them. Yet if a lady understood the Greek one-tenth 
part as well as the whole circle of her acquaintances 
understood the French language, it would not surprise us 
to find her less pleasing from the consciousness of her 
superiority in the possession of an unusual advantage. 
Sir Alexander Ball quoted the speech of an old admiral, 
one of whose two great wishes was to have a ship's crew 
composed altogether of serious Scotchmen. He spoke 
with great reprobation of the vulgar notion, the worse 
man, the better sailor. Courage, he said, was the natural 
product of famiharity with danger, which thoughtlessness 
would oftentimes turn into fool-hardiness ; and that he 
had always found the most usefully brave sailors the 
gravest and most rational of his crew. The best sailor 
he had ever had, first attracted his notice by the anxiety 
which he expressed concerning the means of remitting 
some money which he had received in the West Indies to 
his sister in England ; and this man, without any tinge 
of methodism, was never heard to swear an oath, and was 
i*emarkable for the fimmess with which he devoted a part 
of every Sunday to the reading of his Bible. I record 
this with satisfaction as a testimony of great weight, and 
in all respects unexceptionable ; for Sir Alexander Ball's 
opinions throughout life remained unwarped by zealotry, 
and were those of a mind seeking after truth in calmness 
and complete self-possession. He was much pleased with 
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an unsuspicious testimony famished by Dampier. **I 
have particularly observed," writes this famous old navi- 
gator,* " there and in other places, that such as had been 
well-bred, were generally most careful to improve their 
time, and would be very industrious and frugal where 
there was any probability of considerable gain ; but on 
the contrary, such as had been bred up in ignorance and 
hard labour, when they came to have plenty, would extra- 
vagantly squander away their time and money in drinking 
and making a bluster." Indeed it is a melancholy proo^ 
how strangely power warps the minds of ordinary men, 
that there can be a doubt on this subject among persons 
who have been themselves educated. It tempts a sus- 
picion, that unknown to themselves they find a comfort 
in the thought that their inferiors are something less 
than men ; or that they have an uneasy half-consciousness 
that, if this were not the case, they would themselves 
have no claim to be their superiors. For a sober educa- 
tion naturally inspires self-respect. But he who respects 
himself will respect others ; and he who respects both 
himself and others, must of necessity be a brave man. 
The great importance of this subject, and the increasing 
interest which good men of all denominations feel in the 
bringing about of a national education, must be my ex- 
cuse for having entered so minutely into Sir Alexander 
Ball's opinions on this head, in which, however, I am the 
more excusable, being now on that part of his life which 
I am obliged to leave almost a blank. 

During his lieutenancy, and after he had perfected 
himself in the knowledge and duties of a practical sailor, 
he was compelled by the state of his health to remain in 
England for a considerable length of time. Of this he 

* Vol II. P. ii. p. S9,—Ed. 
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industriously availed himself for the acquirement of sub- 
stantial knowledge fix)m books; and during his whole 
life afterwards, he considered those b& his happiest hours, 
which, without any neglect of official or professional duty, 
he could devote to reading. He preferred, indeed he 
almost confined himself to, history, political economy, 
voyages and travels, natural history, and latterly agri- 
cultural works : in short, to such books as contain specific 
facts, or practical principles capable of specific applica- 
tion. His active life, and the particular objects of imme- 
diate utility, some one of which he had always in his 
view, precluded a taste for works of pure speculation and 
abstract science, though he highly honoured those who 
were eminent in these respects, and considered them as 
the benefactors of mankind, no less than those who after- 
wards discovered the mode of applying their principles, 
or who realised them in practice. Works of amusement, 
as novels, plays, and the like, did not appear even to 
amuse him ; and the only poetical composition, of which 
I have ever heard him speak, was a manuscript* poem 
written by one of my friends, which I read to his lady in 
his presence. To my surprise he afterwards spoke of this 
with warm interest ; but it was evident to me, that it was 
not so much the poetic merit of the composition that had 
interested him, as the truth and psychological insight 
with which it represented the practicability of reforming 
the most hardened minds, and the various a^jcidents which 
may awaken the most brutalised person to a recognition 
of his nobler being. I wiU add one remark of his own 
knowledge acquired from books, which appears to me 
both just and valuable. The prejudice against such 

* Though it remainS) I beliere, nnpablished, I cannot resist the 
temptation of reoording that it was Mr. Wordsworth's Peter Bell. 1817. 
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knowledge, he said, and the custom of opposing it to 
that which is leamt by practice, originated in those times 
when books were ahnost confined to theology and to 
logical and metaphysical subtleties ; but that at present 
there is scarcely any practical knowledge, which is not to 
be found in books : the press is the means by which in- 
telligent men now converse with each other, and persons 
of all classes and all pursuits convey, each the contribu- 
tion of his individual experience. It was therefore, he 
said, as absurd to hold book-knowledge at present in 
contempt, as it would be for a man to avail himself only 
of his own eyes and ears, and to aim at nothing which 
could not be performed exclusively by his own arms. The 
use and necessity of personal experience consisted in the 
power of choosing and applying what had been read, and 
of discriminating by the light of analogy the practicable 
from the impracticable, and probability from mere plau- 
sibility. Without a judgment matured and steadied by 
actual experience, a man would read to little or perhaps 
to bad purpose; but yet that experience, which in ex- 
clusion of all other knowledge has been derived from one 
man's life, is in the present day scarcely worthy of the 
name — at least for those who are to act in the higher and 
wider spheres of duty. An ignorant general, he said, 
inspired him with terror ; for if he were too proud to take 
advice he would ruin himself by his own blunders ; and 
if he were not, by adopting the worst that was oflPered. A 
great genius may indeed form an exception ; but we do 
not lay down rules in expectation of wonders. A similar 
remark I remember to have heard from an officer, who to 
eminence in professional science and the gallantry of a 
tried soldier adds all the accomplishments of a sound 
scholar and the powers of a man of genius. 

One incident, which happened at this period of Sir 
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Alexander's life, is so illustrative of his character, and 
fiimishes so strong a presumption that the thoughtftd 
humanity by which he was distinguished wa^ not whoUy 
the growth of his latter years, that, though it may appear 
to some trifling in itself I will insert it in this place, with 
the occasion on which it was communicated to me. In a 
larsre party at the Grand Master's palace, I had observed 
a naval officer of distinguished merit listening to Sir 
Alexander Ball, whenever he joined in the conversation, 
with so marked a pleasure, that it seemed as if his very 
voice, independently of what he said, had been delightful 
to him : and once as he fixed his eyes on Sir Alexander 
Ball, I could not but notice the mixed expression of awe 
and affection, which gave a more than common interest 
to so manly a countenance. During his stay in the 
island, this officer honoured me not unfrequently with 
his visits ; and at the conclusion of my last conversation 
with him, in which I had dwelt on the wisdom of the 
Governor's* conduct in a recent and difficult emergency, 
he told me that he considered himself as indebted to the 
same excellent person for that which was dearer to him 
than his life. "Sir Alexander Ball," said he, "has (I 
dare say) forgotten the circumstance ; but when he was 
Lieutenant Ball, he was the officer whom I accompanied 
in my first boat-expedition, being then a midshipman and 

* Such Sir Alexander BaU was in reality, and such was his general 
appeUation in the Mediterranean : I adopt tiiis title therefore, to avoid 
the ungraceful repetition of his own name on the one hand, and on the 
other the confusion which might arise from the use of his real title, 
namely, ** His Majesty's civil Commissioner for the island of Malta and 
its Dependencies ; and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Order of St. 
John." This is not the place to expose the timid and unsteady policy 
which continued the latter title, or the petty jealousies which interfered 
t<^ prevent Sir Alexander Ball from having the title of Governor, from 
one of the very causes which rendered him fittest for the office. 

(See Tal^e Talk, p. 295, 2nd edii.^Ed.) 
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only in my fourteenth year. As we were rowing up to 
the vessel which we were to attack, amid a discharge of 
musquetry, I was overpowered by fear, my knees trembled 
under me, and I seemed on the point of fainting away. 
Lieutenant Ball, who saw the condition I was in, placed 
himself close beside me, and still keeping his countenance 
directed toward the enemy, took hold of my hand, and 
pressing it in the most friendly manner, said in a low 
voice, * Courage, my dear boy! don't be afraid of your- 
self! you will recover in a minute or so — ^I was just the 
same, when I first went out in this way.' Sir," added the 
officer to me, "it was as if an angel had put a new soul 
into me. With the feeling, that I was not yet dis- 
honoured, the whole burthen of agony was removed ; and 
from that moment I was as fearless and forward as the 
oldest of the boat's crew, and on our return the lieu- 
tenant spoke highly of me to our captain. I am scarcely 
less convinced of my own being, than that I should have 
been what I tremble to think of, if, instead of his humane 
encouragement, he had at that moment scofied, threat- 
ened, or reviled me. And this was the more kind in him, 
because, as I afterwards understood, his own conduct in 
his first trial had evinced to all appearances the greatest 
fearlessness, and that he said this therefore only to give 
me heart, and restore me to my own good opinion." This 
anecdote, I trust, will have some weight with those who 
may have lent an ear to any of those vague calumnies 
from which no naval commander can secure his good 
name, who knowing the paramount necessity of regularity 
and strict discipline in a ship of war, adopts an appro- 
priate plan for the attainment of these objects, and 
remains constant and immutable in the execution. To 
an Athenian, who, in praising a public functionary had 
said that every one either applauded him or left him 
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without censure, a philosopher replied — "How seldom 
then must he have done his duty !" 

Of Su- Alexander Ball's character, as Captain Ball, of 
his measures as a disciplinarian, and of the wise and dig- 
nified principle on which he grounded those measures, I 
have already spoken in a former part of this work,* and 
must content myself therefore with entreating the reader 
to re-peruse that passage as belonging to this place, and 
as a part of the present narration. Ah! little did I 
expect at the time I wrote that account, that the motives 
of delicacy, which then impeUed me to withhold the name, 
would so soon be exchanged for the higher duty which 
now justifies me in adding it ! At the thought of such 
events the language of a tender superstition is the voice 
of nature itself, and those facts alone presenting them- 
selves to our memory which had left an impression on 
our hearts, we assent to and adopt the poet's pathetic 
complaint : 

0, Sir I the good die first, 

And those whose hearts are dry as stunmer dust, 
Burn to the socket. + 

Thus that the humane plan described in the pages now 
referred to, a system in pursuance of which the captain of 
a man of war uniformly regarded his sentences not as 
dependent on his own will, or to be affected by the state 
of his feelings at the moment, but as the pre-established 
determinations of known laws, and himself as the voice of 
the law in pronouncing the sentence, and its delegate in 
enforcing the execution, could not but famish occasional 
food to the spirit of detraction, must be evident to every 
reflecting mind. It is indeed little less than impossible, 
that he, who in order to be eflPectively humane determines 

* Tol. I. s. I. Essay 2.— Ed. 
+ Excursion, B. l,—£d. 
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to be inflexibly just, and who is inexorable to his own 
feelings when they would interrupt the course of justice, 
who lookis at each particular act by the light of all its 
consequences, and as the representative of ultimate good 
or evil, should not sometimes be charged with tyranny by 
weal: minds. And it is too certain that the calumny will 
be willingly believed and eagerly propagated by all those, 
who would shun the presence of an eye keen in the detec- 
tion of imposture, incapacity, and misconduct, and of a 
resolution as steady in their exposure. We soon hate the 
man whose qualities we dread, and thus have a double 
interest, an interest of passion as weU as of poUcy, in 
deciying and defaming him. But good men%dll rest 
satiid with the promise made to them by the divine 
Comforter, that by her children shall wisdom be justified. 
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the generous spirit, who, when brought 



Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who doom'd to go in company with pain, 
And fear and bloodshed, miserable train I 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
By objects,, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, render d more compassionate. 

WORDSWOETH.* 

At the close of the American war, Captain Ball was 
entrusted with the protection and convoying of an im- 
mense mercantile fleet to America, and by his great 
prudence and unexampled attention to the interests of all 
and each, he endeared his name to the American 
merchants, and laid the foundation of that high respect 
and predilection which both the Americans and their 
goTemment ever afterwards entertained for him. My 
recollection does not enable me to attempt any accuracy 
in the date or circumstances, or to add the particulars, of 
his services in the West Indies and on the coast of 
America. I now therefore merely allude to the fact with 
a prospective reference to opinions and circumstances, 
which I shall have to mention hereafter. Shortly after 
the general peace was estabhshed. Captain Ball, who was 
now a married man, passed some time with his lady in 

• The ChristiaE Warrior. —.^(i. 
VOL. ir. T 
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France, and, if I mistake not, at Nantes. At the same 
time, and in the same town, among the other Enghsh 
visitors. Lord (then Captain) Nelson happened to be one. 
In consequence of some pmictiUo, as to whose business it 
was to pay the compliment of the first call, they never 
met, and this trifling affair occasioned a coldness 
between the two naval commanders, or in truth a mutual 
prejudice against each other. Some years after, both 
their ships being together close off Minorca and near 
Port Mahon, a violent storm nearly disabled Nelson's 
vessel, and in addition to the fury of the wind, it was 
night-time and the thickest darkness. Captain Ball, 
however, brought his vessel at length to Nelson's assist- 
ance, took his ship in tow, and used his best endea- 
vours to bring her and his own vessel into Port Mahon. 
The dijficulties and the dangers increased. Nelson con- 
sidered the case of his own ship as desperate, and that 
unless she was immediately left to her own fate, both 
vessels would inevitably be lost. He, therefore, with the 
generosity natural to him, repeatedly requested Captain 
Ball to let him loose ; and on Ball's reftisal he became 
impetuous, and enforced his demand with passionate 
threats. Ball then himself took the speaking-trumpet, 
which the fury of the wind and waves rendered necessary, 
and with great solemnity and without the least disturb- 
ance of temper, called out in reply, " I feel confident that 
I can bring you in safe ; I therefore must not, and, by 
the help of Almighty God ! I will not leave you ! " 
What he promised he performed ; and after they were 
safely anchored. Nelson came on board of Ball's ship, and 
embracing him with all the ardour of acknowledgment, 
exclaimed — " a friend in need is a friend indeed ! " At 
this time and on this occasion commenced that firm and 
perfect friendship between these two great men, which 
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was interrupted* only by the death of the former. The 
pleasing task of dwelling on this mutual attachment I 
defer to that part of the present sketch which will relate 
to Sir Alexander Ball's opinions of men and things. It 
will be sufficient for the present to say, that the two 
men, whom Lord Nelson especially honoured, were Sir 
Thomas Troubridge and Sir Alexander Ball ; and once, 
when they were both present, on some allusion made to 
the loss of his arm, he replied, " Who shall dare tell me 
that I want an arm, when I have three right arms — this 
(putting forward his own left one) and Ball and Trou- 
bridge ? " 

In the plan of the battle of the Nile it was Lord 
Nelson's design, that Captains Troubridge and Ball 
should have led up the attack. The former was stranded ; 
and the latter, by accident of the wind, could not bring 
his ship into the line of battle till some time after the 
engagement had become general. With his characteristic 
forecast and activity of (what may not improperly be 
called) practical imagination, he had made arrangements 
to meet every probable contingency. All the shrouds and 
sails of the ship, not absolutely necessary for its immedi- 
ate management, were thoroughly wetted and so rolled 
up, that they were as hard and as little inflammable as so 
mLj solid cylinders of wood; eveiy sailor had his 
appropriate place and function, and a certain number 
were appointed as the firemen, whose sole duty it was to 
be on the watch if any part of the vessel should take fire : 
and to these men exclusively the charge of extinguishing 
it was committed. It was already dark when he brought 
his ship into action, and laid her along-side the French 
L* Orient One particular only I shall add to the known 
account of the memorable engagement between these 
ships, and this I received from Sir Alexander Ball him- 

T 2 
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self. He had previously made a combustible preparation, 
but which, from the nature of the engagement to be 
expected, he had purposed to reserve for the last emer- 
gency. But just at the time when, from several symp- 
toms, he had every resfion to believe that the enemy 
would soon strike to him, one of the lieutenants, without 
his knowledge, threw in the combustible matter ; and 
this it was that occasioned the tremendous explosion of 
that vessel, which, with the deep silence and interruption 
of the engagement which succeeded to it, has been justly 
deemed the sublimest war incident recorded in history. 
Yet the incident which followed, and which has not, I 
believe, been publicly made known, is scarcely less im- 
pressive, though its sublimity is of a different character. 
At the renewal of the battle. Captain Ball, though his 
ship was then on fire in three different parts, laid her 
along-side a French eighty-four ; and a second longer 
obstinate contest began. The firing on the part of the 
French ship having at length for some time slackened, 
and then altogether ceased, and yet no sign given of sur- 
render, the first lieutenant came to Captain Ball and 
informed him that the hearts of his men were as good 
as ever, but that they were so completely exhausted, that 
they were scarcely capable of lifting an arm. He asked, 
therefore, whether, as the enemy had now ceased firing, the 
men might be permitted to lie down by their guns for a 
short time. After some reflection, Sir Alexander acceded 
to the proposal, taking of course the proper precautions 
to rouse them again at the moment he thought requisite. 
Accordingly, with the exception of himself, his officers, 
and the appointed watch, the ship's crew lay down, each 
in the place to which he was stationed, and slept for 
twenty minutes. They were then roused ; and started 
up, as Sir Alexander expressed it, more like men out of 
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ambush than from sleep, so co-instantaneously did they all 
obey the smnmons I They recommenced their fire, and 
in a few minutes the enemy surrendered ; and it was 
soon after discovered that during that interval, and 
almost immediately after the French ship had first 
ceased firing, the crew had sunk down by their guns, and 
there slept, almost by the side, as it were, of their sleep- 
ing enemy. 
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WhoM powers thed roand him in the oommon strife 

Or tnild oonoemt of ordinary life 

A oonMtant influence, a pecaliar grace ; 

But who if he be called upon to &ce 

Home awful moment, to which heaven has joined 

Groat iMuei, good or bad for human kind, 

Im happy an a lover, is attired 

With Huddcn brightness like a man inspired ; 

And tlirough the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In oalmneM made, and sees what he foresaw. 

Wordsworth.* 

An aoocRsibility to tho sentiments of others on subjects 
of IniporUuico often nccompanies feeble minds, yet it is 
not tho U>KH ft true luitl constituent part of practical great- 
no»n, whtMi it exists wholly IVeo from that passiveness to 
ItupiVKsion which ivndors comisel itself injurious to cer- 
tain olumu^toiis «wul i\x>m tJint weakness of heart which, 
iu tho litonvl sonso of tho \vord, is alwap craving advice. 
Kxoi\ipt \\\m\ all such iiui>orfoctions, say rather in perfect 
hanuotvy with tho o:ccolloncios that preclude tliem, this 
o|H>uui\s.H to tho itvHuxos of 5^xh1 sense and information, 
ftxnu whatever quartor tlvoy might come, equally charac- 
torimnl l*iml Nolsim mid Sir Ak\ximder Rill, though each 
d\*pl«yxHl Jt iu tJ\o wnj' lH>st suitoil to his natural temper. 
Tho fx^nwor wi(J\ easy hand ci^llcotoii, as it [>assed by tdm, 
what<*vx>4r i\>uM add to l\is own storo^ ap[\ro[\riated what 
h^ cvnikl assimilates and loviod subsidies of knowledge 
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from all the accidents of social life and familiar inter- 
course. Even at the jovial board, and in the height of 
imrestrained merriment, a casual suggestion, that flashed 
a new light on his mind, changed the boon companion 
into the hero and the man of genius ; and with the most 
graceful transition he would make his company as serious 
as himself. When the taper of his genius seemed extin- 
guished, it was stm surrounded by an inflammable at- 
mosphere of its own, and rekindled at the first approach 
of light, and not seldom at a distance which made it seem 
to flame up self-revived. In Sir Alexander Ball, the same 
excellence was more an affair of system : and he would 
listen even to weak men, with a patience, which, in so 
careful an economist of time, always demanded my admi- 
ration, and not seldom excited my wonder. It was one 
of his maxims, that a man may suggest what he cannot 
give : adding, that a wild or silly plan had more than once, 
from the vivid sense and distinct perception of its folly, 
occasioned him to see what ought to be done in a new 
light, or with a clearer insight. There is, indeed, a hopeless 
sterility, a mere negation of sense and thought, which, 
suggesting neither difference nor contrast, cannot even 
fiimish hints for recollection. But on the other hand, 
there are minds so whimsically constituted, that they may 
sometimes be profitably interpreted by contraries, a pro- 
cess of which the great Tycho Brahe is said to have 
availed himself in the case of the little lackwit, who used 
to sit and mutter at his feet while he was studying. A 
•mind of this sort we may compare to a magnetic needle, 
the poles of which had been suddenly reversed by a flash 
of lightning, or other more obscure accident of nature. 
It may be safely concluded, that to those .whose judgment 
or information he respected. Sir Alexander Ball did not 
content himself with giving access and attention. No ! 
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he seldom failed of consulting them whenever the subject 
pennitted any disclosure ; and where secrecy was neces- 
Sary. he weU Lew how to acquire their opinion without 
exciting even a conjecture concerning his immediate 
object. 

Yet with all this readiness of attention, and with all 
this zeal in collecting the sentiments of the well-informed, 
never was a man more completely uninfluenced by autho- 
rity than Sir Alexander Ball, never one who sought less 
to tranquillize his own doubts by the mere suffrage and 
coincidence of others. The ablest suggestions had no 
conclusive weight with him, till he had abstracted the 
opinion from its author, till he had reduced it into a part 
of his own mind. The thoughts of others were always 
acceptable, as affording him at least a chance of adding 
to his materials for reflection; but they never directed 
his judgment, much less superseded it. He even made a 
point of guarding against additional confidence in the 
suggestions of his own mind, from finding that a person 
of talents had formed the same conviction, unless the 
person, at the same time, furnished some new argument, 
or had arrived at the same conclusion by a different road. 
On the latter circumstance he set an especial value, and, 
I may almost say, courted the company and conversation 
of those, whose pursuits had least resembled his own, if 
he thought them men of clear and comprehensive facul- 
ties. During the period of our intimacy, scarcely a week 
passed, in which he did not desire me to think on some 
particular subject, and to give him the result in writing. 
Most frequently by the time I had fulfilled his request, he 
would have wiitten down his own thoughts, and then, 
with the true simplicity of a great mind, as free from 
ostentation as it was above jealousy, he would collate the 
>wo papers in my presence, and never expressed more 
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pleasure than in the few instances, in which I had hap- 
pened to light on all the arguments and points of view 
which had occurred to himself, with some additional 
reasons which had escaped him. A single new argument 
delighted him more than the most perfect coincidence, 
unless, as before stated, the train of thought had been 
very different from his own, and yet just and logical. He 
had one quality of mind, which I have heard attributed 
to the late Mr. Fox, that of deriving a keen pleasure from 
clear and powerful reasoning for its own sake, a quality 
in the intellect which is nearly connected with veracity 
and a love of justice in the moral chai'acter.* 

Valuing in others merits which he himself possessed, 
Sir Alexander Ball felt no jealous apprehension of great 
talent. Unlike those vulgar functionaries, whose place is 
too big for them, a truth which they attempt to disguise 
from themselves, and yet feel, he was under no necessity of 
arming himself against the natural superiority of genius 
by factitious contempt and an industrious association of ex- 
travagance and impracticability with every deviation from 
the ordinary routine ; as the geographers in the middle 
ages used to designate, on their meagre maps, the greater 

* It may not be amiss to add, that the pleasure from the perception 
of truth was so weU poised and regulated by the equal or greater 
delight in utility, that his love of real accuracy was accompanied with 
a proportionate dislike of that hollow appearance of it, which may be 
produced by turns of phrase, words placed in balanced antithesis, and 
those epigrammatic points that pass for subtle and luminous distinctions 
with ordinary readers, but are most commonly translatable into mere 
truisms or trivialities, if indeed they contain any meaning at all. 
Having observed in some casual conversation, that though there were 
doubtless masses of matter unorganized, I saw no ground for asserting 
a mass of unorganized matter ; Sir A. B. paused, and then said to me, 
with that frankness of manner which made his very rebukes gratifying, 
"The distinction is just, and, now I understand you, abundantly 
obvious ; but hardly worth the trouble of your inventing a puzzle of 
words to make it appear otherwise." I trust the rebuke was not lost 
on me. 
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parti of the world, as deserts or wildernesses inhabited by 
griffins and chim»rafi. Competent to weigh each system 
or project by its own arguments, he did not need these 
preventive charms and cautionary amulets against delu- 
sion. He endeavoured to make talent instrumental to his 
purposes in whatever shape it appeared, and with what- 
ever imperfections it might be accompanied ; but where- 
ever talent was blended with moral worth, he sought it 
out, loved and cherished it. If it had pleased Providence 
to preserve his life, and to place him on the same course 
on which Nelson ran his race of glory, there are two 
points in which Sir Alexander Ball would most closely 
have resembled his illustrious friend. The first is, that 
in his enterprises and engagements he would have thought 
nothing done, till all had been done that was possible : 

Nil actum reptUanSf si quid superesset agendum. 

The second, that he would have called forth all the talent 
and virtue that existed within his sphere of influence, and 
created a band of heroes, a gradation of officers, strong in 
head and strong in heart, worthy to have been his com- 
panions and his successors in fame and public usefulness. 
Never was greater discernment shown in the selec- 
tion of a fit agent, than when Sir Alexander Ball was 
stationed off the coast of Malta to intercept the supphes 
destined for the French garrison, and to watch the move- 
ments of the French commanders, and those of the in- 
habitants who had been so basely betrayed into their 
power. Encouraged by the well-timed promises of the 
English captain, the Maltese rose through all their casals 
(or country towns) and themselves commenced the work 
of their emancipation, by storming the citadel at Cittti 
Vecchia, the ancient metropolis of Malta, and the central 
height of the island. Without discipline, without a mili- 
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tary leader, and almost without arms, thuse brave peasants 
succeeded, and destroyed the French garrison by throw- 
ing them over the battlements into the trench of the 
citadel. In the course of this blockade, and of the tedious 
siege of Valetta, Sir Alexander Ball displayed all that 
strength of character, that variety and versatility of 
talent, and that sagacity, derived in part from habitual 
circumspection, but which, when the occasion demanded 
it, appeared intuitive and like an instinct ; at the union 
of which, in the same man, one of our oldest naval com- 
manders once told me, " he could never exhaust his won- 
der." The citizens of Valetta were fond of relating their 
astonishment, and that of the French, at Captain BaU's 
ship wintering at anchor out of the reach of the guns, in 
a depth of fathom unexampled, on the assured impracti- 
cabUity of which the garrison had rested their main hope 
of regular supplies. Nor can I forget, or remember with- 
out some portion of my original feeling, the solemn en- 
thusiasm with which a venerable old man, belonging to 
one of the distant casals, showed me the sea coomb, where 
their father Ball, (for so they commonly called him) first 
landed ; and afterwards pointed out the very place, on 
which he first stepped on their island, while the counte- 
nances of his towns-men, who accompanied him, gave 
lively proofs that the old man's enthusiasm was the re- 
presentative of the common feeling. 

There is no reason to suppose, that Sir Alexander Ball 
was at any time chargeable with that weakness so fre- 
quent in Englishmen, and so injurious to our interests 
abroad, of despismg the inhabitants of other comitries, of 
losing all their good qualities in their vices, of making 
no allowance for those vices, from their religious or poli- 
tical impediments, and still more of mistaking for vices a 
mere difference of manners and customs. But if ever he 
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had any of this erroneous feeUng, he completely fireed 
himself from it by living among the Maltese during their 
arduous trials, as long as the French continued masters 
of their capital. He witnessed their virtues, and learned 
to understand in what various shapes and even disguises 
the valuable parts of human nature may exist. In many 
individuals, whose littleness and meanness in the com- 
mon intercourse of life would have stamped them at once 
as contemptible and worthless with ordinary Englishmen, 
he had found such virtues of disinterested patriotism, for- 
titude, and self-denial, as would have done honour to an 
ancient Eoman. 

There exists in England a gentlemanly character, a 
gentlemanly feeling, very different even from that, which 
is the most like it, the character of a well-bom Spaniard, 
and unexampled in the rest of Europe. This feeling pro- 
bably originated in the fortunate circumstance, that the 
titles of our English nobility follow the law of their pro- 
perty, and are inherited by the eldest sons only. From 
this source, under the influences of our constitution and 
of our astonishing trade, it has diffused itself in different 
modifications through the whole country. The uni- 
formity of our dress among all classes above that of 
the day labourer, while it has authorized all classes to 
assume the appearance of gentlemen, has at the same 
time inspired the wish to conform their manners, and 
still more their ordinary actions in social intercourse, to 
their notions of the gentlemanly, the most commonly re- 
ceived attribute of which character is a certain generosity 
in trifles. On the other hand, the encroachments of the 
lower classes on the higher, occasioned and favoured by 
this resemblance in exteriors, by this absence of any cog- 
nizable marks of distinction, have rendered each class 
more reserved and jealous in their general conmiunion. 
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and far more than our climate, or natural temper, have 
caused that haughtiness and reserve in our outward de- 
meanor, which is so generally complained of among 
foreigners. Far be it from me to depreciate the value 
of this gentlemanly feeling: I respect it under all its 
forms and varieties, from the House of Commons to the 
gentlemen in the one shilling gallery. It is always the 
ornament of virtue, and oftentimes a support ; but it is a 
wretched substitute for it. Its worth, as a moral good, 
is by no means in proportion to its value, as a social 
advantage. These observations are not irrelevant; for 
to the want of reflection, that this diflPusion of gentle- 
manly feeling among us is not the growth of our moral 
excellence, but the effect of various accidental advantages 
peculiar to England ; to our not considering that it is 
unreasonable and uncharitable to expect the same con- 
sequences, where the same causes have not existed to 
produce them; and, lastly, to our proneness to regard 
the absence of this character (which, as I have before 
said, does, for the greater part, and, in the common 
apprehension, consist in a certain frankness and gene- 
rosity in the detail of action) as decisive against the sum 
total of personal or national worth ; we must, I am con- 
vinced, attribute a large portion of that conduct, which 
in many instances has lefb the inhabitants of countries 
conquered or appropriated by Great Britain, doubtful 
whether the various solid advantages which they derived 
from our protection and just government were not bought 
dearly by the wounds inflicted on their feelings and pre- 
judices, by the contemptuous and insolent demeanor of 
the English as individuals. The reader who bears this 
remark in mind, will meet, in the course of this narrative, 
more than one passage that will serve as its comment and 
illustration. 
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It was, I know, a general opinion among the English 
in the Mediterranean, that Sir Alexander Ball thought 
too well of the Maltese, and did not share in the enthu- 
siasm of Britons concerning their own superiority. To 
the former part of the charge, I shall only reply at pre- 
sent, that a more venial and almost desirable fault could 
scarcely be attributed to a governor, than that of a strong 
attachment to the people whom he was sent to govern. 
The latter part of the charge is false, if we are to under- 
stand by it, that he did not think his countrymen supe- 
rior on the whole to the other nations of Europe ; but it 
is true, as far as relates to his belief, that the Enghsh 
thought themselves still better than they are ; that they 
dwelt on, and exaggerated their national virtues, and 
weighed them by the opposite vices of foreigners, instead 
of the virtues which those foreigners possessed, and they 
themselves wanted. Above all, as statesmen, we must 
consider qualities by their practical uses. Thus he en- 
tertained no doubt, that the English were superior to 
all others in the kind and the degree of their courage, 
which is marked by far greater enthusiasm than the 
courage of the Germans and northern nations, and by a 
far greater steadiness and self-subsistency than that of 
the French. It is more closely connected with the 
character of the individual. The courage of an English 
army (he used to say) is the sum total of the courage 
which the individual soldiers bring with them to it, 
rather than of that which they derive from it. This 
remark of Sir Alexander's was forcibly recalled to my 
mind when I was at Naples. A Russian and an English 
regiment were drawn up together in the same square : — 
" See," said a Neapolitan to me, who had mistaken me 
for one of his countrymen, " there is but one face in that 
whole regiment, while in that (pointing to the English) 
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** every soldier has a face of his own." On the other 
hand, there are qualities scarcely less requisite to the 
completion of the military character, in which Sir A. did 
not hesitate to think the English inferior to the con- 
tinental nations ; as for instance, both in the power and 
the disposition to endure privations; in the friendly 
temper necessary, when troops of different nations are to 
act in concert ; in obedience to the regulations of their 
commanding oificers, respecting the treatment of the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they are 
marching, as well as in many other points, not imme- 
diately connected with their conduct in the field ; and, 
above all, in sobriety and temperance. During the siege 
of Valetta, especially during the sore distress to which the 
besiegers were for some time exposed from the failure of 
provision. Sir Alexander Ball had an ample opportunity of 
observing and weighing the separate merits and demerits 
of the native and of the English troops ; and surely since 
the publication of Sir John Moore's campaign, there can 
be no just offence taken, though I should say, that 
before the walls of Valetta, as well as in the plains of 
Galicia, an indignant commander might, with too great 
propriety, have addressed the English soldiery in the 
words of an old dramatist — 

Will you still owe yonr virtues to your bellies ? 
A nd only then think nobly when y 'are full I 
Doth fodder keep you honest ? Are you bad 
When out of flesh ? And think you 't an excuse 
Of vile and ignominious actions, that 
Y 'are lean and out of liking ? * 

From the first insurrectionary movement to the final 
departure of the French from the island, though the civil 

* Cartwright, Love's Convert, act i. sc. I. 
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and military powers and the whole of the island, save 
Valetta, were in the hands of the peasantry, not a single 
act of excess can be charged against the Maltese, if we 
except the razing of one house at Citt^ Vecchia belonging 
to a notorious and abandoned traitor, the creature and 
hireling of the French. In no instance did they injure, 
insult, or plunder, auy one of the native nobility, or 
employ even the appearance of force toward them, except 
in the collection of the lead and iron from their houses 
and gardens, in order to supply themselves with bullets : 
and this very appearance was assumed from the generous 
wish to shelter the nobles from the resentment of the 
French, should the patriotic eflTorts of the peasantry 
prove unsuccessful. At the dire command of famine the 
Maltese troops did indeed once force their way to the 
ovens, in which the bread for the British soldiery was 
baked, and were clamorous that an equal division should 
be made. I mention this unpleasant circumstance, 
because it brought into proof the firmness of Sir Alex- 
ander Ball's character, his presence of mind, and gene- 
rous disregard of danger and personal responsibility, 
where the slavery or emancipation, the* misery or the 
happiness, of an innocent and patriotic people were in- 
volved ; and because his conduct in this exigency evinced 
that his general habits of circumspection and deliberation 
were the results of wisdom and complete self-possession, 
and not the easy virtues of a spirit constitutionally 
timorous and hesitating. He was sitting at table with 
the principal British officers, When a certain general 
addressed him in strong and violent terms concerning 
this outrage of the Maltese, reminding him of the neces- 
sity of exerting his commanding influence in the present 
case, or the consequences must be taken. "What," 
replied Sir Alexander Ball, "would you have us do? 
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Would you have us threaten death to men dying with 
famine ? Can you suppose that the hazard of being shot 
will weigh with whole regiments acting under a common 
necessity ? Does not the extremity of hunger take away 
all difference between men and animals? and is it not 
as absurd to appeal to the prudence of a body of men 
starving, as to a herd of famished wolves ? No, general, 
I will not degrade myself or outrage humanity by 
menacing famine with massacre ! More effectual means 
must be taken." With these words he rose and left the 
room, and having first consulted with Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, he determined at his own risk on a step, which 
the extreme necessity warranted, and which the conduct 
of the Neapolitan court amply justified. For this court, 
though terror-stricken by the French, was still actuated 
by hatred to the English and a jealousy of their power in 
the Mediterranean ; and this in so strange and senseless 
a manner, that we must join the extremes of imbecility 
and treachery in the same cabinet, in order to find it 
comprehensible.* Though the very existence of Naples 
and Sicily, as a nation, depended wholly and exclusively 
on British support ; though the royal family owed their 

* It cannot be donbted, that tbe soyereign himself was kept in a state 
of delusion. Both his understanding and his moral principles are far 
better than could reasonably be expected from the infamous mode of his 
education : if indeed the systematic preclusion of all knowledge, and the 
unrestrained indulgence of his passions, adopted by the Spanish court 
for the purposes of preserving him dependent, can be called by the name 
of education. Of the other influencing persons in the Neapolitan go- 
vernment, Mr. Leckie has given us a true and lively account. It will 
be greatly to the advantage of the present narrative, if the reader 
should have previously perused Mr. Leckies pamphlet on the state of 
Sicily : the facts wbicb I shall have occasion to mention hereafter will 
reciprocally confirm and be confirmed by the documents famished in 
that most interesting work ; in which I see but one blemish of import- 
ance, namely, that the author appears too frequently to consider justice 
and true policy as capable of bein^ contradistinguished. 

VOL. n. . • Ts 
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personal safety to the British fleet ; though Hot only their 
dominions and their rank, but the liberty and even the 
lives of Ferdinand and his family, were interwoven with 
our success; yet with an infatuation scarcely credible, 
the most affecting representations of the distress of the 
besiegers, and of the utter insecurity of Sicily if the 
French remained possessors of Malta, were treated with 
neglect ; and urgent remonstrances for the permission of 
importing com from Messina were answered only by 
sanguinary edicts precluding all supply. Sir Alexander 
Ball sent for his first lieutenant, and gave him -orders to 
proceed immediately to the port of Messina, and there to 
seize and bring with him to Malta the ships laden with 
com, of the number of which Sir Alexander had received 
accurate information. These orders were executed with- 
out delay, to the great delight and profit of the ship 
owners and proprietors ; the necessity of raising the siege 
was removed ; and the author of the measure waited in 
calmness for the consequences that might result to him- 
self personally. But not a complaint, not a murmur, 
proceeded from the court of Naples. The sole result was, 
that the governor of Malta became an especial object of 
its hatred, its fear, and its respect. 

The whole of this tedious siege, from its commence- 
ment to the signing of the capitulation, called forth into 
constant activity the rarest and most difficult virtues of a 
commanding mind ; virtues of no show or splendour in 
the vulgar apprehension, yet more infallible characteristics 
of tme greatness than the most unequivocal displays of 
enterprise and active daring. Scarcely a day passed, in 
which Sir Alexander Ball's patience, forbearance, and 
inflexible constancy, were not put to the severest trial. 
He had not only to remove the misunderstandings that 
ai'ose between the Maltese and their allies, to settle the 
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differences among the Maltese themselves, and to organize 
their efforts : he was likewise engaged in the more diffi- 
cult and unthankful task of counteracting the weariness, 
discontent, and despondency, of his own countrymen ; — a 
task, however, which he accomplished by management 
and address, and an alternation of real firmness with 
apparent yielding. During many months he remained 
the only Englishman who did not think the siege hope- 
less, and the object worthless. He often spoke of the 
time in which he resided at the country seat of the grand 
master at St. Antonio, four miles jfrom Yalleta, as 
perhaps the most trying period of his life. For some 
weeks Captain Vivian was his sole English companion, 
of whom, as his partner in anxiety, he always expressed 
himself with affectionate esteem. Sir Alexander Ball's 
presence was absolutely necessary to the Maltese, who, 
accustomed to be governed by him, became incapable of 
acting in concert without his immediate influence. In 
the out-burst of popular emotion, the impulse, which 
produces an insurrection, is for a brief while its sufficient 
pilot; the attraction constitutes the cohesion, and the 
common provocation, supplying an immediate object, 
not only unites, but directs, the multitude. But this 
first impulse had passed away, and Sir Alexander Ball 
was the one individual who possessed the general con- 
fidence. On him they relied with implicit faith: and 
even after they had long enjoyed the blessings of British 
government and protection, it was still remarkable with 
what childlike helplessness they were in the habit of 
applying to him, even in their private concerns. It 
seemed as if they thought him made on purpose to think 
for them all. Yet his situation at St. Antonio was one 
of great peril : and he attributed his preservation to the 
dejection, which had now begun to prey on the spirits 
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of the French garrison, and which rendered them unenter- 
prising and ahnost passive, aided by the dread which 
the nature of the country inspired. For subdivided as it 
was into small fields, scarcely larger than a cottage- 
garden, and each of these little squares of land inclosed 
with substantial stone walls ; these too from the necessity 
of having the fields perfectly level, rising in tiers above 
each other ; the whole of the inhabited part of the island 
was an eflTective fortification for all the purposes of 
annoyance and oflTensive warfare. Sir Alexander Ball 
exerted himself successfully in procuring information 
respecting the state and temper of the garrison, and by 
the assistance of the clergy and the almost universal 
fidelity of the Maltese, contrived that the spies in the pay 
of the French should be in truth his own most con- 
fidential agents. He had already given splendid proofe 
that he could outfight them ; but here, and in his after 
diplomatic intercourse previously to the recommence- 
ment of the war, he likewise outwitted them. He once 
told me with a smile, as we were conversing on the 
practice of laying wagers, that he was sometimes inclined 
to think that the final perseverance in the siege was not 
a little due to several valuable bets of his own, he well 
knowing at the time, and from information which him- 
self alone possessed, that he should certainly lose them. 
Yet this artifice had a considerable effect in suspending 
the impatience of the officers, and in supplying topics for 
dispute and conversation. At length, however, the two 
French frigates, the sailing of which had been the subject 
of these wagers, left the great harbour on the 24th of 
August, 1800, with a part of the gamson ; and one of 
them soon became a prize to the English. Sir Alexander 
Ball related to me the circumstances which occasioned 
the escape of the other ; but I do not recollect them with 
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sufficient accuracy to dare repeat them in this place. On 
the 15th of September following, the capitulation was 
signed, and after a blockade of two years the English 
obtained possession of Valetta, and remained masters of 
the whole island and its dependencies. 

Anxious not to give offence, but more anxious to 
communicate the truth, it is not without pain that I find 
myself under the moral obligation of remonstrating 
against the silence concerning Sir Alexander Ball's 
services or the transfer of them to others. More than 
once has the latter roused my indignation in the reported 
speeches of the House of Commons; and as to the 
former, I need only state that in Rees's Encyclopaedia 
there is an historical article of considerable length under 
the word Malta, in which Sir Alexander's name does not 
once occur ! During a residence of eighteen months in 
that island, I possessed and availed myself of the best 
possible means of information, not only from eye- 
witnesses, but likewise from the principal agents them- 
selves. And I now thus publicly and unequivocally 
assert, that to Sir A. Ball pre-eminently — and if I had 
said, to Sir A. Ball alone, the ordinary use of the word 
under such circumstances would bear me out — ^the 
capture and the preservation of Malta were owing, with 
every blessing that a powerful mind and a wise heart 
could confer on its docile and grateful inhabitants. 
With a similar pain I proceed to avow my sentiments on 
this capitulation, by which Malta was delivered up to 
his Britannic Majesty and his allies, without the 
least mention made of the Maltese. With a warmth 
honourable both to his head and his heart. Sir Alexander 
Ball pleaded, as not less a point of sound policy than of 
plain justice, that the Maltese, by some representative, 
should be made a party in the capitulation, and a joint 
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subscriber in the signature. They had never been the 
slaves or the property of the Knights of St. John, but 
freemen and the true landed proprietors of the country, 
the civil and military government of which, under certain 
restrictions, had been vested in that order ; yet checked 
by the rights and influences of the clergy and the native 
nobility, and by the customs and ancient laws of the 
island. This trust the Knights had, with the blackest 
treason and the most profligate perjury, betrayed and 
abandoned. The right of government of course reverted 
to the landed proprietors and the clergy. Animated by 
a just sense of this right, the Maltese had risen of their 
own accord, had contended for it in defiance of death and 
danger, had fought bravely, and endured patiently. 
Without undervaluing the military assistance afterwards 
fiimished by Great Britain (though how scanty this was 
before the arrival of General Pigot is well known), it 
remained undeniable, that the Maltese had taken the 
greatest share both in the fatigues and in the privations 
consequent on the siege ; and that had not the greatest 
virtues and the most exemplary fidelity been uniformly 
displayed by them, the English troops (they not being 
more numerous than they had been for the greater part 
of the two years) could not possibly have remained before 
the fortifications of Valetta, defended as that city was by 
a French garrison which greatly outnumbered the 
British besiegers. Still less could there have been the 
least hope of ultimate success ; as if any part of the 
Maltese peasantry had been friendly to the French, or 
even indifferent, if they had not all indeed been most 
zealous and persevering in their hostility towards them, 
it would have been impracticable so to blockade that 
island as to have precluded the arrival of supplies. If 
the siege had proved unsuccessful, the Maltese were well 
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aware that they should be exposed to all the horrors 
which revenge and wounded pride could dictate to an 
unprincipled, rapacious, and sanguinary soldiery; and 
now that success had crowned their efforts, was this to be 
their reward, that their own allies were to bargain for 
them with the French as for a herd of slaves, whom the 
Prench had before purchased from a former proprietor ? 
If it be urged, reasoned Sir A. B., that there is no 
established government in Malta, is it not equally true 
that through the whole population of the island there is 
not a single, dissentient; — and thus that the chief incon- 
venience, which an established authority is to obviate, is 
virtually removed by the admitted fact of their unanimity ? 
And have they not a bishop and a dignified clergy, their 
judges and municipal magistrates, who were at all times 
sharers in the power of the government, and now, sup- 
ported by the unanimous suffrage of the inhabitants, have 
a rightful claim to be considered as its representatives ? 
Will it not be offcener said than answered, that the main 
difference between French and English injustice rests in 
this point alone, that the French seized on the Maltese 
without any previous pretences of friendship, while the 
English procured possession of the island by means of 
their friendly promises, and by the co-operation of the 
natives afforded in confident reliance on these promises ? 
The impolicy of refusing the signature on the part of the 
Maltese was equally evident; since such refusal could 
answer no one purpose but that of alienating their 
affections by a wanton insult to their feelings. For the 
Maltese were not only ready but desirous and eager to 
place themselves at the same time under British pro- 
tection, to take the oaths of loyalty as subjects of the 
British crown, and to acknowledge their island to belong 
to it. These representations, however, were overruled : 
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and I dare affinn, from my own experience in the 
Mediterranean, that our conduct in this instance aggra- 
vated the impression which had been made at Corsica, 
Minorca, and elsewhere, and was often referred to by men 
of reflection in Sicily, who have more than once said to 
me, " a connection with Great Britain, with the conse- 
quent extension and security of our commerce, are 
indeed great blessings : but who can rely on their per- 
manence ; or that we shall not be made to pay bitterly 
for our zeal as partizans of England, whenever it shall 
suit its plans to deliver us back to our old oppressors ?" 
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The way of ancient ordinance, thougli it winds, 

Is yet no devions way. Straight forward goes 

The Iightning*s path ; and straight the fearful path 

Of the cannon- ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 

My son ! the road, the human being travels, 

That, on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 

The river's course, the valley's playful windings, 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 

Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 

There exists 

A higher than the warrior's excellence. 

Wallenstbin.* 

Captain Ball's services in Malta were honoured with 
his sovereign's approbation, transmitted in a letter from 
the secretary Dundas, and with a baronetcy. A thousand 
pounds t were at the same time directed to be paid him 

* Part I. act i. sc. 4. — Ed, 

+ 1 scarce know whether it be worth mentioning, that this snm 
remained nndemanded till the spring of the year 1805 : at which time, 
during an examination of the treasury accounts, I observed the circum- 
stance and noticed it to the governor, who had suffered it to escape 
altogether from his memory, for the latter years at least. The value 
attached to the present by the receiver, must have depended on his 
construction of its purpose and meaning ; for, in a pecuniary point of 
view, the sum was not a moiety of what Sir Alexander had expended 
from his private fortune during the blockade. His immediate appoint- 
ment to the government of the island, so earnestly prayed for by the 
Maltese, would doubtless have furnished a less questionable proof that 
his services were as highly estimated by the ministry as they were gra- 
ciously accepted by his sovereign. But this was withholden as long as 
it remained possible to doubt, whether great talents, joined to local 
experience, and the confidence and affection of the inhabitants, might 
not be dispensed with in the person entrusted with that government. 
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from the Maltese treasmy. The best and most appro- 
priate addition to the applause of his king and his 
country, Sir Alexander Ball found in the feelings and 
faithftd affection of the Maltese. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested in reverential gestures and shouts of triumph 
whenever their friend and deliverer appeared in public, 
was the utterance of a deep feeling, and in nowise the 
mere ebullition of animal sensibility ; which is not indeed 
a part of the Maltese character. The truth of this obser- 
vation will not be doubted by any person, who has 
witnessed the religious processions in honour of the 
favourite saints, both at Valetta and at Messina or 
Palermo, and who must have been struck with the con- 
trast between the apparent apathy, or at least the perfect 
sobriety, of the Maltese, and the fanatical agitations of 
the Sicilian populace. Among the latter each man's soul 
seems hardly containable in his body, like a prisoner, 
whose jail is on fire, flying madly from one barred outlet 
to another ; while the former might suggest the suspicion, 
that their bodies were on the point of sinking into the 
same slumber with their understandings. But their 
political deliverance was a thing that came home to their 
hearts, and intertwined itself with their most impassioned 
recollections, personal and patriotic. To Sir Alexander 
Ball exclusively the Maltese themselves attributed their 
emancipation : on him too they rested their hopes of the 
future. Whenever he appeared in Valetta, the passengers 
on each side, through the whole length of the street 
stopped, and remained uncovered till he had passed : the 
very clamours of the market-place were hushed at his 
entrance, and then exchanged for shouts of joy and 

Crimen ingrati animi quod magnis ingeniis havd raro ohjicitur 
8cepiu8 nil cUiud est quam perspicada qucedam in causam beneficH 
coUcUi, 
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"Vrelcome. Even after the lapse of years he never appeared 
in any one of their casals,* which did not lie in the 
direct road between Valetta and St. Antonio, his summer 
residence, but the women and children, with such of the 
men who were not at labour in their fields, fell into 
ranks, and followed, or preceded him, smging the Maltese 
song which had been made in his honour, and which was 
scarcely less familiar to the inhabitants of Malta and 
Gozo, than God save the King to Britons. When he 
went to the gate throiigh the city, the young men refrained 
talking; and the aged arose and stood up. When the ear 
heard, then it blessed him; and when the eye saw him, it 
gave witness to him; because he delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and those that had none to help 
them. The blessing of them that were ready to perish cams 
upon him; and he caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 
These feelings were afterwards amply justified by his 
admmistration of the government ; and the very excesses 
of their gratitude on thek first deliverance proved, in the 
end, only to be acknowledgments antedated. For some 
time after the departure of the French, the distress was 
so general and so severe, that a large portion of the 
lower classes became mendicants, and one of the greatest 
thoroughfares of Valetta still retains the name of the 
" Nix Mangiare Stairs,'' fi'om the crowd who used there 
to assail the ears of the passengers with the cries of " nix 
mangiare,'' or "nothing to eat," the former word nix 
being the low German pronunciation of 7^^cAfe, nothing. 

* It was the goyernor's custom to visit every casal thronghont the 
island once, if not twicci in the conrse of each summer ; and during my 
residence there, I had the honour of being his constant, and most often 
his only companion in these rides ; to which I owe some of the happiest 
and most instructive hours of my life. In the poorest house of the 
most distant casal two rude paintings were sure to be found : a picture 
of the Virgin and Child ; and a portrait of Sir Alexander Ball. 
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By what means it was introduced into Malta, I know 
not ; but it became the common vehicle both of solici- 
tation and refusal, the Maltese thinking it an English 
word, and the English supposing it to be Maltese. I 
often felt it as a pleasing remembrancer of the evil day 
gone by, when a tribe of little children, quite naked, as 
is the custom of that climate, and each with a pair of 
gold ear-rings in its ears, and all fat and beautifully pro- 
portioned, would suddenly leave their play, and, looking 
round to see that their parents were not in sight, change 
their shouts of merriment for " nix mangiare ! " awkwardly 
imitating the plaintive tones of mendicancy; while the 
white teeth in their little swarthy faces gave a splendour 
to the happy and confessing laugh, with which they 
received the good-humoured rebuke or refusal, and ran 
back to their former sport. 

In the interim between the capitulation of the French 
garrison and Sir Alexander Ball's appointment as his 
Majesty's civil commissioner for Malta, his zeal for the 
Maltese was neither suspended, nor unproductive of im- 
portant benefits. He was enabled to remove many pre- 
judices and misunderstandings ; and to persons of no 
inconsiderable influence gave juster notions of the true 
importance of the island to Great Britain. He displayed 
the magnitude of the trade of the Mediterranean in its 
existing state ; showed the immense extent to which it 
might be carried, and the hollowness of the opinion, that 
this trade was attached to the south of France by any 
natural or indissoluble bond of connection. I have some 
reason likewise for believing, that his wise and patriotic 
representations prevented Malta from being made the 
seat of, and pretext for, a numerous civil establishment, 
in hapless imitation of Corsica, Ceylon, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. It was at least generally rumoured, that it 
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had been in the contemplation of the ministry to appoint 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie as governor, with a salary of 
10,000/. a year, and to reside in England, while one of 
his countrymen was to be the lieutenant-governor, at 
5,000Z. a year; to which were to be added a long et 
cetera of other offices and places of proportional emolu- 
ment. This threatened appendix to the state calendar 
may have existed only in the imaginations of the re- 
porters, yet inspired some uneasy apprehensions in the 
minds of many well-wishers to the Maltese, who knew 
that — ^for a foreign settlement at least, and one too 
possessing in all the ranks and functions of society an 
ample population of its own — such a stately and wide- 
branching tree of patronage, though delightful to the 
individuals who are to pluck its golden apples, sheds, 
like the manchineel, unwholesome and corrosive dews on 
the multitude who are to rest beneath its shade. It need 
not, however, be doubted, that Sir Alexander Ball would 
exert himself to preclude any such intention, by stating 
and evincing the extreme impolicy and injustice of the 
plan, as well as its utter inutility, in the case of Malta. 
With the exception of the governor and of the public 
secretary, both of whom undoubtedly should be natives of 
Great Britain, and appointed by the British government, 
there was no civil office that could be of the remotest 
advantage to the island which was not already filled by 
the natives, and the functions of which none could per- 
form so well as they. The number of inhabitants (he 
would state) was prodigious compared with the extent of 
the island, though from the fear of the Moors one-fourth 
of its surface remained unpeopled and uncultivated. To 
deprive, therefore, the middle and lower classes of such 
places as they had been accustomed to hold, would be 
cruel ; while the places holden by the nobility were, for 
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the greater part, such as none but natives could perform 
the duties of. By any innovation we should affront the 
higher classes and alienate the aflPection of all, not only 
without any imaginable advantage but with the certainty 
of great loss. Were Englishmen to be employed, the 
salaries must be increased four-fold, and would yet be 
scarcely worth acceptance; and in higher offices, such 
as those of the civil and criminal judges, the salaries 
must be augmented more than ten-fold. For, greatly to 
the credit of their patriotism and moral character, the 
Maltese gentry sought these places as honourable distinc- 
tions, which endeared them to their fellow-countrymen, 
and at the same time rendered the yoke of the order 
somewhat less grievous and galling. With the exception 
of the Maltese secretary, whose situation was one of 
incessant labour, and who at the same time performed 
the duties of law counsellor to the government, the 
highest salaries scarcely exceeded lOOZ. a year, and were 
barely sufficient to defray the increased expenses of the 
functionaries for an additional equipage, or one of more 
imposing appearance. Besides, it was of importance 
that the person placed at the head of that government 
should be looked up to by the natives, g^d possess the 
means of distinguishing and rewarding those who had 
been most faithful and zealous in their attachment to 
Great Britain, and hostile to their former tyrants. The 
number of the employments to be conferred would give 
considerable influence to his Majesty's civil representa- 
tive, while the trifling amount of the emolument attached 
to each precluded all temptation of abusing it. 

Sir Alexander Ball would likewise, it is probable, urge, 
that the commercial advantages of Malta, which were 
most intelligible to the English public, and best fitted to 
render our retention of the island popular, must neces- 
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sarily be of very slow growth, though finally they would 
become great, and of an extent not to be calculated. For 
this reason, therefore, it was highly desirable, that the 
possession should be, and appear to be, at least .inexpen- 
sive. After the British Government had made one ad- 
vance for a stock of com sufficient to place the island a 
year before hand, the sum total drawn from Great Britain 
need not exceed 25, or at most 30,000?. annually; ex- 
cluding of course the expenditure connected with our 
own military and navy, and the repair of the fortifica- 
tions, which latter expense ought to be much less than 
at Gibraltar, from the multitude and low wages of the 
labourers in Malta, and from the softness and admirable 
quality of the stone. Indeed much more might safely be 
promised on the assumption that a wise and generous 
system of policy would be adopted and persevered in. 
The monopoly of the Maltese corn-trade by the govern- 
ment formed an exception to a general rule, and by a 
strange, yet vahd, anomaly in the operations of political 
economy, was not more necessary than advantageous to 
the inhabitants. The chief reason is, that the produce of 
the island itself barely suffices for one-fourth of its inha- 
bitants, although fruits and vegetables form so large a 
part of their nourishment. Meantime the harbours of 
Malta, and its equi-distance from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, gave it a vast and unnatural importance in the 
present relations of the great European powers, and im- 
posed on its government, whether native or dependent, 
the necessity of considering the whole island as a single 
garrison, the provisioning of which could not be trusted 
to the casualties of ordinary commerce. What is actually 
necessary is seldom injurious. Thus in Malta bread is 
better and cheaper on an average than in Italy or the 
coast of Barbary : while a similar interference with the 
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corn-trade in Sicily impoverishes the inhabitants and 
keeps the agriculture in a state of barbarism. But the 
point in question is the expense to Great Britain. Whe- 
ther the. monopoly be good or evil in itself, it remains 
true, that in this estabhshed usage, and in the gradual 
inclosure of the uncultivated district, such resources 
exist as without the least oppression might render the 
civil government in Valetta independent of the Treasury 
at home, finally taking upon itself even the repair of the 
fortifications, and thus realize one instance of an import- 
ant possession that costs the country nothing. 

But now the time arrived, which threatened to frus- 
trate the patriotism of the Maltese themselves and all the 
zealous eflPorts of their disinterested friend. Soon after 
the war had for the first time become indisputably just 
and necessary, the people at large, and a majority of in- 
dependent senators, incapable, as it might seem, of trans- 
lating their fanatical anti- Jacobinism into a well-grounded, 
yet equally impassioned, anti-Gallicanism, grew impatient 
for peace, or rather for a name, under which the most 
terrific of all wars would be incessantly waged agarast us. 
Our conduct was not much wiser than that of the weary 
traveller, who having proceeded half way on his journey, 
procured a short rest for himself by getting up behind a 
chaise which was going the contrary road. In the strange 
treaty of Amiens, in which we neither recognized our 
former relations with France, nor with the other Euro- 
pean powers, nor formed any new ones, the compromise 
concerning Malta formed the prominent feature : and its 
nominal re-delivery to the Order of St. John was autho- 
rized in the minds of the people by Lord Nelson's opinion 
of its worthlessness to Great Britain in a poHtical or naval 
view. It is a melancholy fact, and one that must often 
sadden a reflective and philanthropic mind, how httle 
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moral considerations weigh even with the noblest nations, 
how vain are the strongest appeals to justice, hnmanity, 
and national honour, unless when the public mind is 
under the immediate influence of the cheerftd or vehe- 
ment passions, indignation or avaricious hope. In the 
whole class of human infirmities there is none, that makes 
such loud appeals to prudence, and yet so frequently out- 
rages its plainest dictates, as the spirit of fear. The 
worst cause conducted in hope is an overmatch for the 
noblest managed by despondence : in both cases an un- 
natural conjunction that recalls the old fable of Love and 
Death, taking each the arrows of the other by mistake. 
When islands that had courted British protection in re- 
liance upon British honour, are with their inhabitants 
and proprietors abandoned to the resentment which we 
had tempted them to provoke, what wonder, if the opinion 
becomes general, that alike to England as to France, the 
fates and fortunes of other nations are but the counters, 
with which the bloody game of war is played : and that 
notwithstanding the great and acknowledged difference 
between the two governments during possession, yet the 
protection of France is more desirable because it is more 
likely to endure ? for what the French take, they keep. 
Often both in Sicily and Malta have I heard the case of 
Minorca referred to, where a considerable portion of the 
most respectable gentry and merchants (no provision 
having been made for their protection on the re-delivery 
of that island to Spain) expiated in dungeons the warmth 
and forwardness of their predilection for Great Britain. 

It has been by some persons imagined that Lord Nelson 
was considerably influenced, in his public declaration con- 
cerning the value of Malta, by ministerial flattery, and 
his own sense of the great serviceableness of that opinion 
to the persons in office. This supposition is, however^ 

TOL. n. X 
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wholly false and groundless. His lordship's opinion was 
indeed greatly shaken afterwards, if not changed ; but at 
that time he spoke in strictest correspondence with his 
existing convictions. He said no more than he had often 
previously declared to his private friends: it was the 
point on which, after some amicable controversy, his 
lordship and Sir Alexander Ball had " agreed to differ." 
Though the opinion itself may have lost the greatest part 
of its interest, and except for the historian is, as it were, 
superannuated ; yet the grounds and causes of it, as far 
as they arose out of Lord Nelson's particular character, 
and may perhaps tend to re-enHven our recollection of a 
hero so deeply and justly beloved, will for ever possess an 
interest of their own. In an essay, too, which purports 
to be no more than a series of sketches and fragments, 
the reader, it is hoped, will readily excuse an occasional 
digression, and a more desultory style of narration than 
could be tolerated in a work of regular biography. 

Lord Nelson was an admiral every inch of him. He 
looked at every thing, not merely in its possible relations 
to the naval service in general, but in its immediate 
bearings on his own squadron ; to his ofl&cers, his men, 
to the particular ships themselves, his affections were as 
strong and ardent as those of a lover. Hence though 
his tamper was constitutionally irritable and uneven, yet 
never was a commander so enthusiastically loved by men 
of all ranks from the captain of the fleet to the youngest 
ship-boy. Hence too the unexampled harmony which 
reigned in his fleet year after year, under circumstances 
that might well have undermined the patience of the best 
balanced dispositions, much more of men with the im- 
petuous character of British sailors. Year after year, the 
same dull duties of a wearisome blockade and of doubtful 
policy ; little if any opportunity of making prizes ; and 
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the few prizes, which accident might throw in the way, 
of little or no value ; and when at last the occasion pre- 
sented itself which would have compensated for all, then 
a disappointment as sudden and unexpected as it was 
unjust and cruel, and the cup dashed from their lips ! — 
Add to these trials the sense of enterprises checked by 
feebleness and timidity elsewhere, not omitting the tire- 
someness of the Mediterranean sea, sky, and climate ; and 
the un jarring and cheerful spirit of affectionate brother- 
hood, which linked together the hearts of that whole 
squadron, will appear not less wonderful to us than ad- 
Bairable and affecting. When the resolution was taken 
of commencing hostilities against Spain, before any intel- 
ligence was sent to Lord Nelson, another admiral, with 
two or three ships of the line, was sent into the Mediter- 
ranean, and stationed before Cadiz, for the express pur- 
pose of intercepting the Spanish prizes. The admiral 
despatched on this lucrative service gave no information 
to Lord Nelson of his arrival in the same sea, and five 
weeks elapsed before his lordship became acquainted with 
the circumstance. The prizes thus taken were immense. 
A month or two sufficed to enrich the commander and 
officers of this small and highly-favoured squadron : while 
to Nelson and his fleet the sense of having done their 
duty, and the consciousness of the glorious services which 
they had performed were considered, it must be presumed, 
as an abundant remuneration for all their toils and long- 
suffering ! It was indeed an unexampled circumstance, 
that a small squadron should be sent to the station which 
had been long occupied by a large fleets coromanded by 
the darling of the navy, and the glory of the British em- 
pire, to the station where this fleet had for years been 
wearing away in the most barren, repulsive, and spirit- 
trying service, in which the navy can be employed ; and 
* x2 
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that this minor squadron should be sent independently 
of, and without any communication with, the commander 
of the former fleet, for the express and solitary purpose of 
stepping between it and the Spanish prizes, and as soon 
as this short and pleasant service was performed, of bring- 
ing home the unshared booty with all possible caution 
and despatch. The substantial advantages of naval ser- 
vice were perhaps deemed of too gross a nature for men 
already rewarded with the grateful affections of their 
own country-men, and the admiration of the whole world. 
They were to be awarded, therefore, on a principle of 
compensation to a commander less rich in fame, and 
whose laurels, though not scanty, were not yet sufficiently 
luxuriant to hide the golden crown which is the appro- 
priate ornament of victory in the bloodless war of com- 
mercial capture. Of all the wounds which were ever in- 
flicted on Nelson's feelings (and there were not a few), 
this was the deepest — this rankled most. " I had thought," 
(said the gaUant man, in a letter written in the first sense 
of the affront) " I fancied — ^but nay, it must have been 
a dream, an idle dream — ^yet I confess it, I did fancy, 
that I had done my country service ; and thus they use 
me. It was not enough to have robbed me once before 
of my West-India harvest ; now they have taken away 
the Spanish ; and under what circumstances, and wiii 
what pointed aggravations! Yet, if I know my own 
thoughts, it is not for myself, or on my own account 
chiefly, that I feel the sting and the disappoinianent. 
No! it is for my brave officers; for my noble-minded 
friends and comrades — such a gallant set of fellows ! such 
a band of brothers ! My heart swells at the thought of 

them ! " 

This strong attachment of the heroic admiral to his 
fleet, faithfully repaid by an equal attachment on their 
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part to their admiral, had no little influence in attuning 
their hearts to each other ; and when he died it seemed 
as if no man was a stranger to another : for all were 
made axjquaintances by the rights of a common anguish. 
In the fleet itself, many a private quarrel was forgotten, 
no more to be remembered ; many, who had been alien- 
ated, became once more good friends ; yea, many a one 
was reconciled to his very enemy, and loved, and (as it 
were) thanked him, for the bitterness of his grief, as 
if it had been an act of consolation to himself in an 
intercourse of private sympathy. The tidings arrived 
at Naples on the day that I returned to that city from 
Calabria : and never can I forget the sorrow and con- 
sternation that lay on every countenance. Even to this 
day there are times when I seem to see, as in a vision, 
separate groups and individual faces of the picture. 
Numbers stopped and shook hands with me, because 
they had seen the tears on my cheek, and conjectured 
that I was an Englishman ; and several, as they held my 
hand, burst themselves into tears. And though it may 
excite a smile, yet it pleased and affected me, as a proof 
of the goodness of the human heart struggling to exer- 
cise its kindness in spite of prejudices the most obstinate, 
and eager to carry on its love and honour into the life 
beyond life, that it was whispered about Naples that 
Lord Nelson had become a good Catholic before his 
death. The absurdity of the fiction is a sort of measure- 
ment of the fond and affectionate esteem which had 
ripened the pious wish of some kind individual, through 
aU the gradations of possibility and probability, into a 
confident assertion believed and aflfirmed by hundreds. 
The feelings of Great Britain on this awful event have 
been described well and worthily by a living poet, who 
has happily blended the passion and wild transitions 
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of lyric song with the swell and solemnity of epic nar- 
ration : 

^— Thou art falPD ; fall'ii, in the lap 

Of victory. To thy country thou cam'st back. 

Thou, conqueror, to triumphal Albion cam'st 

A corse ! I saw before thy hearse pass on 

The comrades of thy perils and renown. 

The frequent tear upon their dauntless breasts 

FelL I beheld the pomp thick gathered round 

The trophied car that bore thy grac'd remains 

Thro' arm'd ranks, and a nation gazing on. 

Bright glowM the sun and not a cloud distain'd 

Heayen*s arch of gold, but all was gloom beneath. 

A holy and unutterable pang 

Thrill'd on the soul. Awe and mute anguish fell 

On all. — Yet high the public bosom thrubb'd 

With triumph. And if one, 'mid that vast pomp. 

If but the Yoice of one had shouted forth 

The name of Nelson, — thou hadst passM along. 

Thou in thy hearse to burial pass'd, as oft 

Before the van of battle, proudly rode 

Thy prow, down Britain's line, shout after sHout 

Bending the air with triumph, ere thy hand 

Had lanc'd the bolt of victory.* 

I introduced this digression with an apology, yet have 
extended it so much further than I had designed, that I 
must once more request my reader to excuse me. It was 
to be expected (I have said) that Lord Nelson would 
appreciate the isle of Malta from its relations to the 
British fleet on the Mediterranean station. It was the 
fashion of the day to style Egypt the key of India, and 
Malta the key of Egypt. Nelson saw the hoUowness of 
this metaphor : or if he only doubted its applicability in 
the former instance, he was sure that it was false in the 
latter. Egypt might or might not be the key of India ; 
but Malta was certainly not the key of Egypt. It was 
not intended to keep constantly two distinct fleets in that 
sea ; and the largest naval force at Malta would not 

♦ Sotheby's Saul.*— -^ci. 
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supersede the necessity of a squadron off Toulon. Malta 
does not lie in the direct course from Toulon to Alexan- 
dria : and from the nature of the winds (one time taken 
with another) the comparative length of the voyage to the 
latter port will be found far less than a view of the map 
would suggest, and in truth of little practical importance. 
If it were the object of the French fleet to avoid Malta in 
its passage to Egypt, the port-admiral of Valetta would 
in all probability receive his first intelligence of its course 
from Minorca or the squadron off Toulon, iustead of com- 
municating it. In what regarded the re-fitting and 
provisioniQg of the fleet, either on ordinary or extra- 
ordinary occasions, Malta was as inconvenient as Minorca 
was advantageous, not only from its distance (which yet 
was suflScient to render it almost useless in cases of the 
most pressing necessity, as after a severe action or 
injuries of tempest) but likewise from the extreme 
difficulty, if not impracticability, of leaving the harbour 
of Valetta with a N.W. wind, which often lasts for weeks 
together. In aU these points his lordship's observations 
were perfectly just ; and it must be conceded by all. per- 
sons acquainted with the situation and circumstances of 
Malta, that its importance, as a British possession, if not 
exaggerated on the whole, was unduly magnified in 
several important particulars. Thus Lord Minto, in a 
speech delivered at a county meeting and afterwards 
published, affirmed, that upon the supposition (which no 
one could consider as unlikely to take place) that the 
court of Naples should be compelled to act under the 
influence of France, and that the Barbary powers were 
unfriendly to us, either in consequence of French intrigues 
or from their own caprice and insolence, there would not 
be a single port, harbour, bay, creek, or road-stead in the 
whole Mediterranean, from which our men of war could 
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obtain a single ox or a hogshead of jfresh water, — unless 
Great Britain retained possession of Malta. The noble 
speaker seems not to have been aware, that under the 
circumstances supposed by him, Odessa too being closed 
against us by a Kussian war, the island of Malta itself 
would be no better than a vast almshouse of 75,000 per- 
sons, exclusively of the British soldiers, all of whom must 
be regularly supplied with com and salt meat fix>m Great 
Britain or Ireland. The population of Malta and Goio 
exceeds 100,000 ; while the food of all kinds produced on 
the two islands would barely suffice for one-fourth of that 
number. The deficiency is supplied by the growth and 
spinning of cotton, for which com coidd not be substi- 
tuted from the nature of the soil, or were it attempted, 
would produce but a small proportion of the quantity 
which the cotton raised on the same fields and spun* 
into thread, enables the Maltese to purchase ; — not to 
mention that the substitution of grain for cotton would 
leave half of the inhabitants without employment. As to 
live stock, it is quite out of the question, if we except the 
pigs ^and goats, which perform the office of scavengers in 
the streets of Yaletta and the towns on the other side of 
the Porto Grande. 

Against these latter arguments Sir A. Ball placed the 
following considerations. It had been long his convic- 

* The Maltese cotton is naturaUy of a deep buff, or dusky orange 
colour, and, by the lAwa of the island, must be spun before it can be 
exported. I have heard it asserted by persons apparently weU informed 
on the subject, thab the raw material would fetch as high a price as the 
thread, weight for weight ; the thread from its coarseness being appli- 
cable to few purposes. It is manufactured likewise for the use of the 
natives themselves into a coarse nankin, which never loses its colour by 
washing and is durable beyond any clothing I have ever known or heard 
of. The cotton seed is used as a food for the cattle that are not inome' 
diately wanted for the market : it is very nutritious, but changes the 
fat of the animal into a kind of suet, congealing quickly, and of an 
adhesive substance. 
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tion, that the Mediterranean squadron should be supplied 
by regular store-ships, the sole business of which should 
be that of carriers for the fleet. This he recommended 
as by far the most economic plan, in the first instance. 
Secondly, beyond any other it would secure a system and 
regularity in the arrival of supplies. And, lastly, it would 
conduce to the discipline of the navy, and prevent both 
ships and officers from being out of the way on any 
sudden emergence. If this system were introduced, the 
objections to Malta, from its great distance, and the like, 
would have little force. On the other hand, the objec- 
tions to Minorca he deemed irremovable. The same dis- 
advantages which attended the getting out of the harbour 
of Yaletta, applied to vessels getting into Port Mahon ; 
but while fifteen hundred or two thousand British troops 
might be safely entrusted with the preservation of Malta, 
the troops for the defence of Minorca must ever be in pro- 
portion to those which the enemy may be supposed likely 
to send against it. It is so little favoured by nature or 
by art, that the possessors stand merely on the level with 
the invaders. Gc^teris paribus^ if there were 12,000 of the 
enemy landed, there must be an equal number to repel 
them ; nor could the garrison, or any part of it be spared 
for any sudden emergence without risk of losing the 
island. Previously to the battle of Marengo, the most 
earnest representations were made to the governor and 
commander at Minorca by the British admiral, who offered 
to take on himself the whole responsibility of the mea- 
sure, if he would permit the troops at Mmorca to join our 
allies. The governor felt himself compelled to refiise his 
assent. Doubtless, he acted wisely, for responsibility is 
not transferable. The fact is introduced in proof of the 
defenceless state of Minorca, and its constant liability to 
attack. If the Austrian army had stood in the same 
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relation to eight or nine thousand British soldiers at 
Malta, a single regiment would have precluded all alanns, 
as to the island itself, and the remainder have perhaps 
changed the destiny of Europe. What might not, almost I 
would say, what must not eight thousand Britons have ac- 
complished at the battle of Marengo, nicely poised as the 
fortunes of the two armies are now known to have been? 
Minorca too is alone useful or desirable during a war, and 
on the supposition of a fleet off Toulon. The advantages 
of Malta are permanent and national. As a second Gibral- 
tar, it must tend to secure Gibraltar itself ; for if by the 
loss of that one place we could be excluded from the Me- 
diterranean, it is difficult to say what sacrifices of blood 
and treasure the enemy would deem too high a price for 
its conquest. Whatever Malta may or may not be re- 
specting Egypt, its high importance to the independence 
of Sicily cannot be doubted, or its advantages, as a central 
station, for any portion of our disposable force. Neither 
is the influence which it wiU enable us to exert on the 
Barbary powers to be wholly neglected. I shall only add, 
that during the plague at Gibraltar, Lord Nelson himself 
acknowledged that he began to see the possession of 
Malta in a different light. 

Sir Alexander Ball looked forward to future contin- 
gencies as likely to increase the value of Malta to Great 
Britain. He foresaw that the whole of Italy would become 
a French province, and he knew that the French govern- 
ment had been long intriguing on the coast of Barbary. 
The Dey of Algiers was believed to have accumulated a 
treasure of fifteen millions sterling, and Buonaparte had 
actually duped him into a treaty, by which the French 
were to be permitted to erect a fort on the very spot 
where the ancient Hippo stood, the choice between which 
and the Hellespont as the site of New Rome is said to 
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have perplexed the judgment of Constantine. To this he 
added an additional point of connection with Kussia, by 
means of Odessa, and on the supposition of a war in the 
Baltic, a still more interesting relation to Turkey, and 
the Morea, and the Greek islands. — It had been re- 
peatedly signified to the British government, that from 
the Morea and the countries adjacent, a considerable 
supply of ship timber and naval stores might be obtained, 
such as would at least greatly lessen the pressure of a 
Kussian war. The agents of France were in full activity 
in the Morea and the Greek islands, the possession of 
which by that government would augment the naval re- 
sources of the French to a degree of which few are aware, 
who have not made the present state of commerce of the 
Greeks an object of particular attention. In short, if the 
possession of Malta were advantageous to England solely 
as a convenient watch-tower, as a centre of intelligence, 
its importance would be undeniable. 

Although these suggestions did not prevent the sign- 
ing away of Malta at the peace of Amiens, they doubtless 
were not without effect, when the ambition of Buona- 
parte had given a fall and final answer to the grand 
question : can we remain in peace with France ? I have 
likewise reason to believe that Sir Alexander Ball baffled 
by exposure an insidious proposal of the French govern- 
ment, during the negotiations that preceded the recom- 
mencement of the war — that the fortifications of Malta 
should be entirely dismantle^ and the island left to its 
inhabitants. Without dwelling on the obvious inhu- 
manity and flagitious injustice of exposing the Maltese 
to certain pillage and slavery from their old and inve- 
terate enemies, the Moors, he showed that the plan would 
promote the interests of Buonaparte even more than his 
actual possession of the island, which France had no 
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possible interest in desiring, except as the means of keep- 
ing it out of the hands of Great Britain. 

But Sir Alexander BaU is no more. I still cling to the 
hope that I may yet be enabled to record his good deeds 
more fally and regularly ; that then, with a sense of com- 
fort not without a subdued exultation, I may raise heaven- 
ward from his honoured tomb the glistening eye of a 
humble but ever grateful friend. 
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A. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE FRIEND (EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER 

TO A CORRESPONDENT). 

It is not unknown to yon, that I have employed ahnost 
the whole of my life in acquiring, or endeavouring to 
acquire, useful knowlege by study, reflection, observation, 
and by cultivating the society of my superiors in intellect, 
both at home and in foreign countries. You know, too, 
that at different periods of my life I have not only planned, 
but collected the materials for, many works on various and 
important subjects ; so many indeed, that the number of 
my unrealized schemes and the mass of my miscellaneous 
fragments have often furnished my friends with a subject 
of raillery, and sometimes of regret and reproof. Waiving 
the mention of all private and accidental hindrances, I am 
inclined to believe that this want of perseverance has been 
produced in the main by an over activity of thought, 
modified by a constitutional indolence, which made it more 
pleasant to me to continue acquiring, than to reduce what 
I had acquired to a regular form. Add, too, that almost 
daily throwing ofif my notices or reflections in desultory 
fragments, I was still tempted onward by an increasing 
sense of the imperfection of my knowledge, and by the con- 
viction that, in order fiilly to comprehend and develop any 
one subject, it was necessary that I should make myself 
master of some other, which again as regularly involved a 
third, and so on with an ever-widening horizon. Tet one 
habit, formed during long absences from those with whom 
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I could converse with full sympathy, has been of advantage 
to me, — that of daily noting down in my memorandum 
or common-place books both incidents and observations ; — 
whatever had occurred to me from without, and all the flux 
and reflux of my mind within itself. The number of these 
notices and their tendency, miscellaneous as they were, to 
one common end — {quid sumus et quid futuri gignimw, 
what we are, and what we are bom to become ; and thus 
from the end of our being to deduce its proper objects) — 
first encouraged me to undertake the weekly essay, of which 
you will consider this letter as the prospectus. 

Not only did the plan seem to accord better than any 
other with the nature of my own mind, both in its strength 
and in its weakness ; but, conscious that in upholding some 
principles both of taste and philosophy, adopted by the 
great men of Europe, from the middle of the fifteenth till 
toward the close of the seventeenth century, I must run 
counter to many prejudices of many of my readers, (for old 
faith is often modem heresy,) I perceived too in a periodical 
essay the most likely means of winning instead of forcing my 
way. The truth supposed on my side, the shock of the first 
day might bo so far lessened by the reflections of succeeding 
days, as to procure for my next week's essay a less hostile 
reception than it would have met with had it been only the 
next chapter of a present volume. I hoped to disarm the 
mind of those feelings, which preclude conviction by con- 
tempt, and, as it were, fling the door in the face of reason- 
ing by a presumption of its absurdity. A motive too for 
honourable ambition was supplied by the fact, that every 
periodical paper of the kind now attempted, which had been 
conducted with zeal and ability, was not only well received 
at the time, but has become permanently, and in the best 
sense of the word, popular. By honourable ambition I 
mean the strong desire to be useful, aided by the wish to be 
generally acknowledged to have been so. As I feel myself 
actuated in no ordinary degree by this desire, so the hope of 
realizing it appears less and less presumptuous to me since 
I have received from men of highest rank and established 
character in the republic of letters, not only strong encourage- 
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ments as to my own fitness for the undertaking, but likewise 
promises of support from their own stores. 

The object of the Friend, briefly and generally expressed, 
is — to uphold those truths and those merits, which are 
founded in the nobler and permanent parts of our nature, 
against the caprices of fashion and such pleasures as either 
depend on transitory and accidental causes, or are pursued 
from less worthy impulses. The chief subjects of my own 
essays will be : 

The true and sole ground of morality or virtue, as dis- 
tinguished from prudence : 

The origin and growth of moral impulses, as distinguished 
froip external and immediate motives : 

The necessary dependence of taste or moral impulses and 
habits, and the nature of taste (relatively to judgment in 
general and to genius) defined, illustrated, and applied. 
Under this head I comprise the substance of the Lectures 
given, and intended to have been given, at the Koyal Insti- 
tution on the distinguished English poets, in illustration of 
the general principles of poetry ; together with suggestions 
concerning the affinity of the fine arts to each other, and the 
principles common to them all ; — architecture ; gardening ; 
dress ; music ; painting ; poetry : 

The opening out of new objects of just admiration in our 
own language, and information as to the present state and 
past history of Swedish, Danish, German, and Italian litera- 
ture, — to which, but as supplied by a friend, I may add the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French — as far as the same has 
not been already given to English readers, or is not to be 
found in common French authors : 

Characters met with in real life ; — anecdotes and results 
of my oWn life and travels, as far as they are illustrative 
of general moral laws, and have no direct bearing on per- 
sonal and immediate politics : 

Education in its widest sense, private and national : 

Soiurces of consolation to the afflicted in misfortune, or 
disease, or dejection of mind, from the exertion and right 
application of the reason, the imagination, and the moral 
sense ; and new sources of enjoyment opened out, or an 
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attempt (as an illustrious friend once expressed the thought 
to me) to add sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
more happy. In the words "Dejection of mind" I refer 
particularly to doubt or disbelief of the moral government of 
the world, and the grounds and arguments for the religious 
hopes of human nature. 

Such are the chief subjects in the development of which 
I hope to realize, to a certain extent, the great object of my 
essays. It will assuredly be my endeavour, by as much 
variety as is consistent with that object, to procure enter- 
tainment for my readers as well as instruction : yet I feel 
myself compelled to hazard the confession, that such of my 
readers as make the latter the paramount motive for their 
encouragement of the Friend, will receive the largest portion 
of the former. I have heard it said of a young lady, — " if 
you are told, before you see her, that she is handsome, you 
will think her ordinary ; if that she is ordinary, you will 
think her handsome." I may perhaps apply this remark to 
my own essays. If instruction and the increase of honour- 
able motives and virtuous impidses be chiefly expected, 
there will, I would fain hope, be felt no deficiency of 
amusement ; but I must submit to be thought dull by 
those who seek amusement only. The Friend will be dis- 
tinguished from its celebrated predecessors, the Spectator 
and the like, as to its plan, chiefly by the greater length of 
the separate essays, by the closer connection with each other, 
and by the predominance of one object, and the conamon 
bearing of all to one end. 

It would be superfluous to state, that I shaU receive with 
gratitude any communications addressed to me : but it may 
be proper to say, that all remarks and criticisms in praise 
or dispraise of contemporaries (to which, however, nothing 
but a strong sense of moral interest will ever lead me) will 
be written by myself only ; both because I cannot have the 
same certainty concerning the motives of others, and because 
I deem it fit, that such strictures should always be attended 
by the name of their author, and that one and the same 
person should be solely responsible for the insertion as well 
as oomposition of the same. 
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B. 

COMMENCEMENT OP No. I. 

If it be usual with writers in general to find the first 
paragraph of their works that which has given them the 
most trouble with the least satisfaction, the Friend may be 
allowed to feel the difficulties and anxiety of a first intro- 
duction in a more than ordinary degree. He is embarrassed 
by the very circumstances that discriminate the plan and 
purposes of the present weekly paper from those of its 
periodical brethren, as well as from its more dignified 
literary relations, which come forth at once and in full 
growth from their parents. If it had been my ambition to 
have copied its whole scheme and fashion from the great 
founders of the race, the Tatler and Spectator, I should 
indeed have exposed my essays to a greater hazard of 
unkind comparison. An imperfect imitation is often felt 
as a contrast. On the other hand, however, the very names 
and descriptions of the fictitious characters, which I had pro- 
posed to assume in the course of my work, would have put 
me at once in possession of the stage ; and my first act have 
opened with a procession of masks. Again, if 1 were com- 
posing one work on one given object, the same acquaintance 
with its grounds and bearings, which had authorized me to 
publish my opinions, would, with its principles or funda- 
mental facts, have supplied me with my best and most 
appropriate commencement. More easy still would my 
task have been, had I planned the Friend chiefiy as a 
vehicle for a weekly descant on public characters and 
political parties. My perfect freedom from all warping 
influences ; the distance which permitted a distinct view 
of the game, yet secured me from its passions ; the liberty 
of the press ; and its especial importance at the present 
period from whatever event or topic might happen to form 
the great interest of the day ; in short, the recipe was ready 
to my hand, and it was framed so skilfully, and has been 
practised with such constant effect, that it would have been 
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affectatioii to haTe deriaied from it. For origmality for 
its owB sake merely is idle at the best, and sometimes 
moDstroos. Excuse me, therefore, gentle reader ! if bor- 
rowing from my title a right of anticipation, I avail myself 
of the privileges of a friend before I have earned them ; and 
waiving the ceremony of a formal introduction, permit me 
to proceed at once to the subject, trite indeed and fj^miliAr 
as the first lessons of childhood ; which yet must be the 
foundation of my future superstructure with all its orna- 
ments, the hidden root of the tree, I am attempting to rear, 
with all its branches and boughs. But if from it I have 
deduced my strongest moral motives for this undertaking, it 
has at the same time been applied in suggesting the most 
formidable obstacle to my success, — as far, I mean, as my 
plan alone is concerned, and not the talents necessary for its 
completion. 

Conclusions drawn from facts which subsist in perpetual 
flux, without definite place or fixed quantity, must always 
be liable to plausible objections, nay, often to unanswerable 
difficulties ; and yet, having their foundation in uncorrupted 
feeliDg, are assented to by mankind at large, and in all ages, 
as undoubted truths. As om: notions concerning them are 
almost equally obscure, so are our convictions almost equally 
vivid, with those of our life and individuality. Kegarded 
with awe as guiding principles by the founders of law and 
religion, they are the favourite objects of attack with mock 
philosophers, and the demagogues in church, state, and 
literature ; and the denial of them has in all times, though 
at various intervals, formed heresies and systems, which, 
after their day of wonder, are regularly exploded, and again 
as regularly revived when they have re-acquired novelty by 
courtesy of oblivion. 

Among these universal persuasions we must place the 
sense of a self-contradicting principle in our nature, or a 
disharmony in the different impulses that constitute it ; — 
of a something which essentially distinguishes man both 
from all other animals that are known to exist, and from 
the idea of his own nature, or conception of the original 
man. In health and youth we may indeed connect the 
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glow and buoyance of our bodily sensations with the words 
of a theory, and imagine that we hold it with a firm belief. 
The pleasurable heat which the blood or the breathing 
generates, the sense of external reality which comes with 
the strong grasp of the hand, or the vigorous tread of the 
foot, may indiflferently become associated with the rich elo- 
quence of a Shaftesbury, imposing on us man's possible per- 
fections for his existing nature ; or with the cheerless and 
hardier impieties of a Hobbes, while cutting the Gordian 
knot he denies the reality of either vice or virtue, and 
explains away the mind*s self-reproach into a distempered 
ignorance, an epidemic affection of the human nerves and 
their habits of motion. 

** Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy I *' 

I shall hereafter endeavour to prove, how distinct and 
different the sensation of positiveness is from the sense of 
certainty; — the turbulent heat of temporary fermentation 
from the mild warmth of essential life. Suf&ce it for the 
present to afSrm, to declare it at least, as my own creed, 
that whatever humbles the heart, and forces the mind 
inward, whether it be sickness, or grief, or remorse, or the 
deep yearnings of love, [and there have been children of 
afQiction for whom all these have met and made up one 
complex suffering,] in proportion as it acquaints us with the 
thing we are, renders us docile to the concurrent testimony 
of our fellow men in all ages and in all nations. From 
Pascal in his closet resting the arm, which supports his 
thoughtful brow, on a pile of demonstrations, to the poor 
pensive Indian that seeks the missionary in the American 
wilderness, the humiliated self-examinant feels that there is 
evil in our nature as well as good ; — an evil and a good, for 
a just analogy to which he questions all other natures in 
vain. It is still the great definition of humanity, that we 
have a conscience, which no mechanic compost, no chemical 
combination of mere appetence, memory, and understanding, 
can solve ; which is indeed an element of our being ; — a con- 
science, unrelenting yet not absolute ; which we may stupefy 
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but cannot delade ; which we may suspend but cannot 
annihilate ; although we may perhaps find a treacherous 
counterfeit in the very quiet which we derive from its 
slumber, or its entrancement. 

Of so mysterious a phceiiomenon we might expect a cause 
as mysterious. Accordingly, we find this [cause be it, or 
condition, or necessary accompaniment] involved and implied 
in the fact, which it alone can explain. For if our per- 
manent consciousness did not reveal to us our free-ageucy, 
we should yet be obliged to deduce it, as a necessary infer- 
ence, from the fact of our conscience : or rejecting both the 
one and the other, as mere illusions of internal feelings, 
forfeit all power of thinking consistently with our actions, or 
acting consistently with our thought, for any single hour 
during our whole lives. But I am proceeding farther than 
I had wished or intended. It will be long ere I shall dare 
flatter myself that I have won the confidence of my reader 
sufficiently to require of him that effort of attention, which 
the regular establishment of this truth would require. 

After the brief season of youthful hardihood, and the 
succeeding years of unceasing fluctuation, after long con- 
tinued and patient study of the most celebrated works in the 
languages of ancient and modem Europe, in defence or 
denial of this prime article of human faith, which (save to 
the trifler or the worldling) no frequency of discussion can 
superannuate, I at length satisfied my own mind by argu- 
ments, which placed me on firm land. This one conviction, 
determined, as in a mould, the form and feature of my 
whole system in religion and morals, and even in literature. 
These arguments were not suggested to me by books, but 
forced on me by reflection on my own being, and observa- 
tion of the ways of those about me, especially of little 
children. And as they had the power of fixing the same 
persuasion in some valuable minds, much interested, and not 
unversed in the controversy, and from the manner probably 
rather than the substance, appeared lo them in bome sort 
original — [for oldest reasons will put on an impres.«5ive 
semblance of novelty, if they have indeed been drawn from 
the fountain-head of genuine self-research] — and since the 
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arguments are neither abstruse, nor dependent on a long 
chain of deductions, nor such as suppose previous habits 
of metaphysical disquisition ; I shall deem it my duty to 
state them with what skill I can, at a fitting opportunity, 
though rather as the biographer of my own sentiments than 
a legislator of the opinions of other men. 

At present, however, I give it merely as an article of my 
own faith, closely connected with all my hopes of meliora- 
tion in man, and leading to the methods by which alone I 
hold any fundamental or permanent melioration practicable ; 
— that there is evil distinct from error and from pain, an 
evil in human nature which is not wholly grounded in the 
limitation of our understandiDgs. And this, too, I believe 
to operate equally in subjects of taste, as in the higher con- 
cerns of morality. Were it my conviction, that our follies, 
vice, and misery, have their entire origin in miscalculation 
from ignorance, I should act irrationally in attempting other 
task than that of adding new lights to the science of moral 
arithmetic, or new facility to its acquirement. In other 
words, it woj^d have been my worthy business to have set 
forth, if it were in my power, an improved system of book- 
keeping for the ledgers of calculating self-love. If, on the 
contrary, I believed our nature fettered to all its wretched- 
ness of head and heart, by an absolute and innate necessity, 
at least by a necessity which no human power, no eflforts of 
reason or eloquence could remove or lessen, [no, nor even 
prepare the way for such removal or diminution] ; I should 
then yield myself at once to the admonitions of one of my 
correspondents, [unless, indeed, it should better suit my 
humour to do nothing than nothings, nihil quam nihili^^ 
and deem it even presumptuous to aim at other or higher 
objects than that of amusing, during some ten minutes in 
every week, a small portion of the reading public. 

CONCLUSION OF No. I. 

Previously to my ascent of Etna, as likewise of the 
Brocken in North Germany, I remember to have amused 
myself with examining the album or manuscript, presented 
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to travellers at the first stage of the moantam, in which, on 
their return, their fore-runners had sometinies left their 
experience, and more often disclosed or betrayed their own 
characters. Something like this I have endeavoured to do 
relatively to my great predecessors in periodical literature, 
from the Spectator to the Mirror, or whatever Later work of 
excellence there may be. But the distinction between my 
proposed plan and eM and each of theirs, I must defer to a 
future essay. From all other works the Friend is sufficiently 
distinguished, either by the very form and intervals of its 
publication, or by its avowed exclusion of the events of the 
day, and of all personal politics. 

For a detail of the principal subjects, which I have pro- 
posed to myself to treat in the course of this work, I must 
refer to the Prospectus, — sprinted at the end of this sheet 
But I own I am anxious to explain myself more fiilly on the 
delicate subjects of religion and politics. Of the former per- 
haps it may, for the present, be enough to say that I have 
confidence in myself, that I shall neither directly nor in- 
directly attack its doctrines or mysteries, mucl^less attempt 
basely to undermine them by allusion, or tale, or anecdote. 
What more I might dare promise of myself, I reserve for 
another occasion. Of politics, however-^ I have many motives 
to declare my intentions more explicitly. It is my object 
to refer men to principles in all things ; in literature, in 
the fine arts, in morals, in legislation, in religion. "What- 
ever, therefore, of a politic nature may be reduced to general 
principles, necessarily, indeed, dependent on the circum- 
stances of a nation internal and external, yet not especially 
connected with this year or the preceding — this I do not 
exclude from my scheme. Thinking it a sort of duty to 
place my readers in full possession, both of my opinions and 
the only method in which I can permit myself to recommend 
them, and aware, too, of many calunmious accusations, as 
well as gross misapprehensions of my political creed, I shall 
dedicate my second numoer entirely to the views, which a 
British subject, in the present state of his country, ought to 
entertain of its actual and existing constitution of govern- 
ment. If I can do no positive good, I may perhaps aid in 
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preventing others from doing harm. But aU intentional 
allusions to particular persons, all support of, or hostility to, 
particular parties or factions, I now and for ever utterly 
disclaim. My principles command this abstinence, my 
tranquillity requires it : — 

Tranquillity ! thou better name 
Than all the family of fsime, &o. 
• «***• 

But I have transgressed a rule, which I had intended to 
have established for myself, that of never troubling my 
readers with my own verses : 

Ite liinc CamoencBt vo8 quoque, ite, suaves, 
Dulces Camcence/ Nam (fatebimur vervm) 
Dulces fuistis : et tamen meaa ckwrtas 
MevisUote ; aed pttderUer et raro, 

I shall, indeed, very rarely and cautiously, avail myself of 
this privilege. For long and early habits of exerting my 
intellect in metrical composition have not so enslaved me, 
but that for some years I have felt, and deeply felt, that 
the poet's high functions were not my proper assignment ; — 
that many may be worthy to listen to the strains of Apollo, 
neighbours of the sacred choir, and able to discriminate, and 
feel, and love its genuine harmonies ; yet not therefore 
called to receive the harp in their own hands, and join in 
the concert. I am content and gratified, that Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, have not been bom in vain for "me : 
and I feel it as a blessing, that even among my contempo- 
raries I know one at least, who has been deemed worthy of 
the gift ; who has received the harp with reverence, and 
struck it with the hand of power. 
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C. 

COMMENCEMENT OF No. II. 

Conscious that I am about to deliver my sentimeuts on a 
subject of the utmost delicacy, to walk 

per ignes 
Suppositoa cineri dolosOf 

I have been tempted by my fears to preface them with a 
motto of unusual length, from an authority equally respected 
by both of the opposite parties. I have selected it from an 
orator, whose eloquence has taken away for Englishmen all 
cause of humiliation from the names of Demosthenes and 
Cicero : from a statesman, who has left to our language a 
bequest of glory unrivalled, and all his own, in the keen- 
eyed, yet far-sighted genius, with which he has almost 
uniformly made the most original and profound general 
principles of political wisdom, and even recondite laws of 
human passions, bear upon particular measures and events. 
While of the harangues of Pitt, Fox, and their elder com- 
peers, on the most important occurrences, we retain a few 
unsatisfactory fragments alone, the very flies and weeds of 
Burke shine to us through the purest amber, emperishably 
enshrined, and valuable from the precious material of their 
embalmment. I have extracted the passage from that Burke 
whose latter exertions have rendered his works venerable, as 
oracular voices from the sepulchre of a patriarch, to the 
upholders of government and society in their existing state 
and order ; but from a speech delivered by him while he was 
the most beloved, the proudest name with the more anxious 
friends of liberty, — (I distinguish them, in courtesy by the 
name of their own choice, not as implying any enmity to true 
freedom in the characters of their opponents) — while he was 
the darling of those, who, believing mankind to- have been 
improved, are desirous to give to forms of government a 
sinailar progression. 
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From the same anxiety, I have been led to introduce my 
opinions on this most hazardous subject by a preface of a 
somewhat personal character. And though the title of my 
address is general, yet, I own, T direct myself more particu- 
larly to those among my readers, who, from various printed 
and unprinted calumnies, have judged most unfavourably of 
my political tenets ; and to those, whose favour I have 
chanced to win in consequence of a similar, though not 
equal, mistake. To both I affirm, that the opinions and 
arguments J am about to detail have been the settled con- 
victions of my mind for the last ten or twelve years, with 
some brief intervals of fluctuation, and those only in lesser 
points, and known only to the companions of my fireside. 
From both and from all my readers I solicit a gracious atten- 
tion to the following explanations ; first, on the congruity 
of this number with the general plan and object of the 
Friend, and secondly on the charge of arrogance, which may 
be adduced against the author for the freedom with which, 
in this number, and in others that will follow, on other sub- 
jects, he presumes to dissent from men of established 
reputation, or even to doubt of the justice with which the 
public laurel crown, as symbolical of the first class of genius 
and intellect, has been awarded to sundry writers since the 
Revolution, and permitted to wither around the brows of 
our elder benefactors, from Hooker to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
from Sir Philip Sidney to Jeremy Taylor and Stillingfleet, 

First, then, as to the consistency of the subject of the 
following essay with the proposed plan of my work, let some- 
thing be allowed to honest personal motives, a justifiable 
solicitude to stand well with my contemporaries in those 
points, in which I have remained unreproached by my own 
conscience. Des aliquid famce. A reason of far greater 
importance is derived from the well grounded complaint of 
sober minds, concerning the mode by which political opinions 
of greatest hazard have been, of late years, so often propa- 
gated. This evil cannot be described in more just and 
lively language than in the words of Paley, which, though 
by him applied to infidelity, hold equally true of the turbu- 
lent errors of political heresy. They are " served up in 
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every shape that is likely to allure, surprise, or beguile the 
imagination ; in a fable, a tale, a novel, a poem ; in inter- 
spersed and broken hints; remote and oblique surmises; in 
books of travels, of philosophy, of natural history; in a 
word, in any form, rather than the right one, that of a pro- 
fessed and regular disquisition."* Now, in claiming for the 
Friend a fair chance of unsuspected admission into the 
families of Christian believers and quiet subjects, I cannot 
but deem it incumbent on me to accompany my introduction 
with a full and fair statement of my own political system ; 
— not that any considerable portion of my essays will be 
devoted to politics in any shape, for rarely shall I recur to 
them, except as far as they may happen to be involved in 
some point of private morality ; but that the encouragers 
of this work may possess grounds of assurance, that no 
tenets of a different tendency from these I am preparing to 
state, will be met in it. I would fain hope, that even those 
persons to whose political opinions I may run counter, will 
not be displeased at seeing the possible objections to their 
creed calmly set forth by one who, equally with themselves, 
considers the love of true liberty as a part both of religion 
and morality, as a necessary condition of their general pre- 
dominance, and ministering to the same blessed purposes. 
The development of my persuasions, relatively to religion in 
its great essentials, will occupy a following number, in which, 
and throughout these essays, my aim will be, seldom, 
indeed, to enter the temple of revelation, (much less of 
positive institution,) but to lead my readers to its threshold, 
and to remove the prejudices with which the august edifice 
may have been contemplated from ill chosen and unfriendly 
points of view. 

But, independently of this motive, I deem the subject of 
politics, so treated as I intend to treat it, strictly congruous 
with my general plan. For it was and is my prime object 
to refer men in all their actions, opinions, and even enjoy- 
ments to an appropriate rule, and to aid them with all the 
means I possess, by the knowledge of the facts on which 

• Moral aud Polit. Philosophy, B. V. c. 9,-— Ed, 
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such rule grounds itself. The rules of political prudence do, 
indeed, depend on local and temporary circumstances in a 
much greater degree than those of moraUty, or even those of 
taste. Still, however, the circumstances being known, the 
deductions obey the same law, and must be referred to the 
same arbiter. In a late summary reperusal of our more 
celebrated periodical essays, by the contemporaries of Ad- 
dison and those of Johnson, it appeared to me that the 
objects of the writers were, either to lead the reader^from 
gross enjoyments and boisterous amusements, by gradually 
famiUarizing them with more quiet and refined pleasures ; 
or to make the habits of domestic life and public demeanour 
more consistent with decorum and good sense, by laughing 
away the lesser follies and freaks of self-vexation, or to arm 
the yet virtuous mind with horror of the direr crimes and 
vices, by exemplifying their origin, progress, and results, in 
affecting tales and true or fictitious biography ; or where, as 
in the Rambler, it is intended to strike a yet deeper note, 
to support the cause of religion and morality by eloquent 
declamation and dogmatic precept, such as may with pro- 
priety be addressed to those, who require to be awakened 
rather than convinced, whose conduct is incongruous ' with 
their own sober convictions ; in short, to practical not specu- 
lative heretics Revered for ever be the names of these 
great and good men ! Immortal be their fame ; and may 
love, and honour, and docility of heart in their readers con- 
stitute its essentials ! Not without cruel injustice should I 
be accused or suspected of a wish to underrate their merits, 
because, in journeying toward the same end, I have chosen 
a different road. Not wantonly, however, have I ventured 
even on this variation. I have decided on it in consequence 
of all the observations which I have made on my fellow 
creatures, since I have been able to observe in calmness the 
present age, and to compare its phcenomena with the best 
indications we possess of the character of the ages before us. 
My time since earliest manhood has been pretty equally 
divided between deep retirement, with little other society 
than that of one family, and my library, and the occupa- 
tions and intercourse of [comparatively at least] public life 
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both abroad aod in the British metropolis. But in fact the 
deepest retirement, in which a well educated Englishman of 
active feelings, and no misanthrope, can live at present, 
supposes few of bhe disadvantages and negations, which a 
similar place of residence would have involved a centuiy 
past. Independently of the essential knowledge to be de- 
rived from books, children, housemates, and neighbours, 
however few and humble, — newspapers, their advertisements, 
speeches in parliament, law coiirts, and public meetings, 
reviews, magazines, obituaries, and [as affording occasional 
conmientaries on all these] the diffusion of uniform opinions, 
behaviour and appearance, of fashions in things external and 
internal, have combined to diminish, and often to render 
evanescent, the distinctions between the enlightened inhabi- 
tants of the great city, and the scattered hamlet. From all 
the facts, however, that have occurred as subjects of re- 
flection within the sphere of my experience, be they few or 
numerous, I have fully persuaded my own mind, that for- 
merly men were worse than their principles, but that at 
present the principles are worse than the men. For the 
former half of the proposition I might, among a thousand 
other more serious and unpleasant proofs, appeal even to 
the Spectators and Tatlers. It would not be easy, perhaps, 
to detect in them any great corruption or debasement of the 
main foundations of truth and goodness ; yet a man — I will 
not say of delicate mind and pure morals, but — of common 
good manners, who means to read an essay, which he has 
opened upon at hazard in these volumes to a mixed com- 
pany, will find it necessary to take a previous survey of its 
contents. If stronger illustration be required, I would 
refer to one of ShadwelPs comedies, in connection with its 
dedication to the Duchess of Newcastle, encouraged as he 
says, by the high delight with which her Grace had listened 
to the author's private recitation of the manuscript in her 
closet. A writer of the present day, who should dare 
address such a composition to a virtuous matron of high 
rank, would secure general infamy, and run no small risk 
of Bridewell or the pillory. Why need I add the plays and 
poems of Dryden, contrasted with his serious prefaces and 
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declarations of his own religious and moral opinions ? Why 
the little success, except among the heroes and heroines of 
fashionable life, of the two or three living writers of pru- 
rient love-odes [if I may be forgiven for thus profaning the 
word love] and novels, at once terrific and libidinous ? 
These gentlemen erred both in place and time, and have 
understood the temper of their age and country as ill as the 
precepts of that Bible, which, notwithstanding the atrocious 
blasphemy of one of them, the great majority of their 
countrymen peruse with safety to their morals, if not im- 
provement. 

The truth of the latter half of the proposition in its 
favourable part is evidenced by the general anxiety on the 
subject of education, the solicitous attention paid to several 
late works on its general principles, and the unexpected sale 
of the very numerous large and small volumes, published 
for the use of parents and instructors, and for the children 
given or intrusted to their charge. The first ten or twelve 
leaves of our old almanac books, and the copper-plates of 
old ladies' magazines, and similar publications, will afibrd, 
in the fashions and head-dresses of our grandmothers, con- 
trasted with the present simple ornaments of women in 
general, a less important, but not less striking elucidation of 
my meaning. The wide dififusion of moral information, in 
no slight degree owing to the volumes of our popular 
essayists, has undoubtedly been on the whole beneficent. 
But above all, the recent events, [say rather, tremendous 
explosions,] the thunder and earthquakes and deluge of the 
political world, have forced habits of great thoughtfulness 
on the minds of men ; particularly in our own island, where 
the instruction has been acquired without the stupifying 
influences of terror or actual calamity. We have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge, [what our fathers would have perhaps 
called it want of liberality to assert,] the close connection 
between private libertinism and national subversion. To 
those familiar with the state and morals, and the ordinary 
subjects of after-dinner conversation, at least, among the 
young men in Oxford and Cambridge, only twenty or twenty- 
five years back, I might with pleasure point out, in support 
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of my thesis, the present state of out two tmiversities, which 
has rather superseded, than been produced by, any additional 
vigilance or austerity of discipline. 

The unwelcome remainder of the proposition, the " feet 
of iron and clay," the unsteadiness, or falsehood, or abase- 
ment of the principles, which are taught and received by the 
existing generation, it is the chief purpose and general 
business of the Friend to examine, to evince, and [as far as 
my own forces extend, increased by the contingents which, 
I flatter myself, will be occasionally furnished by abler 
patrons of the same cause] to remedy or alleviate, lliat my 
efforts will effect little, I am fully conscious ; but by no 
means admit, that little is to be effected. The squire of 
low degree may announce the approach of puissant knight, 
yea, the giant may even condescend to lift up the feeble 
dwarf, and permit it to blow the horn of defiance on his 
shoulders. • 

Principles, therefore, their subordination, their connection, 
and their application, in all the divisions of our duties and 
of our pleasures — this is my chapter of contents. May I 
not hope for a candid interpretation of my motive, if I 
again recur to the possible apprehension on the part of my 
readers, that the Friend 

O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue, 

with eye fixed in abstruse research, and brow of perpetual 
wrinkle, is to frown away the light-hearted graces, and un- 
reproved pleasures; or invite his guests to a dinner of 
herbs in a hermit's cell ; if I afiirm, that my plan does not iu 
itself exclude either impassioned style or interesting narra- 
tive, tale, or allegory, or anecdote; and that the defect 
will originate in my abilities, not in my wishes or efforts, if 
I fail to briDg forward, 

Due at my hour prei)ared 
For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite — 

In order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well join'd, inel'^gant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.* 

♦ Par. Lost, V. 303. 333.— ^rf. 
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D. 

No. V. 

The comparison of the Eoglisli with the Anglo-American 
newspapers will best evince the difference between a lawless 
press, [lawless, at least, in practice and by connivance,] and 
a press at once protected and restrained by law. 

IBID. 

Ohrysippns, in one of his Stoical Aphorisms, presented 
by Cicero,* says : — Nature has given to the hog a soul in- 
stead of salt, in order to keep it firom' putrefying. This 
holds equally true of man considered as an animiJ. Modem 
physiologists have substituted the words vital power \yis vitoe] 
for that of soul, and not without good reason : for, from 
the effect we may fairly deduce the iaherence of a power 
producing it, but are not entitled to hypostasize this power, 
that is, to affirm it to be an individual substance, any more 
than the steam in the steam engine, the power of gravitation 
in the watch, or the magnetic influence in the lodestone. 
If the machine consist of parts mutually dependent, as in 
the time-piece or the hog, we cannot dispart without destroy- 
ing it : if otherwise, as in a mass of lodestone and in the 
polypus, the power is equally divisible with the substance. 
The most approved definition of a living substance is, that 
its vitality consists in the susceptibility of being acted upon 
by external stimulants, joined to the necessity of re-action,- 
and in the due balance of this action and re-action, the 
healthy state of life consists. We must, however, further 
add the power of acquiring habits, and facilities by repe- 
tition. This being the generical idea of life, is common to 
all living beings : but taken exclusively, it designates the 
lowest class, plants and plant-animals. An addition to the 
mechanism gives locomotion. A still costlier and more com- 

* De Natwra Deorum, IL s. 64. — Ed. 
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plex apparatus diversely organizes the impressions received 
from the external powers, that fall promiscuously on the 
whole surface. The light shines on the whole face, but it 
receives form and relation only in the eyes ; in them it is 
organized. To these organs of sense we suppose, by analogy 
from our own experience, sensation attached, and these sen- 
suous impressions acting on other parts of the machiDe 
framed for other stimulants included in the machine itself^ 
namely, the organs of appetite; and these again working 
on the instruments of locomotion, and on those by which 
the external substances corresponding to the sensuous im- 
pression can be acted upon, [the mouth, teeth, talons, and 
the like,] constitute our whole idea of the perfect animal 
More than this Des Cartes denied to all other animals but 
man, and to man himself as an animal : for that this truly 
great man considered animals insensible, or rather insensitive, 
machines, though commonly asserted, and that in books of 
highest authority, is an error, and the charge was repelled 
with disdain by himself, in a letter to Dr. Henry More, 
which, if I mistake not, is annexed to the small edition of 
More's Ethics. 

The strict analogy, however, between certain actions of 
sundry animals and those of mankind, forces upon us the 
belief that they possess some share of a higher faculty; 
which, however closely united with life in one person, can 
yet never be educed out of the mere idea of vital power. 
Indeed, if we allow any force to the universal opinion, and 
almost instinct, concerning the difference between plants 
and animals, we must hold even sensation as a fresh power 
added to his vis vitoe, unless we would make an end of phi- 
losophy, by comprising all things in each thing, and thus 
denying that any one power of the universe can be affirmed 
to be itself and not another. However this may be, the 
understanding or regulative faculty is manifestly distinct 
from life and sensation ; its function being to take up the 
passive affections into distinct thought of the sense, accord- 
ing to its own essential forms.* These forms, however, as 

* Aristotle, the first systematic anatomist of the mind, constmcted 
the first numeration table of these innate forms or faculties (not mnate 
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they are first awakened by impressions from the nensos, so 
have they no substance or meaning unless in their application 
to objects of the senses : and if we would remove from them, 
by careful abstraction, all the influences and intermixtures 
of a yet far higher faculty [self-consciousness, for instance,] 
it would be difficult, if at all possible, to distinguish its 
functions from those of instinct, of which it would be no 
inapt definition, that it is a more or less limited understand- 
ing without self-consciousness, or spontaneous origination. 
Besides this, the understanding with all its axioms of sense, 
its anticipations of apperception, and its analogies of expe- 
rience, has no appropriate object, but the material world in 
relation to our worldly interests. The far-sighted prudence 
of man, and the more narrow, but at the same time far 
more certain and effectual, cunning of the fox, are both no 
other than a nobler substitute for salt, in order that the hog 
may not putrefy before its destined hour. 



No. XII. 

He who taketh the side of justice maketh the land prosperous : he 
who withdraweth from the same is an accomplice in its destruction. 

Kabbi Assi was sick, lay on his bed surrounded by his 
disciples, and prepared himself for death. His nephew came 
unto him, and found him weeping. ** Wherefore weepest 
thou, Rabbi?" he asked. "Must not every look which 

ideas or notions) under the names of Categories : which table, though 
both incomplete and erroneous, remains an unequivocal proof of his 
penetration and philosophical genius. The best and most orderly 
arrangement of the original forms of the understanding, the moulds as 
it were both of our notions and judgments concerning the notices of the 
senses, is that of quantity, quality, relation, and mode, each consisting 
of three kinds. There is but one possible way of making an enumera- 
tion of them interesting or even endurable to the general reader : 
the history of the origin of certain useful inventions in machinery in 
the minds of the inventors, 

VOL. IL z. 
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thou easiest back on thy past life, bring a thought of jojk 
thee ? Hast thou not then sufficiently studied, not ai* 
ciently taught the sacred law 1 Lo ! thy disciples here m 
proofs of the contrary. Hast thou then been backwaidii 
practising the works of righteousness 1 Every man is oA 
fied that thou hast not. And thy humility was the can 
of all thy virtues ! Never wouldst thou suffer thyself tok 
elected the judge of the district, anxiously as the whole t> 
trict wished it." **It is even this, my son," answvtl 
Rabbi Assi, " which now troubles me. I had it in b.) 
power to exercise right and justice among the childm o 
men, and out of mistaken humility, I did not avail mjidl 
thereof Whoso withdraweth himself from justice ii in 
accomplice in the ruin of the land." 



F. 

No. XIV. 

DuRma my second term at Cambridge, I had for my ofD 
amusement commeDced a work on the plan of the wdl 
known Miseries of Human Life, at least with the same title ; 
for by its title only, and the pleasure expressed by all wkc 
have spoken to me of it, am I acquainted with M 
publication. But at the same time I had meant to add, » 
an appendix, a catalogue raisonne of the sights, incidents, 
and employments, that leave us better men than thfj 
found us ; or, to use my original phrase, of the things tbft' 
do a man's heart good. If the seventeen or eighteen yeM> 
which have elapsed since that period, would enable dm 
greatly to extend and diversify the former list, the lattef; 
as more properly the ofFspring of experience and reflectioi;. 
would bo augmented in a still larger proportion. Amont 
the addenda to this second catalogue I should rank foremA 
a long winter evening devoted to the re-perusal of iW 
letters of far-distant or deceased friends. I suppose iIai 
person so employed to be one, whose time is seldom at hi* 
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own disposal, and that lie finds himself alone in a quiet 
house, the other inmates of which are absent on some 
neighbourly visit. I have been led to this observation by 
the numerous letters (many of which had all the plea- 
sure of novelty for me, joined with the more tender charm 
of awakened recollection) from the Friend, with a slight 
sketch of whose character I have introduced the present 
number under the name, which he went by among his 
friends and familiars, of Satyraue,* the Idoloclast, or breaker 
of idols. 

A few seasons ago, I made the tour of the northern 
counties with him and three other companions. His exten- 
sive erudition, his energetic and all too subtle intellect, the 
opulence of his imagination, and above all, his inexhaustible 
store of anecdotes, which always appeared to us the most 
interesting when of himself, and his passionate love of 
mountain imagery, which often gave an eloquence to his 
looks and made his very silence intelligible, wHl for ever 
endear the remembrance of that tour to the survivors. 
Various were our discussions, most often with him, but 
sometimes [when we had split our party for a few hours] 
concerning him and his opinions ; not a few of which 
appeared, to some of us at least, sufficiently paradoxical, 
though there was nothing which he bore with less patience 
than the hearing them thus characterized. M .uy and 
various were our topics, often suggested by the objects 
and occurrences of the moment, and often occasioned by 
the absence of other interest. O Satyrane ! who would 
not have lost the sense of time and fatigue in thy company ? 
How often, after a walk of fifteen or twenty miles, on rough 
roads and through a dreary or uninteresting country, have 
we seen our proposed resting place with a sort of pleasant 
surprise, all joining in the same question — "Who would 
have thought we had walked so far 1" And then, perhaps, 
we examined our watches, as if half in doubt, or perhaps to 



• The attentive reader will of course see that Satyrane is the author 
himself, and that this extract contains one of the many sketches of his 
owa character, scattered throughout his writings. — £d. 

z 2 
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contrast the length of time which had thus slipped away 
from us, with our own little sense of its lapse. These 
discussions, and the marked difference of our several cbft- 
racters (though we were all old acquaintances, and, with one 
exception, all of us fellow-Oantabs) suggested to us the plan 
of a joint work, to be entitled, ** Travelling Conversations.*' 
Since that time I have often renewed- this scheme in my 
mind, and pleased myself with the thought of realizing ii 
Independently of the delightful recollections, the lively poj> 
traiture and inward music, which would enliven my own 
fancy during the composition, it appeared to me to possess 
the merit of harmonizing an indefinite variety of matter by 
that unity of interest, which would arise from the characten 
remaining the same throughout, while the tour itself would 
supply the means of introducing the most different topics 
by the most natural connections. We had agreed to call 
each other by the names of our walking sticks, each of 
which happened to be of a different wood ; Satyrane, how- 
ever, excepted, who was well pleased to be called among ns 
by his old college name, and not displeased with his learned 
agnomen, when we used with mock solenmity to entreat a 
short reprieve for our prejudices from him, under the lofty 
title of "Puissant and most redoubtable Idoloclastes." I 
flatter myself that the readers of the Friend will consent to 
travel over the same road with the same fellow-tourist 
High, indeed will be my gratification, if they should here- 
after think of the walk and talk with the Friend's Satyrane, 
Holly, Larch, Hiccory, and Sycamore, with a small portion 
of the delight with which they have accompanied the 
Spectator to his club, and made acquaintance with Will 
Honeycomb, and the inimitable Sir Roger de Coverley. 
From any imitation, indeed, I am precluded by the nature 
and object of my work ; and for many reasons, the persons, 
whom I introduce, must be distinguished by their senti- 
ments, their different kinds of information, and their 
different views of life and society, rather than by any 
prominent individuality of humour in their personal chit- 
racters. What they were to myself they will be to my 
reader ; glasses of different colours and various degrees 
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of power, through which truth and error, happiness and 
misery, may be contemplated. 

From his earliest use, Satyrane had derived his highest 
pleasures from the admiration of moral grandeur and intel- 
lectual energy ; and, during the whole of his short life, he 
had a greater and more heartfelt delight in the superiority 
of other men to himself, than men in general derive from 
the belief of their own. His readiness to imagine a supe- 
riority where it did not exist, was, indeed, for many years, 
his predominant weakness. His pain from the perception 
of inferiority in others, whom he had heard spoken of with 
any respect, was unfeigned and involuntary, and perplexed 
him, as a something which he did not comprehend. In the 
child-like simplicity of his nature, he talked to all men as if 
they were, at least, his equals in knowledge and talents ; 
and his familiars record many a whimsical anecdote, and 
many a ludicrous incident connected with this habit of his 
of scattering the good seed on unreceiving soils. When he 
was at length compelled to see and acknowledge the true 
state of the morals and intellect of his contemporaries, his 
disappointment was severe, and his mind, always thoughtful, 
became pensive and almost gloomy : for to love and sympa- 
thize with mankind was a necessity of his nature. Hence, 
as if he sought a refuge from his own sensibility, he 
attached himself to the most abstruse researches, and seemed 
to derive his purest delight from subjects that exercised the 
strength and subtlety of his understanding, without awaken- 
ing the feelings of his heart. When I first knew him, and 
for many years after, this was all otherwise. The sun never 
shone on a more joyous being. The Letters of earliest date, 
which I possess of his, were written to a common friend, 
and contain the accounts of his first travels. That I may 
introduce him to my readers in his native and original 
character, I now place before them his first letter, written 
on his arrival at Hamburgh.* I have only to premise, that 
Satyrane was incapable of ridiculing a foreigner merely for 

♦ The letter here alluded to was published in the author's " Literary 
Life." 
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speakiDg English imperfectly ; but the extravagant vanity 
that could prompt a man, so speaking and pronouncing, to 
pride himself on his excellence as a linguist is as honest a 
subject of light satire, as an old coquette, or as a beau of 
threescore and ten, exposing the infirmities of old age in a 
reel on his wedding-day. 



G. 



PRELIMINARY TO No. X-XI. 



Ante quod est in me, postque 



« • * * 

Omnis habet geminas, hinc atque hinc^ janua frontes, 
E quibus hcec popvlum spectat ; at ilia larem, 

Utque sedens vester primi prope limina iecti 
Janitor egi'essua introitusqtte videt ; 

Sic ego . v id. * 

t I HAVE always looked forward to the present number of 
The Friend as its first proper starting post ; for the twenty 
numbers preceding I regarded as a preparatory heat, in order 
to determine whether or no I should be admitted, as a can- 
didate, on that longer course, on which alone the speed and 

strength of the racer can be fairly proved. 

# * -H- * 

I was not so ignorant of mankind as to expect that my 
essays would be found interesting in the hurry and struggle 
of active life. All the passions which are there at work it 
was my object to preclude : and I distinctly foresaw, that 
by rejecting all appeals to personal passions, and party spirit, 
and all interest grounded wholly on the cravings of curiosity, 
and the love of novelty for its own sake, I at the same time 
precluded three-fourths of the ordinary readers of periodical 

* Fast. I. 114, 135, ka.—Ed. 

+ The following passages are extracted from an address by Mr. 
Coleridge to hia subscribers, and to the readers of The Friend in 
general. — Ed, 
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publications, whether reviews, magazines, or newspapers. 
I might, however, find dispersedly what I could not hope 
to meet with collectively. I thought it not improbable, 
that there might be individuals^ scattered throughout the 
kingdom, to whom the very absence of such stimulants 
would prove a recommendation to the work ; and that, 
when the existence of such a work was generally known, a 
sufficient number of persons, able and willing to patronise 

it, might gradually be collected. 

* * * * 

I ought to have made it a condition, that a notice of six 
weeks should be given of the intention to discontinue the 
work ; — but this I neglected from imwise delicacy, an 
habitual turning away from all thoughts relating to money, 
and, from a self-flattering persuasion that those, who, after 
the perusal of my Prospectus, had determined on giving the 
work a trial, would be sensible of the difficulties it had to 
struggle with, and whether satisfied or not with its style of 
execution, yet for the earnest wish of the Friend, not only 
to please them, but to please them -in such a way as might 
leave them permanently better pleased with themselves, 

would be disposed rather to lessen than increase them. 

* * * * 

Among other things of the kind, a person, signing himself 
** Carlyol," has addressed a threatening and abusive letter 
to me from Dover. I shall not tell him that such an act 
was ungentlemanly, unmanly, and unchristian, for this 
would be to him the same " learned nonsence and unintelli- 
gible jargfMi " for which he abuses me ; but some other points 
I may venture to press on his attention. First, that it was 
a lack of common honesty in him to write a letter with a 
fictitious signature, and not pay the postage : secondly, that 
it was injudicious to address the letter to me, as the editor 
of the Courier is alone responsible for the appearance of the 
passages which have ofiended him, and the other admirers of 
Buonaparte in that paper : thirdly, that there is one branch 
of learning without which learning itself cannot be railed at 
with common decency, namely, spelling : and lastly, that 
unintelligibility is a very equivocal charge. It certainly 
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may arise from the author, especially if he should chance to 
be deficient in that branch of erudition last mentioned ; bat 
it may likewise, and often does, arise from the reader, and 
this &om more than one cause. He may have an idiotic 
understanding, and what is far more common, as well as 
incomparably more lamentable, he may have an idiotic 
heart. To this last cause must we attribute the commission 
of such crimes as provoke the vengeance of the law, by men 
who cannot but have heard from the pulpit truths and 
warnings, which, though evident to their understandings, 
were, unhappily for them, religious nonsense and unintel- 
ligible jargon to their bad hearts. And I feel it my duty 
to press on my correspondent's reflection the imdoubted fact, 
that a man may be quite fool enough to be a rogue, and yet 
not appear fool enough to save him from the legal conse- 
quences of his roguery. 



IBID. 

During the composition of this last paragraph,* I have 
been aware that I shall appear to have been talking arro- 
gantly, and with an unwarrantable assmnption of superiority; 
but a moment's reflection will enable my reader to acquit 
me of this charge, as far as it is, or ought to be, a charge. 
He will recollect that I have been giving the history of my 
own mind ; and that, if it had been my duty to believe, 
that the main obstacle to the success of my imdertaking 
existed not in the minds of others, but in my own insuffi- 
ciency and inferiority, I ought not to have imdertaken it at 
all. To a sincere and sensible mind it cannot but be dis- 
gusting, to find an author writing on subjects, to the in- 
vestigation of which he professes to have devoted the greater 
portion of his life, and yet appealing to all his readers pro- 
miscuously, as his full and competent judges, and thus 
soliciting their favour by a mock modesty, which either 
convicts him of gross hypocrisy, or the most absurd pre- 
sumption. For what can be conceived at once more absurd 

* On thought and attention contained in Vol. I. Ess. 2. — Ed, 
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and presumptuous, than for a man to write and publish 
books fof the instruction of those who are wiser than him- 
self, more learned, aud more judicious ? Humility, like all 
other virtues, must exist in harmony with truth. My heart 
bears me witness that I would gladly give up all the plea- 
sures which I can ever derive from literary reputation, could 
I receive instead of them a deep conviction, that the Friend 
has failed in pleasing no one, whose own superiority had not 
rendered the essays tiresome, because superfluous. And 
why should that be deemed a mark of self-sufficiency in an 
autiior, which would be thought only common sense in a 
musician or a painter, namely, the supposition that he 
understands and can practise those arts, to which he has 
devoted his best faculties during life, in consequence of a 
particular predilection for them, better than the mass of 
mankind, who have given their time and thoughts to other 
pursuits ? There is one species of presumption among au- 
thors which is truly hateful, and which betrays itself, when 
writers, who, in their prefaces, have prostrated themselves 
before the superiority of their readers as supreme judges, 
will yet, in their works, pass judgments on Plato, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and their compeers, in blank asser- 
tions and a peremptoiy ipse-dixi, and with a grossness of 
censure, which a sensible schoolmaster would not apply to 
the exercises of the youths in his upper forms. I need no 
outward remembrances of my own inferiority, but I possess 
them on almost every shelf of my library ; and the very 
book which I am now using as my writing desk (Lord 
Bacon's Novum Organum) inspires an awe and heartfelt 
humility, which I would not exchange for all the delight 
which Buonaparte can enjoy at the moment that his crowned 

. courtiers haH him emperor of emperors, and lord paramount 
of the West. 

As the week, which is to decide on the continuance of the 

^ Friend, coincides with the commencement of the new year, 
the present address has not inappropriately taken its cha- 
racter from the two-faced god to whom the first month is 
indebted for its name ; it being in part retrospective, and in 
part prospective. Among the various reasons which Ovid, 
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in the passage from which I have taken my motto, has made 
Janus himself assign for his bifront appearance, he has 
omitted the most obvious intention of the emblem, that of 
instructing his worshippers to commence the new year with 
a religious, as well as prudential, review of their own con- 
duct, and its consequences during the past year : and thus 
to look onward to the year before them with wiser plans, 
and with strengthened or amended resolutions. I will' apply 
this to my own conduct as far as it concerns the present 
publication ; and having already sufficiently informed the 
reader of the general plan which I had proposed to myself, 
I will now, with the same simplicity, communicate my own 
calm judgment on the manner in which that plan has been 
so far realized and the outline filled up. My first number 
bears marks of the effort and anxiety with which it was 
written, and is composed less happily than I could wish. 
It assuredly had not the cheerful and winning aspect, which 
a door-keeper, presenting the bill of fare, ought to possess. 
Its object, however, was so far answered, as it announced 
distinctly the fundamental position or grand postulate on 
which the whole superstructure, with all its supporting 
beams and pillars, was to rest. I call it a postulate, not 
only because I deferred the proofs, but because, in strict- 
ness, it was not susceptible of any proof from Avithout. The 
sole possible question was — Is it, or is it not, a fact ? — and 
for the answer every human being must be referred to his 

own consciousness. 

* * * * 

If man be a free agent, his good and evil must not be 
judged according to the nature of his outward actions, or 
the mere legality of his conduct, but by the final motive and 
intention of the mind. Now the final motive of an intel- 
ligent will is a principle : and consequently to refer the 
opinions of men to principles (that is to absolute and neces- 
sary, instead of secondary and contingent, grounds) is the 
best and only secure way of referring the feelings of men to 
their proper objects. In the union of both consists the per- 
fection of the human character. 

The same subject was illustrated in my second essay ^ and 
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reasons assigned from the peculiar circumstances of the age, 
and the present state of the minds of men, for giving this 
particular direction to their serious studies, instead of the 
more easy and attractive mode of instruction adopted by my 
illustrious predecessors in periodical literature. At the same 
time, being conscious how many authorities of recent, but 
for that reason more influential reputation I must of neces- 
sity contravene in the support and application of my prin- 
ciples, both in criticism and philosophy, I thought it requi- 
site to state the true nature of presumption and arrogance, 
and thus, if it were possible, preclude the charge in cases 
where I had not committed the offence. The object of the 
next four numbers was to demonstrate the innoxiousness of 
truth, if only the conditions were preserved which the reason 
and conscience dictated ; to shew at large what those condi- 
tions were which ought to regulate the conduct of the indi- 
vidual in the communication of truth ; and by what prin- 
ciples the civil law ought to be governed in the punishment 
of libels. Throughout the whole of these numbers, and 
more especially in the latter two, I again and again recalled 
the attention of the reader to the paramount importance of 
principles, alike for their moral and their intellectual, for 
their private and national, consequences ; the importance, I 
say, of principles of reason, as distinct from, and paramount 
to, the maxims of prudence, even for prudence' sake. Some 
of my readers will probably have seen this subject supported 
by other and additional arguments in my seventh letter, 
* On the grounds of hope for a people warring against 
Armies,' published during the last month, in the Courier. 

In the meantime I was aware, that in thus grounding my 
opinions in literature, morals, and religion, I should fre- 
quently use the same or similar language as had been 
applied by Rousseau, the French physiocratic philosophers, 
and their followers in England, to the nature and rightful 
origin of civil government. The remainder of my work, 
therefore, hitherto has been devoted to the purpose of avert- 
ing this mistake, as far as I have not been compelled by thie 
general taste of my readers to interrupt the systematic pro- 
gress of the plan by essays of a lighter kind, or which at 
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least required a less effort of attention. In truth, since my 
twelfth number, I have not had courage to renew any sab- 
ject which did require attention. The way to be admired 
is to tell the reader what he knew before, but clothed in a 
statelier phraseology, and embodied in apt and lively illus- 
trations. To attempt to make a man wiser is of necessity 
to remind him of his ignorance, and in the majority of io- 
stances, the pain actually felt is so much greater than the 
pleasure anticipated, that it is natural that men should 
attempt to shelter themselves from it by contempt or neg- 
lect. For a living writer is yet sub jiidice ; and if we can- 
not follow his conceptions or enter into his feelings, it is 
more consoling to our pride, as well as more agreeable to 
our indolence, to consider him as lost beneath, than as 
soaring out of our sight above us. Itaque id agitur, ut 
ignorantia etiam ah ignominia liberetwr, Happy is that 
man, who can truly say, with Giordano Bruno, and whose 
circumstances at the same time permit him to act on the 
sublime feeling : — 

Procedat nuduSf quern non omant nuhila^ 
Sol : non conveniunt quadrupedum phalerce 
Humano dorso. Poito veri species 
QucesUa, inventa^ et patefacta^ me efferat. 

Etsi nuUvs intelligat, 
Si cum natura sapio et sub numine. 

Id vere jplvaqaam satis est. 

Should the number of subscribers remaining on my list 
be sufficient barely to pay the expences of the publication, I 
shall assuredly proceed in the present form, at least till I 
have concluded all the subjects which have been left im- 
perfect in the preceding essays. And this, as far as I can 
at present calculate, will extend the present volume to the 
twenty-eighth or perhaps thirtieth number. The first place 
wiU be given to " Fragments and Sketches of the Life of the 
late Admiral Sir Alexander Ball." I shall next finish the 
important subject left incomplete at the ninth number, and 
demonstrate that despotism and barbarism are the natural 
result of a national attempt to realize anti-feudalism, or the 
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system of philosophical jacobinism. This position will be 
iUustrated and exemplified at each step by the present state 
of France ; and the essay will conclude with a detailed 
analysis of the character of Buonaparte, promised by the 
author so many years ago in the Morning Post, as a com- 
panion to the character of Mr. Pitt, which I have been re- 
quested by men of the highest reputation in the philo- 
sophical and Hterary world, to republish in a more perma- 
nent form. In the third place, I shall conduct the subject 
of taxation to a conclusion, my essay on which has been 
grossly misunderstood. These misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations I shall use my best efforts to remove ; and then 
develope the influences of taxation and a national debt, on 
the foreign trade of Great Britain : and lastly [the only 
mournful part of the tale] on the principles and intellectual 
habits of the country. And the volume, whether it be 
destined to stand alone or as the first of a series, will con- 
clude with a philosophical examination of the British consti- 
tution in all its branches, separately and collectively. To 
the next, or twenty-first number, I shall annex a note of 
explanation requested by many intelligent readers, concern- 
ing my use of the words " reason " and " understanding," 
as far as is requisite for the full comprehension of the poli- 
tical essays from the seventh to the eleventh numbers. But 
as I am not likely to receive back my list of subscribers 
£rom London within less than ten days, and must till then 
remain ignorant of the names of those who may have given 
orders for the discontinuance of the Friend, 1 am obUged to 
suspend the publication for one week. 1 cannot conclude 
this address without expressions of gratitude to those who 
have written me letters of encouragement and respect ; but 
at the same time entreat, that in their friendly efibrts to 
serve the work by procuring new names for it, they will 
apply to such only as, they have cause to believe, will be 
actually pleased with a work of this kind. Such only can 
be of real advantage to the Friend : and even if it were 
otherwise, he ought not to wish it. An author's success 
should always depend on feelings inspired exclusively by 
his writings, and on the sense of their having been useful to 
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the person who recommends them. On this supposition, 
and on this only, such recommendation becomes a duty. 

IBID. 
No. XXI. 

As to myself, and my own present attempt to record the 
life and character of the late Admiral Sir Alexander Ball, I 
have already stated that I consider myself as debarred from 
all circumstances, not appertaining to his conduct or cha- 
racter as a public functionary, that involve the names of the 
living for good or for evil. Whatever facts and incidents I 
relate of a private nature, must for the most part concern 
Sir Alexander Ball exclusively, and as an insulated indi- 
vidual. But I needed not this restraint. It will be enough 
for me, still as I write, to recollect the form and character 
of Sir Alexander Ball himself, to represent to my own feelings 
the inward contempt, with which he would have abstracted 
his mind from worthless anecdotes and petty personalities ; 
— a contempt rising into indignation, if ever an illustrious 
name were used as the thread to string them upon. If this 
recollection be my Socratic demon to warn and to check me, 
I shall on the other hand derive encouragement from the 
remembrance of the tender patience, the sweet gentleness, 
with which he was wont to tolerate the tediousness of well 
meaning men ; and the inexhaustible attention, the un- 
feigned iaterest, with which he would listen for hours where 
the conversation appealed to reason, and like the bee made 
honey while it murmured. 



H. 

No. XXII. 

To the doctrine of retribution after death the philosopher 
made the following objection. '* When the soul is disunited 
from the body, to whicli will belong the guilt of the offences 
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